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THE MORNmG DRA¥ETH NIGH. 
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ANNIE MARIA MINSTER. 
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stand Btlll, my soul, in th^pnent dark 
I would qaestioQ vwe. 

Alone In the shadow drear and stark 
With God and me 1 

What, my flonl, was thy errand here f 
Was it mirth or ease, 

Or heaping up dust firom year to year 1 
" Nay, none of these 1 " 

Speak, Bonl, aright in His holy sight 

Whose eye looks still 
And steadily on tnee through the night 

"To do His will P 
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' Oh ! at this hour when half the sky 

Is glorious with its eyening light, 
And fair broad fields of summer lie 

Hung o'er with greenness in my sight ; 

While through these elm boughs wet with rain 

The sunset's golden walls are seen — 
With cloyer bloom and yellow grain, 

And wood-draped hill, and stream between ; 

I long to know if scenes like this 

Are hidden from an angel's eyes ; 
If earth's ^miliar loyeliness 

Haunts not thy heayen's serener skies." 

Ahono those upward-reaching hills that form the eastern 
bank of the noble Hudson, on a southern slope, lies Glenel- 
van. Set like a picture in this grand frame-work of towering 
cliff and primeval forest, it has, in the foreground, a massive 
heap of buildings of dark, gray stone, which, with all their 
uniqueness, have a genuine home-look about them. 

There, blending their shadows and softening the sun-rays, 
stand trees of primeval growth. The sturdy oak, the 
shadowy evergreen, the magnolia, with bright glossy leaves 
and pale-lipped flowers, the maple with silvei*y foliage, and 
the regal pine, standing apart in solemn grandeur listening 
to the balmiest breezes, holding in their great axicv.^ ^ ^<^ 
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gentlest murmurs, in the peaceful security of household 
gods ; as if conscious that no woodman's axe would ever in- 
vade their charmed circle. 

-At the northern gable were two majestic firs — there were 
many more half a century ago — and farther onward, shading 
an almost hidden pathway to the cliffs, alone, in gloomy 
silence, like a sentinel at an outpost, stands the patriarch of 
his tribe, with many a dark bough scathed by the lightning's 
breath — seared and broken — ^but the twain are full of life 
and vigor. On the east, a cluster of oaks catch the sun's 
first gleam ; on the west, tall, grand, graceful, swaying in 
the storms of winter, or dancing in the summer winds, are 
the elms, now in silvery lightness pictured against the sun- 
set sky. On the south are the gardens, and below these the 
shrubbery of boxwood, with its early-coming, pale, waxen 
flowers ; the ironwood tree glowing in its bright, pink buds 
and blossoms ; the white-thorn, spice-wood, and many other 
varieties of blossoming shrub found along the borders of the 
American forests. 

From below the shrubbery, and winding along beneath 
the elms, is the carriage-way, leading up to the great arched 
entrance of the Glenelvanhausen, the ancestral home of the 
Minsters, whose record showed them to have been a family 
of rank before their emigration from " Fatherland." 

Hermann Emil Minster, the founder and builder of Glenel- 
vanhausen, having, early in life, determined to create for 
himself a ^ local habitation and a name," in his peregrina- 
tions penetrated into the depths of these wilds — ^found, and 
was charmed with this glen. Reclining upon the mossy 
rocks which shut it in, and looking with dreamy eyes upon 
the glint of sunshine and rosy light breaking through the 
interstices of the mingled foliage, throwing the quivering, 
tremulous shadows upon the tender grass ; or, as the' glossy 
leaves were lifted by the lightest breath of the summer 
wind, came down the swiftly-gliding rays, flashing, dancing, 
trembling, amid the velvet fringe of moss-gto^ii to^sks \ and 
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little brown birds flitted on dowoy wing, or sang among the 
leafy bushes. This day-dreamer murmured to himself, that 
these little, wandering harmonies must be the elves, enjoying 
their noonday gambols in their own wild glen, and wa« 
mightily pleased with this conceit. 

Following out his own unsuspected poetic fancy, when his 
massive house (or hausen) was built, with its many gables, 
its detached kitchens and ofiSces for his retainers and domes- 
tics, he christened it Glenelvanhauscn. But from this great, 
unwieldy name of the family mansion has long since been 
dropt all the superfluous, as also the plural sense, and is now 
simply, Glenelvan. And this, like many another ancient 
house, has its story — wild, sad, interwoven with golden 
threads of sweet and fanciful memories, and all in the rich, 
warm coloring of real life. 

However pleasant it might be to revel in the myths and 
silvery memories of the olden time, a present purpose has to 
do with the events, deads, and bright dreams of the later 
occupants of this storied house. 

The soft fleecy clouds of evening were tinged with the 
sun's last rays, light summer breezes played in the luxuriant 
foliage or swept down as if to steal a kiss from the bright 
flowers blossoming all along the garden paths. 

Out from the wide-spreading shadows of those giant oaks 
came two young girls hand in hand, and light almost as the 
playful zephyrs glided along through an opening in the haw- 
thorn hedge into the flower garden. Tripping along the 
gravel walks, peeping in among the fragrant shades of the 
shrubbery where the wee birdies had built their nests, pull- 
ing a flower or stooping to caress an openipg bud, flitting 
airily as a thought, at times laughing merrily, in everything 
the entire impersonation of innocent childhood, went the gay 
little maidens. 

Twilight was deepening in all those garden bowers, the 
bright-winged butterfly had ceased his airy gambols, and 
the hum of the bee had long since sank mto BWewc^. 
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" Come away, Minnie — let ns hide here under the lilacs, 
and wait until we see a little elve come out,'' said the slight- 
est of the maidens to her companion. And they quickly 
withdrew into the shadow of a white lilac. They had not 
long to wait, for a large — a very giant of a moth or miller 
came flashing from flower to flower, creeping into the cup 
of one, then out and whirring into another, and ever keeping 
up that monotonous, droning sound. 

" There is one — there is a little e/w" — ^let us run and catch 
it. Come, Minnie." 

" No, no, wait — ^there is another I Oh what pretty wings I" 

" Are these little elvs Monica tells us about ?'' 

" I think they must be, for I have never seen any others — 
and these like hers, only come out in the twilight." 

"Oh — ^pray see that pretty one going down into that 
trumpet flower !" 

" And that large one just humming around those lovely 
evening primroses I" 

Presto — and each little maiden pounced upon a little 
" elve." This could only be done when the unsuspecting 
creatures were " deep in their cups," or in other words, far 
down in the recesses of some trumpet-shaped flower — ^but 
these were abundant. 

" Oh, Minnie, hear mine beg to get out, and cry as if he 
thought I would hurt him." 

" And see, Albertine, mine is as large as a humming bird. 
There is his tongue that he sips honey with — ^long as my 
two fingers — see — ^how he coils it up under his chin 1 There, 
go, little grey-coat, IVe torn the flower to pieces to get a 
peep at you. Now, Albertine, I do not believe they are elvs. 
at all — ^they are not drest in green but in modest gray — so 
I mean to call them little * quakers.' " 

** But my mother does not like me to use that name— so I 
must call them * friends,' if you please !" 

" Which we, like the * world's people' generally — ^pounce 
upon with every ^ood occasion." 
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" But we never hurt them J" 

" Oh, no, we only snatch them up in our relentless little 
paws — out of mere curiosity." 

A tall, graceful figure now appeared at the window that 
looked into the gardens. It was a young lady in the full 
rich bloom of youth, with large blue eyes, hair of soft brown 
and very abundant — ^with the brightest bloom mantling her 
cheeks, and lips like ripe pomegranites. She stood in a 
mute and easy attitude, looking down upon the young girls, 
and smiled at their eager play. A moment passed — and 
then with a slight gesture of her beautiful hand beckoned 
them in. 

"My sister Mildred is calling us, Albertine,** said the 
taller one, and they at once went tripping up the gravel 
walk and in at the side door opening upon the parterre. 

In a large old fashioned drawing-room, finished 'with rich, 
dark wood, the choicest of the surrounding forests, in an 
elaborate style, with its superb but antique furniture, with 
all the appliances of wealth and the evidence of thriving 
industry, sat the lady of the mansion — a most lovely look- 
ing woman, who seemed scarcely to have reached the full 
maturity of matronly perfection. 

But iJie soft light in which she sat, the mellow tints of 
the rich drapery of the room, and the sweet, kind expression 
of her fair face, the stateliness of her manners, lent her a 
charm, greater even than the freshness of youth. The two 
young girls entered from the garden and were greeted with 
many caresses. The lady said — 

" My little robins, I want you to sing for me.'' 

" Ah, dear mamma, robins do not sing at this hour, unless 
it be after a bright summer rain." 

" Would you not like to sing then, pet ?" 

" Oh, certainly, my mamma. And I would love to sing as 
the robin sings at your window in the morning ; one can feel 
that his soul goes out in his song." 
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" Well, why cannot you, Minnie ?" 

" I guess my soul is not so well trained to harmony, or, 
else is not as large.'' 

The mother laughed brightly, then added, ** You must sing 
oftener with Mildred, my pet." 

** Albertine," Minnie said in a half whisper to her friend, 
" now as my sister Mildred plays, we will try to believe our- 
selves the veriest larks in the meadows, singing and soar- 
ing.'' 

The young lady who at the window had drawn those 
bright young creatures from the garden, now took her seat 
at the grand piano, played a prelude and then commenced a 
sweet but simple ballad, Albertine and Minnie joining with 
their voices. Half an hour elapsed, and there was a pause 
in the singing — ^the mother said — 

" Mildred, I marvel much if Rose has not yet returned 
from the cottages !" 

At that moment there was the flutter of snowy drapery 
at the door, and a young lady of some sixteen summers 
came tripping into the. room, bringing a lovely nosegay of 
scented leaves and roses of many varieties and colors, but 
the beautiful blush-rose predominated. 

** I lingered to bind up these roses for you, dearest mamma," 
she said, presenting them with a graceful courtesy. 

Meantime in the large hall leading through the house, and 
from which the drawing-room opened — the entire domestic 
corps had been gradually gathering. It was a goodly sight 
to see this robust, cheerful and intelligent group — an entire 
family in itself, yet in one way the dependents of the land- 
holder. Their fathers had come from the " Faderland," but 
they belonged to the peasantry, and this family was now 
most warmly attached to the family of their protector. 

Banged along beneath the broad stair-case which led up 
the great hall, or thoroughfare of the house to the spacious ** 
chambers, was a row of scats and lounges, where the do- 
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mestic group habitually gathered at evening to hear the 
young ladies sing and play on the grand piano, or at times 
listen to the master as he read for an hour, and in earlier 
days to hear the mistress play on the harp, accompjinying it 
with her sweet voice in many a familiar song. 

There sat good Monica, who had been the handmaiden of the 
mistress of this house, and only a few years her senior, and 
by her side her good man Hans Kronk, and on either side 
of them their children, Katrine and Meta, excellent girls, 
with such a look of hearty content, and John, the sturdy 
counterpart of his father, and Yoppa, already falling asleep 
upon his fat and ruddy hands. 

The music had been resumed. Rose joining with Minnie 
and Albertine in singing, but as the clock in the hall told 
off the hour of nine, Meta was summoned to the parlor by 
the mistress — it was the hour for the little ladies, Minnie and 
Albertine, to retire. 

The young handmaiden returned to the hall, took up a 
small silver candlestick with its wax taper, lighted it at the 
candelabra in the hall, and then waited at the foot of the 
stairs. Meantime the young girls had said good night to 
the mother and sisters in a formal but elegant manner ; then 
came out into the hall, and to each and every one paid the 
same tribute of respect, and followed Meta up the broad 
staircase and disappeared -within their own room. 

The master of Glenelvan had not yet returned ; but 
Monica and Hans, as was their wont, saluted the mistress 
and went to the apartments long since appropriated to their 
use. Rose took' her seat at the piano to practice under her 
mother's eye. 

It was their habit to wait for the father and brother to re- 
^ turn from the city, and John sat in the hall to attend theW ■ 
gin their ariival. So closed the day, and like it in all its "^ 
fhAinTeatures^ every day in the year, in this happy and well- 
orctered bouse. 



/ 
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CHAPTER II. 

I HAVE written the foregoing as an initiatory chapter, 
going back to the dim past, and speaking of such things 
only as could be grasped by a child's understanding. And 
now, before proceeding farther, I will explain the relation- 
ship existing between Albertine and myself. She had re- 
cently been made on orphan by the death of her father, 
which had been sudden, and also attended with many painful 
circumstances. Previous to this date, I think we knew little 
of the history of the family ; but papa having for a long 
time been in the practice of law, and a country magistrate 
was selected to administer upon and settle the Gunnison es- 
tate. But, greatly to his surprise and vexation, he found 
many things in and connected with the estate involved in 
mystery. 

Mr. Gunnison, little Albertine's father, had been regarded 
as a man of wealth, his wife had had a fair marriage portion, 
but no papers, deeds or records could be found, or item giv- 
ing a clue to any means by which either or any of this could 
be recovered. It had also been rumored that the deceased 
had made an extensive purchase of land and had paid for it, 
in full. Now no evidence could be discovered that any such 
purchase had ever been made. If there were witnesses to 
this, they were persons for whose pecuniary interest it was, 
at least for the present, to keep silence. 

So, little Albertine, a slight, delicate child of some thirteen 
, years, and her brave brother Fred, a year older, were left 
jj. -jf^enniless. But they were not utterly destitute, nor quite 4 
W^ thrown upon the wild world, for the excellent parents of the 
mother gave these bereaved ones a home. 

But dark hints of an evil life, of wasted means, of dissim- 
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Illation reached her even there, and the pale young mother 
faded slowly, uttering no word in any ear ; for her grief, 
whatever it might have been, was locked fast within her guile- 
less bosom. Even though this was all imtrue, utterly and 
foully false, young Mrs. Gunnison had no means to disprove 
it. No word of her husband's during his life had assured her 
of what he suffered her to believe, that his means were 
abundant, and no account had been given, or taken of her 
individual property, or the use to which it had been applied. 
And now she had nothing. 

It was not thought to be the loss of supposed affluence, 
for she was still far above want, her father, old Mr. Bartell, 
had now no child but her, and was a good farmer upon his 
own lands, but some hidden sorrow, not the death of her 
husband only or the loss of his companionship, and this to 
her was great ; but that his fair name had perished with 
him, this broke her heart. 

So, when my papa saw all this, he took me over with him 
to make friends with the gentle girl who had been so 
greatly bereaved, and to bring her home with me to spend 
the entire summer, and go with me down to the village 
school. But the brother, Freddy, remained with his mother 
— she could not be parted from both her children. 

Albertine was an apt scholar, and quite a favorite with 
our teacher 5 a young lady of rare merit for a country school- 
mistress. Mamma showed her all kindness, and my sister, 
Mildred, taught her many graceful accomplishments, and 
Rose, my beautiful sister Rose, found many ways to please 
the lonely, little orphan girl. Edgar, my second brother, 
was at West Point, pursuing his studies ; but, on hip occa- 
sional visits home, some token of regard for the young 
stranger, which he never failed to bring, showed his amia- 
ble nature. 

But when the summer had faded, and the storms of winter 
beat upon the hills, the lone mother felt the bleak winds 
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striking in upon her desolate bosom. She needed the soul- 
warmth of her child to comfort her, and keep her from perish- 
ing. My little Albertine went from us, bearing on her pretty 
lips our many caresses — enriched by the memory of our 
tender regard, and many beautiful gifts wherewith to cheer 
her weary little heart. We wrote, sometimes, but could not 
hope to meet again for many long months. 

Our new governess. Miss Edith Standish, had arrived, 
and commenced on her duties. Mamma would gladly have 
retained my sister Mildred's governess for Rose and myself, 
but Miss Mitchell had already deferred her marriage for 
more than a year for her beloved pupiPs sake, and was now 
settled in her own beautiful home. We rejoiced in her good 
fortune, believing her worth to be even greater than this. It 
was during this interim that I had, with Albertine, attended 
the village school — ^papa thinking it wise to give his aid 
and influence to this valuable institution — it was also a 
novelty for me, and a pleasant walk during the summer and 
autumn months. 

We had rarely heard from my eldest brother — ^my tall, 
dark, handsome brother, Hermann, who had now been absent 
more than six months. He had completed a commercial 
education and gone South, but each letter he wrote came 
from a different post-oiffice, as if he were still traveling and 
undecided where to locate. It was papa's will that my eldest 
brother should enter into business abroad, for various and 
for obvious reasons. He was the heir of Glenelvan, and as 
papa, being a just many would divide his whole property, 
equally, between his sons and jdaughters, it was of prime 
importance that Hermann should accumulate individual pro- 
perty, so that, as the proprietor and resident of Glenelvan, 
this venerable homestead should not apparently, or in fact, 
suffer loss or diminution. 

Glenelvan had great and varied resources within itself, 
fully equal to the yearly expenditure of any of its successive 
heirs and incumbents, and they always provided against a 
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drain of them by the rightful marriage dowers, or patrimony, 
by requiring the heir to accumulate — by saving from bis 
allowance, or by commerce, or by a learned profession — 
sufficient substance, that when he became the proprietor of 
this grand old place^ it should neither be degraded in posi- 
tion nor impoverished in means. Papa chose that Hermann 
should engage in business abroad, believing he would 
thereby widen his sphere of experience, and general informa- 
tion, smd sympathies ; and would, in consequence of these, 
bring new ideas, and develop to a greater extent the natural 
capacities of his inherited estate. 

Papa had a sister living south, on a princely estate, 
belonging to her husband ; but of this aunt, Hermann 
iHBver spoke m any of hfs letters. I think he had not 
seen her. 

But the winter, with its duties and its joys, its studies 
and amusements wore away, and the glad spring came un- 
locking her thousand crystal caskets, scattering her price- 
loss jewels through many a fairy delL 

One lovely morning, when the sun was just glancing 
down into the green valleys, and the dews were trembling 
«on many a jsilveiy leaf and opening flower, while song-birds 
were pouring forth their merriest lays, and along the hedges 
and beneath old jutting eves, the fantastic beginnings of 
many a bright little home might be seen, we went forth — 
Rose and I, with Miss Standi^ on our first holiday, to visit 
the home of our dead. 

On a beautiful western slope, defended on the north by 
jutting crags, and a fitunte3 growth of black cedars, my an- 
cestors were ga^ered. I shall not speak at length of these. 
Of all the green mounds there, two, only, were heaped with- 
in the scope of my memory. 

And there our steps were staid. We came, bringing the 
earliest flowers, to plant upon a small green monnd, with its 
tiny marble slab of dazzliBg whiteness standing at its head. 

A weeping-willow, bending gracefuWy, %vi^^Vei^ \><^ ^^^ 
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fro, swept the long grass with its shining hair. Miss Stand- 
ish stooped and read : 

GeBTBUDB EvAlfGELINB MllTgTBB. ^ 

May 12, 1835. Aged 8 years and 12 days. ^ 
'' Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

" This is the g^ave of your angel-sister," she said to Rose, 
who turned away to wipe a tear from her tender blue eyes. 

I remember her, our pretty Gertrude, with all the fresh- 
ness of a morning dream. Her blue eyes, tender like Rosa^s, 
the soft rings of her golden hair, the pale, fair brow, traced 
by its blue veins, deepening almost violet upon the temples, 
so transparent was the alabaster whiteness of her skin, and 
her mouth — angels only have a mouth so pure — soft, sweet, 
at times sad, oh, far too sad for childhood. The silken 
thread of thought was at that moment running on in harmo- 
ny, for Rose softly said : 

" Sad as the faces of friends that die, and beautiful as 
their memory." 

And our baby-sister, with her angel beauty, her sweet, 
lisping mouth, her heaven-revealing eyes, and bright gleam- 
ing hair, was a prophecy, now fulfilled. 

We sat down by the little green mound, and talked of the 
days when she played among the flowers, herself lovelier 
than any there. I had not then learned to look beyond the 
scope of visible things, and this early death was to me a 
dark and unlovely mystery. 

The other was a larger g^ave — a dark cypress overshad- 
owing the massive marble at the head, and here, many costly 
and exquisitely fair and lovely offerings had been brought ; 
thus cherishing the beautiful memory of the dead. 

We read on that marble page : 

Sophie Enoelborg Minster. 

Date and inscription had little interest for us ; we remem- 
bered only the ** home-gone." 

This lady was my father^s eldest sister, though younger 
than himself, and her home had always been at Glenelvan, 
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the place of her birth. I remembered her fair, sweet face, 
ber gentle demeanor, her low, kind voice, which was full of 
melody. She was often sad, always grave and retiring. 
She often caressed me, but always in her peculiarly gentle 
manner, whilst I studied her curiously bat all unquestioning. 
So was I held in awe by the presence of an intangible mys- 
tery. 

Once, when walking in the shrubbery, alone with mamma, 
I said, " Dearest mamma, why does aunt Engcl never laugb, 
or sing at the harp, as you do ?'' 

The bright smile faded all out of mamma's face, and pres- 
ently she softly said, " Do you think the angels up in heav- 
en ever laugh, my child ?" 

" Oh, they are too happy to laugh, but surely they play on 
golden harps, mamma I" 

Eeceiving no response to this, I said — " Is my aunt Engel 
so happy then ? She is good and kind — ^but one lovely night, 
just on the border of the gloaming, I was searching for 
primroses out by the little water-fall, then I saw dear aunt 
Engel kneeling on the damp and cold rock, crying bitterly, 
with a low Boft cry as angels alone might listen to hear. 
What does this mean, dearest mamma ?" 

I saw a tear gathering in mamma's eyes, and saw also 

that I had brought a pang to her heart, and I hastened to 

beg her forgiveness. I felt that I deserved pimishment 

for my perversity, knowing that our aunt EngePs moods or 

ways, were held too sacred to allow question or remark. I 

could not measure the degree of my offence, but when I saw 

the pain I had occasioned, I felt that my punishment was 

great. 

From this momentary abstraction, while memory had gone 

back to the dim past, lingering over a mystery that might 

never be revealed to me, I was aroused by the murmured 

words of my companions. There.was a pause, and then Miss 

Standish repeated in a soft undertone — 
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'' Here scattered, oil the earUeat of the year, 
By hands ODseen, are showers of violets found i 
The red-breast loves to build and warble here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.'* 

" How beautiful I" Rosa said. " May I ask who is the au- 
thor of those lines, Miss Standish 7" 

" They are from * Grey's Elegy,' or rather left out, for^diat 
cause, I cannot tell, since they are so full of beauly. 

We sat by these graves and talked of our sister, of her 
pretty ways ; but of aunt Engel, we spoke no word, her 
memory was to us as something holy. She was a saint enr - 
shrined, over whom a vail had fallen which no sacrile^oos 
hand might ever dare to lift. 

We spent that sunny spring morning with the angels of 
our house. 

On the eve of that same day a warm glow of happiness 
was felt at Glenelvan, spreading through the entire domes- 
tic circle, for that, letters had arrived from Hermann. He 
was in good health. He had located in Mobile, Alabama, . 
had opened a fine business, which promised well, and was 
soon to be married to a most lovely woman, a charming 
young widow, Mrs. Lena Hays, whose father was a Southern 
man, and herself of Southern birth and education. 

He would bring his bride, for a visit, to Glenelvan — ^would 
doubtless arrive in mid-summer. 

Rose and I went to pay our evening visit to our cottagerSi 
and to carry them this pleasant news concerning the son ci 
their protector. Each and every of these expressed greats 
pleasure at this intelligence, and an affectionate interest in^ 
the subject generally. They rejoiced in the well-being of the 
heir of Glenelvan, for in him they saw their future master 
and friend. 

Of these cottages, I should have spoken at an earlier date. 
There were three of them, neat and convenient, each with 
its garden in front, with a plat of ground where trees or 
riDes might be nurtured, at the wiW oi \ihfe mc,\«c\i«tA>, ot 
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whatever little indulgence of display or t^te their 
or fancy might suggest. 

>a had built them for the comfort of the families of la- 
r men whom he might require to work the land belong. 
» Glenelvan. And as with his scientific knowledge and 
ous management, these were found not only more than 
lent to sustain them and meet the annual expenses of 
imily of the proprietor, but also to give an abtmdant 
)rt to the families of the tenantry and retainers, those 
Iwelt within his house. 

passing notice of the cottagers would undoubtedly hare 
iterest for the lovers of detail, as also to them who are 
Qg to give a few fragments of thought to the humbler 
s of life. 

the first cottage lives James Dunn, with his wife, a 
hy and industrious woman, and three robust and fine 
ng children : the eldest, Susan, a rosy-cheeked girl of 
en. The father was the gardener of Glenelvan, but 
: duly to the river each morning, at an early hour, for 
for Ihe great breakfast table, as also for all the cot- 
rs. He was assisted in his matutinal purvey by his 
t Jimmy — ^his youngest — ^a boy of ten years. Susan 
3d her father often at the lighter garden-work — Jimmy 
^ far too heedless a little chap for any of these finer em- 
ments, and was kept a greater part of the time at a 

01 for small children, down in the village. Then, at the 
» of each week, mamma had the little fellow up at the 
e, to pass under a thorough review, when he always 
ived a reward according to the progress he had made, 
not this little boy alone, but all the children of bur 
►le were taught to feel that they were under her imme- . 

2 and guardian care. 

''e liked Susan ; she was a good, careful girl, and Rose 
I, in our evening calls at the cottages, carried her a 

ty book, or some pieces for her patchwork, of which she 
very fond Next to this, and Btand\ug a\i^t\» Vj \\SJ^ 
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— as did all these pretty dwellings — ^lived Kitty Malone, and 
her husband, the willing but stupid Patrick : there we stoptto 
play with her fat baby, and read to her for half and hour. 
The last house I had nearly forgotten, though we failed not 
in duty or courtesy there, I could not possibly feel the same 
degree of interest as at the others. First, the twain living 
there seemed unsocial. They were not as intelligent, or 
endowed with capacity to be : next, they had no fat baby 
rolling on the floor, and no rosy-cheeked, patchwork-loving 
Susan, or laughing, romping Polly, younger than Susan, and 
her only sister, whom I had quite forgotten, for we saw less 
of her than of Susan, for she helped her mother in all the 
cares and labors of the household. Rose discovered that she 
had a fondness for pets, and, therefore, carried her a pretty 
white rabbit, the remembrance of which will, probably, fill 
Polly's good little heart with gratitude to her dying day. 

Susan was my senior by two years ; yet I had pleasure in 
teaching her many things, and there was evidently a feeling 
of sincere attachment between us. Once, upon a certain 
occasion, I said to her, " Susan, dear, I am going to have 
you for my little handmaiden, my pet and companion ; for 
Meta, you know, is to go with Rose." 

" Oh, then I will finish my patchwork quilt, directly, to 
give to mother," she said, her face brightening. 

" Well, you need be in no hurry ; you shall piece one for 
Polly, and have time to piece another for yourself, for I 
mean that you shall have quite a little establishment of your 

" Indeed I and live with you as good Monica does wif^ 
the Madam V 

" Precisely, Susan dear. This being the case, you are to 
infer, that papa is to look about for a husband for you, who 
is to be as loving, kind, and faithful to his wife, as Hans 
to his." 

" Your papa I dear Miss Minnie ? I thought this duty 



own." 
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was to come in with the next generation,'' Susan said, with 
dk deeper blush. 

" Ah 1 I see.'' It was now my turn to blush. " Ah, 
Susan, you little rogue I but I think I should choose to 
leave this affair to papa, after alL" 

There was silence for some little time, and then I re- 
sumed— 

" And who knows but what papa may build me a nice 
cottage, somewhere between here and Umberhurst; then 
we shall not be far from mamma — can come over to tea, 
nearly every evening, and sing with Mildred." 
" But, dear, could you possibly live in a cottage ?" 
" Oh, I would have it the dearest little paradise in the 
world.'' 
" It must be, if you were the mistress." 
To a maturer mind this might have been an occasion for 
much amusement. The little bride-in-prospect, going over 
to mamma, every evening, to tea, and lingering to sing 
with the elder sister. It must not be forgotten, that I had 
not then passed out from under the caressing care of dear 
mamma, though, for the moment, looking toward a maturer 
state of the future. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was midsummer, and my brother HemianR had a 
briDging with him his beautiful wife, and her prett] 
nieota, a little girl of some four summers, who e 
equally attached to her mamma and her nurse Chloe. A 
ther had espoused an interesting widow, whose hnsba: 
died a few months previous to the birth of this h( 
child. I think our parents were as much pleased wit] 
daughter as we with our sister-in-laW. Great attenti( 
shown her — we had frequent guests, invitations wei 
stantly received, and parties made. But of these, Ro 
I knew little, we were kept close to our studies, and 
had a holiday. 

The first of these I should have forgotten, but foi 
sentences that fell from unguarded lips — giving me a 
uing glance into a mystery about which I had never 
to question. This was an entering-wedge which nc 
prudence, no future precaution, could ever withdraw — ^t 
remained intact — so neither could any amount of hg-rar 
or delving of mind advance it a hair's breadth. 

That day our house had been filled with guests. A 
rooms had been opened and the family pictures unco 

Now all the guests wer^gone^ and a grateful hush h£ 
en upon the whole house. I sat alone in the embrasui 
window — a circumstance for which I could in no w 
count — ^the heavy drapery had fallen, concealing m< 
the inner view, and I was looking with a half sad but a 
ing soul upon the quiet garden, the great trees silverec 
the moon's pale light, listening to the soft murmuring 
fountain, and to the far-off liquid note of the nigl 
which clove the odorous air. 
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I liad, for 6ome moments, been aware of gently spoken 
words wilhin the room, but not of tbcir import A name 
Bpoken gave me a startling consciousness. 

"lam all too sad, mother, looking npon that beautiful 
picture — so lovely, so life-like, so like aunt Engel — ^for I can- 
not hide from myself the remembrance of her happiness 
blighted, ker wealth wasted for any good purpose it ever 
served her or us." 

" Nay, not wasted, my son, since her wealth secured the 
bappiness or comfort, at least, of suffering innocence." 

** True, my mother, but I must believe she died for one 
^vho was not worthy to touch Ihe dust beneath her feet." 

'^ If so, she has exchanged a crown of thorns for a crown 
t)f glory." 

" Still must we lament her loss. Beautiful, gentle, gifted, 
^d with such a wealth of love in that great and noble 

lieart, which broke ." 

" Cease, cease, my son. You must think of Engel as she 
was in the dtiys of her brightest happiness on oarth, or as 
sbe is now, in heaven. As I now look on that sweet face, 
which seems to smile down upon us with her own still, se- 
rene smile, I can almost believe it is our own Engel come 
back to us in ail her glorious beauty. Thus, oh thus our 
Engel looked oa that fatal morning of her bridal—." 

The drapery rustled ; for in my eagerness, I had thrust 
it aside, and my face, white as ray dress, was distinctly 
brought to view. My mother turned with a frightened look, 
exclaiming — 

" Bless me, child, how is it possible you are thus linger- 
ing here alone ?* 

But my brother whispered, " Give yourself no unrest, dear 
mother, Minnie Was, doubtless, wrapt in one of her poetic 
reveries, and has heard nothing." 

My mother's fears were not so easily quieted, her face still 
Wore signs of emotion, as she took up the small silver bell 
aad rang to sawraon our Attendant. Meta catBA c^v^VN.^ . 

2 
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" Go up with Miss Minnie to her chamber. I think it n 
past her usual bed-time. Enquire if Miss Standisb wishei 
for anything, and then, Meta, as you must be tired, you nee( 
not wait up longer." 

Then with a kiss for one and a good night for the othei' 
both Meta and I were dismissed, neither of us receiving i 
reproof, and perhaps neither deserved one, though we hsu 
unwittingly brought a pang to the heart that loved us. 

But with me present thoughts and awakened memoriei 
were all too busy for sleep. I had a vague and fleeting re 
membrance of the time when aunt Engel looked as there ii 
her picture, beautiful in her heart-born happiness, with i 
queenly glory falling about her statue-like person. When on 
elders called her Sophie and our people Miss Sophie or Mis 
Engelborg, and not unfrequently, the lady Engelborga ; an' 
then I could but dimly remember that a change came, 
knew not how or why, when all her glowing happiness wa 
gone^ she was tranquil, serene and loving still ; and, ah, 
remembered from this, she was always called Engel, and ov 
Engel. 

And truly, for the aura of her angelic spirit pervaded m 
father's house. 

Could it be tliat Monica had it in her power to reveal 1 
me any pai"t of this mystery ? Of which the longing 1 
know fevered my day-dreams, and oftimes, banished slecf 
but. if so, how should I dare to ask of Monica what my m 
ther had thought wiser to withhold ? Then I rose, and di 
ping a napkin into the basin of water, cooled my hands ai 
brow, and fell asleep. 

The rapidly succeeding events in which I was allowc 
slightly to participate, added to the steady pressure of m 
studies, drove for the time this harassing thought from nc 
mind. * * * And so we were all going to spend tl 
day at Umberhurst I Aunt Frances had been explicit in h( 
note of invitation that Rose and Minnie should come, 1 
visit with Fan and Belle. TUift aunt was my mamma's on] 
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sister, and living at Umberhurst, her husband's paternal es- 
tate, lying some half-dozen miles from Glcnelvan. 

Greatly to the joy of some portion of our household, a Mr. 
Sterling, a warm friend of my brother Hermann, and also of 
sister Mildred, arrived by boat from the city. I could not 
bat hazard a guess, mentally be it understood, that Mr. 
James Geoffrey Sterling had some previous intimation of thd 
anticipated visit on that particular day. 

Immediately after breakfast, then, our whole party were 
ready to set out. Edgar was at home now, and as mamma 
proposed to take Miss Standish with us, the family carriage 
woald be full, my brother Hermann, his wife and her little 
Lena Illeota, drove over in the open curricle, well pleased 
to have an entire carriage to themselves. 

Mr. Stirling and sister Mildred, galloped past us, splendid- 
ly mounted, for my father's saddle-horses, the " greys," were 
scarcely equaled, certainly not surpassed, in all the country 
Bide. 

Mildred was smiling brightly, as with her companion they 
dashed past us ; her rich riding-habit, the skirt of which near- 
ly swept the ground, was of sober green cloth, and buttoned 
from the waist to the throat with studs of jet, set in pure 
gold, a standing collar over which fell a neat frill of Meck- 
lin lace, a few soft ringlets of her abundant hair flowed down 
from beneath her glossy beaver, whose sable plumes nearly 
kissed the overarching boughs as they, with prancing steeds 
wound round the smooth slopes of this woodland road. I 
had never seen our Mildred looking lovelier. 

The morning was of surpassing loveliness. The heavy 
dews of the previous night lay in countless diamonds on the 
thick, rustling foliage, shaded here and there by towering 
evergreens, through which the sunshine broke in patches of 
golden sheen. 

The broad and massive gate, opening from the highroad 
to the Umberhurst avenues, was held back by a young and 
whle servitor and as we swept around tbe noVAe e«tfv%.^%- 
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drive — its overarching trees, its " dim religious light," its 
cool and fragrant atmosphere, seemed, to the wrapt fancy, 
but an immense cathedral aisle, and the plaintive note of the 
coy wood-bird, the choral symphonies. 

With something of awe mingled with her transport, Miss 
Standish exclaimed — 

" Oh I how very like this is to some of our lovely English 
parks at home. Only the mansion, of which I have just a 
glimpse, has a more cheerful aspect." 

The first view was of a very large, substantial-looking 
house, of a soft cream color, gleaming through the noble 
trees, most like a fairy palace. A nearer view showed this 
to be real, and, also, that the mansion was very tastefhlly 
finished, with a high verandah from the second floor, out 
upon which those elegant chambers opened ; a handsome 
piazza in front, around the massive white columns of which 
some choice vines were clinging ; then, on either side, and 
receding, were the wings of the house, and of the same color 
and finished with bright green Venetian blinds. 

It had a look of freshness, of new young life, abounding 
with evidences of feminine taste. Indeed, it was well known 
that aunt Frances had suggested and designed all the orna- 
mental architecture, the house at Umberhurst having been 
originally a well built, substantial, but plain one, suited to 
the simple tastes, and supplying all the comforts known to 
its early builders. With these later improvements it was 
an elegant and very desirable dwelling. 

Just as Miss Standish had ceased speaking, a pair of 
white kids left their dam and scrambled upon the rocks, 
tittering their querrilous plaint of ma-a-a-a. Rose, laughing, 
said, these were hints to a Greek mythology. 

Papa made a playful rejoinder — something about the goat 
Jove sucked— -of sympathies and associations, of majesty 
and power, descending through such a long line of ancestors ; 
but so eager was I peeping through the flowering shrubs, to 
catch the first glimpse of Fan and BeUe, that I could not 
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have answered for it, whether he said that my uncle, Ra. 
pelje, the proprietor of Jmberhurst, was a direct descendant 
and representative of Jove ; or the dam of these pretty kids, 
the remote descendant of his alma mater. 

I knew mamma was pleased with papa's playful mood, 
though it was not an infrequent one, and Edgar laughed 
outright. After a slight pause, Miss Standish said — 

" What a soft, mellowHsounding name, Umberhurst I Its 
appropriateness must ever possess a charm for the lover of 
harmonies. I marvel somewhat, however, that its present 
mistress, with her English associations, did not baptize it 
with the grand patronymic of Northumberland, which, for 
this estate, would have equal significance." 

"The Rapelje's would, doubtless, have objected to a 
change of name," papa said. 

"Indeed I Well, with either name attached thereto, I 
should be inexpressibly happy to ramble, for hours, in these 
deep and winding avenues." 

The rumbling sound of our carriage wheels at length sub- 
sided at the foot of the broad steps, and aunt Frances came 
out upon the piazza, with Fan and Belle on either side of 
her, like two blush-roses. They were drest alike, in simple 
gowns of white muslin, with blue waist-ribbons ; but their 
exuberant joy gave them a brighter color than damenature 
designed them to wear on every-day occasions ; and Belle's 
pale, golden curls danced about her neck, in very sympathy 
with her laughing blue eyes and wave-like motions. There 
were many tender greetings, and many kind enquiries for 
the absent. My cousin, Claude, aunt Francos' eldest son, 
had just sailed in a vessel, belonging to his father, for the 
West Indies — ^to the Island of Hayti — where he was intend- 
ing to spend the winter, and my cousin, Leonora, was still 
at a far-famed seminary in Troy. 

Rose went with Fannie up stairs, and Belle and I begged 
the little Lena Illeota of her mother, and then hastened at 
once to the kitohen and dining-room to exbibil to \.o "SVciSSk^ 
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and Dinah, as being the moat beantiful child extant ; and 
when this mission was performed, we proceeded directly to 
show Belle's pretty white rabbits to the little lady, by way 
of preserving the equilibrium of her character, checking her 
budding vanity ; then, each of us, carrying one of the snowy 
pets — ^Lena Illeota with the smallest one gathered in the 
folds of her little dress — we took an airing about the lawo, 
for the benefit of the whole. 

Presently I saw Mildred, now attired in a beautiful India 
muslin, her lovely brown hair wooing the sunbeams within 
its classic folds, and many a waving ringlet playing about 
her swan-like neck — my beautiful sister, Mildred, I saw . 
coming out upon the piazza, and down the steps, attended by 
Ikfr. Sterling. 

How was it possible my Mildred could walk by his side, 
could talk to him with such graceful self-possession 1 Mr. 
Sterling I— of whom I was actually afraid — ^with his elegant 
manners, yet to her always deferential, his grave deport- 
ment, figure and mien so a ^pUmb^ and his almost womanly 
diffidence, which often brought the rich blood mantling his 
uncommonly handsome face. 

I did not dislike Mr. Sterling, on the contrary, when lie 
conversed with papa, I admired him greatly ; but if he ad- 
dressed me, his serious manner and his marked diffidence 
put to flight every living idea in my witless little head. 

Mildred and Mr. Sterling were immediately followed by 
Miss Standish, Edgar, Fan, and Rose, who tripped lightly 
across the gravel-walk and turned into one of the many 
avenues, where Miss Standish had expressed a wish to walk. 
They all soon disappeared from our sight, and we saw them 
no more until we met at dinner. 

Late in the afternoon, Mildred and Miss Standish played 
and sang, Mr. Sterling and Edgar accompanying them. My 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Lena Minster, was prevailed upon to take 
her seat at the piano, when the wild sweetness of her voice, 
tha brilliancy of her touch and execution, charmed every one 
present 
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In conclusion, Mildred begged the little Lena Illeota to 
sing a little song, which she did, all the while lisping bo 
prettily ; and the manner of her singing was a surprise to 
nearly all of ns, and we knew not which to admire most, the 
studied accomplishments of the mother, or the native grace 
of the child. *** Aunt Prances and mamma at length with- 
drew to a pretty boudoir on the opposite side of the house, 
and thither I soon found my way. Sitting on K low ottoman 
at their feet, I listened eagerly, as they talked of my uncle, 
Stanly Hastings, of whom they had had recent intelligence. 
He was their elder, and now only brother, but had returned 
to England when aunt Frances was but a schooV-girl, and 
they had not since met. He was still unmarried, as they 
supposed ; had expressed much kindly interest in all of us, 
both at Umberhurst and at Glenelvan, and yearned for a re- 
anion with his beloved sisters ; for in his last letter he had 
said, that if tiiey could not be induced to cross the water to 
him, he must ; he should and would come to them. 

I had heard that my uncle Hastings had been abroad ; in- 
deed, had spent many years in India ; and during this time 
little correspondence was kept up. Since then, my mamma 
and aunt Frances occasionally received a package of India 
shawls and muslins. Mamma, I knew, had from this uncle 
received, among other beautiful things, a pearl necklace, 
with her bridal gifts. 

Well, indeed, and would he come ? should we like him ? 
How would he look after his long sojourn beneath those In- 
dian skies ? Was he indeed never married, really ? Upon 
this point my mamma and aunt held different opinions. Here 
was fopd for my inquisitiveness. 

" Think as you will, dearest sister," said my aunt. "Our 
brother will settle this question directly he comes, and if nei- 
ther of us choose to ask it, I have one in my mind, who I 
think will.'* Then laughing, gave me a little pat upon my 
cheek. 

But now papa and uncle Eapelje, of Umberhurat, came 
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geeking ns. Papa was about to send John for our carriage, 
but would first be advised if mamma's visit was completed. 
Aunt would bear not a word of her leaving before tea, " there 
would be a lovely moon, our horses were strong and sure- 
footed, John was a careful driver, would take us home in an 
hour." "And twenty minutes," papa added. We staid. 
There was no hurrying — ^but never was mistress of a larger 
house blest with cook and housemaid more prompt than 
Phillis and Dinah. Scipio (abbreviated to Scip), Dinah's sa- 
ble offspring, who always let us through the gates into the 
Umberhurst grounds, seemed to have the capacity of being 
everywhere all in one moment, and of doing the right thing 
just at the right time — was of incomparable value in the 
way of forwarding and expediting the lighter household 
duties. 

And on rare occasions, Cato, Dinah's husband, served in 
the drawing-room with a grace and facility equaled by few 
of his class. Cato was serving-man in general, and gentle- 
man at large, and head servant at Umberhurst. 

Tea was over, and then after a few " more last words," 
we entered our carriage and drove homeward. I know not 
which was pleasantest, this quiet drive beneath the harvest 
moon, or that in the flush and glow of morning. The first 
was full of hope and expectation, the last of pleasing memo- 
ries. 



^> 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I commence this chapter with the registry of two events, 
which had a bearing upon all onr after lives ; the first, was 
the betrothal of my sister Mildred to Mr. Sterling ; the sec- 
ond, the departure of my brother Hermann with his family 
to their southern home. 

After this date, no incident occurred to interrupt the 
smooth current of daily life at Glenelvan, until the last days 
of autumn, and just as winter was setting in. 

Our mamma decided to have Rose and I spend it in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Standish was to go to IJmberhurst, as aunt 
Frances most cheerfully acted upon mamma's suggestion to 
engage her as a governess for Fannie and Bell. And this 
arrangement was one of mutual satisfaction, or rather I 
should say of delight. 

No hindrances or interruptions arose to impede the execu- 
tion of mamma's well-formed plans, and almost before I had 
well considered whether I should enjoy another winter's ab- 
sence from my dear happy home, we, Rose and I, were 
well settled, with our friends in that distant city. 

The family with whom we were domiciled, were distant 
relations of mamma's, English Friends — by the fashionabkbr-^k 
world termed quakers. We were quite at home, and very 
happy with Madam Cadwallader and her numerous family of 
sons and daughters, and I soon forgot my shyness, which 
their grave though gentle manners and rigid adherence to 
the plain language induced, or more correctly speaking, re- 
newed, for beneath all this precision, I found warm and true 
hearts. And soon I learned to love that simplicity of manner 
more than the most elaborate politeness of fashionable life. 

This e:iceYlent woman cheered and encouiag^Si xx^^^m*^^- 

2* 
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ed away difficulties or aided us in surmounting them, so that 
our progress at Don Pico's far-famed school was rapid and 
unremitting. She was a large-hearted woman, I know, else 
she could never have aided us so cheerfully and with such 
a sweet spontauiety in the attainment of accomplishments 
which she regarded but as a vain show. 

The winter was wearing toward spring. Every possible 
care had been taken of my health, I was comfortabljr con- 
tent, yet I began to suffer greatly from a nervous depression. 
At times I could vividly remember being possessed oi this 
feeling once before, and then it faded away beyond reoalL 
Long ago, I had spent a season in Boston, with aunt Engel- 
borg, who took me with her for a little pet and companion. 
Then one night, I awoke believing that I heard mamma and 
baby Gertrude talking to me, and at the same moment felt 
a sickening longing for home. Aunt Engelborg would have 
returned to Glenelvan at once, but on the following day I 
had entirely recovered from this little attack of supposed 
homesickness, and though we remained a month longer in 
Boston and vicinity, there was no recurrence of it. Now, I 
was often conscious of the same feeling, only intensified, and 
not unfrequently awoke to find dear Rose wiping the heavy 
tears from my face and soothing me with kindest caresses. 

Happily, just at this period, an unusual circumstance trans- jf' 
pired, which brought a new element into my mental arena. 

Leaving Rose to her studies in our quiet room up stairs, 
and going down to the parlor, I found there, sitting with 
Madam Cadwallader, a large grim looking man, whom I liked 
not at first and whom I chose to avoid ever after. 

The lady called me to her side, and folding one arm gent- 
ly around my waist, informed me that the gentleman was her 
brother, who had recently returned from a long sojourn in 
Europe. Then quickly added — 

" My brother, thee should know this little girl, she is a 
niece of our relation, Stanly Hastings, whom doubtless thee 
re/nembers,^' 
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" I remember the Stanly Hastings of forty years ago, 
sufficiently well — ^I wish I could remember no other." 

" Sure, thee knew him from a boy ; but, brother, what docs 
thee mean ?" 

** Our cousin Hastings went out to India, where he spent 
the better — ^ha — I should say the greater part of his life j but 
has now returned to England." 

" Ah, sure 1 But is he greatly changed ?" 

" Hum I He looks like a native, his talk is a jargon of 
" naval dialect ^ and Hindostinee, and the dear knows what, 
fint Hastings is evidently in possession of great wealth. 
After he had been in the country some ten years or so, he 
married a rich Begum, who endowed him with vast estates, 
and he brings with him his little girl, by whom he will draw 
a vast revenue. But, ha, hum, indeed, there is no fault to 
be found with that, sure ; he is not the first English gentle- 
man, or, if weihear rightly, American either, who has gone to 
India and enriched himself by marrying a native lady of rank.' 

" Surely not ; for, brother, thee cannot have forgotten 
neighbor Weedon, who sent home to this country his two 
little girls, himself following a few years afterwards, and 
thenceforth, during his whole lifetime, drawing a revenue, 
which, heaven forgive him, he appropriated to his carnal 
#^leasure, defrauding his own flesh and blood of their natural 
* rights." 

"Ha, Weedon was worse than a highwayman ; he took 
from his own their property and their name." 

I could hear no more. Indignant that my uncle should be 
spoken of with such cool contempt, and in such connexion, 
and overjoyed at the thought of some day seeing him, and 
this little girl of tropical birth, I forgot the impropriety, the 
rudeness of speaking without permission, to my elders, and 
suddenly exclaimed — 

*' Oh, then I hope to see my uncle whom my mother loves 
80 well, and my little cousin will be dear to us all, and most 
welcome to my father's house." 
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This man turned toward me with a kind of sardonic 
smile, and said, " No donbt of it, thy nncle brings bis wel- 
come with him " 

" He could not fail to do so," I said, the hot blood rushing 
to my head. And then I sat down, determined to sustain 
my own courage with thoughts of my mother's joy, when 
she should hear this news. Then I built up my pride to over' 
top the front of this man's insolence. Was not my uncle, as 
also my mother, descended from an old and noble family — 
thdr father having been the younger son of a younger son, 
changed only the matter of title and wealth, not of blood. 
And now my uncle had married an eastern princess, his child 
would inherit her mother's rank, and with it more wealth than 
it had required to sustain my ancestors in positions equal to 
that of their elder brothers. And this child, my little cou- 
sin, how could I possibly wait a day to see her ! Leaving 
my seat, I went directly to Madam Cadwallader for her ac- 
customed kiss. I said, ^* Good night, I must talk with 
Rose." 

The gentleman lifted his cold grey eyes, saying — 

" I see somewhat of Stanly Easting's spirit here. Lydia, 
I am not clear in my mind but that this new relation may 
have a taste of the same when the difference of complexion 
is fully discovered I" 

" Your insinuation docs not escape me, sir," I said, in a 
low, quiet voice. " But were this India cousin of mine as 
dark of skin as a native of the Guinea coast, she is still the 
daughter of Captain Stanly Hastings, and niece to Madam 
Minster of Glenelvan, and Madam Kapelje of Umberhurst, 
and will be received by her relatives with affection and 
honor." 

Then with a slight courtesy to the grim monster, I escaped 
from the room and fled up stairs to Rose, to her recounted 
what I had just learned — expressing a fond hope of soon 
seeing mamma's relatives — indulging in many speculations 
about tRe looks, manners, age, temper, and endowments, 
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mental and moral, of this India cousin of ours, and conclud- 
ing with a brilliant romance full of Utopian suggestions and 
schemes of which my mind was quite prolific. 

" My Rose, I believe our good friend Madam Cadwalladcr 
wished to secure my good will toward this polar-bear bro- 
ther of hers ; but his first growl put me on the defensive, a 
position from which I do not mean to retire.'* 

" I hope she may not suffer any disquiet from this slight 
passage-at-arms, between her brother and this spirited sister 
of mine. I think, however, her own good sense will set her 
right" 

"Indeed, she was never out of the way; but I shall 
speak to her myself about it ; and farther, I will crave of 
ber the history of those * two little girls she alluded to.' " 
"It will have much of interest /<?r you, doubtless.'* 
' " Why for me, dear ?" 

" Oh, because, Minnie, you are such an infantile humani- 
tarian, or at least Madam Cadwallader thinks you will be 
L the founder of some such society." 

" I hope I may, I did not come into this world to leave it 
no better than I found it. There will be a work for me to 
■ do.» 

Nothing more was said then, but a chord was struck 
^hicb had often vibrated before. 
Now I thought much on what Mr. Chalkley had communi- 
jt cated. What was my eagerness to learn something more 
B definite of the personel, of manners and customs of the 
f honsehold, and intellectual culture of the Begum my uncle 
bad espoused — ^but for all this I would not deign to pro- 
pound the slightest question to the personage from whom I 
had gained so casually my first hints of all this matter. 
But with dear Eose, lovely as an angel, warm-hearted, con- 
I ^^cscending, genial, unexalting, how easy it was to acconi- 
I Plisb, without an apparent effort, what I might have given 
^y h'fe to do, and fail ; not in this alone, but in many, very 
\ '"any other thin^. 
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Well, Mr. Chalkley and I did not suit. He was to me j 
huge bear, and as ever he stretched out his great paws t( 
caress me, I became the veriest little porcupine, clewed uj 
and impervious at all points, while Rose, Martha and Lydij 
(ladwallader, played with the monster, like harmless little 
kittens. 

And this event, though savoring somewhat of the disa 
greeable, was a means of permanent good to me. All mj 
nervous depression was gone at once. I recovered physical 
strength, and my habit of mirth radiated through our little 
circle. I did not fail to write to mamma and aunt Frances, 
and quite triumphantly, of the indulgence my propensity to 
" inquisitiveness " had had. 

Then I wrote to my uncle, expressing an affectionate in- 
terest in his welfare, telling him this had been transmitted 
to me through mamma and aunt Frances, who still fondly 
cherished his memory, and earnestly invited him to my fath- 
er's house, and to bring his dear little girl whom we were pre- 
pared to love, and hoped to win her to love us. J[ submitted 
my letter to Rose for the approbation and benefit of her su- 
perior judgment, directed and sent it at cnce. 

I secretly, yet most fondly hoped my letter might receive 
an answer, yet reason steadily and roughly combatted all 
these vain thoughts. The bare idea that Captain Stanly 
Hastings, a naval officer of the British service, would think 
it worth while to reply to a letter from a little girl whom 
he had never seen, was preposterous. But these conflictis|^ 
thoughts were not without their uses 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

8 King shall answer and say unto them, Verily, I say unto you, 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
one it unto me. St. Matth« xxy : 40. 

believing that Madam Cadwallader would indulge 
I the full history of those strange little girls, the hint 
h had 80 much impressed me, I had waited a suita- 
aent to ask her. 

vere just at this time invited to spend a certain even- 
he house of Mrs. Clement Porson's — ^twp of her daugh- 
ng pupils at Don Pico's school, had taken pains to 
if Rose and me, great attention. The company was 
nail and very select. 

Clement Porson lived in a fine house, just opposite 
Cadwallader's, and as in their calls of ceremony. Miss 
and Miss Ella Porson had met Martha and Lydia Cad- 
tr, they also had received a note of invitation to the 
Q Soiree," and, oh, joy, her mother had abated a moi- 
3r precision, and they too were going 1 
lad been taught to make all preparations in due 

I had decided to wear, it being now mid-February, 
y cold, my rose colored merino dress, beautifully 
.nd trimmed — startling contrast I with black velvet 

I had also a necklace of jet, very pretty, and more- 
ry rare, that I designed should be my only attempt 
^special ornament. 

, the housemaid, came with a message from her mis- 
' would Miss Minnie please come down to her room 
w minutes ?" 

nplied at once. As I entered. Madam said to me, 
up with one of ber kindest smilea — 
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" Dear, I have thought as thee intends to wear that p 
dress, if it suits thee, I will change the ribbons, and wl 
out this morning, I found this lavender colored plush, wh 
I think is in better taste. Thy French mantua-maker 
fond of strong contrasts." 

" Ah I thank you, this is very lovely I I do really like 
better than my black velvet." 

" I am glad it pleases thee. Now run and bring the dre 
and we will put the plush right on — ^but the girls will 
quite surprised." 

I brought it instantly, and we were soon engaged in r 
ping off the bows and knots of black, and making ready 
substitute the lavender color. My friend said — 

" That French-woman should have known better than 
have chosen black to put upon this lovely rose color : 
perfect mimicry of the little rose on thy cheeks, and tl 
dark, curling hair. Altogether making but a wax dolly 
thee." 

" Do you not like my little winter roses then ?" 

" On the contrary, I am only too glad to see that they < 
not fade, with thy studious habits." 

" Thank you. Mamma has had a brilliant color ; ai 
then, I walk a good deal." 

" Thee means to keep thy pretty inheritance I But as th 
has a lovely natural bloom, and thy hair is profuse and ve 
nice, a sober dress becomes thee best. I will choose, rath 
that thy looks shall set off thy dress, than the reverse. Ai 
this pretty gown, as it was before, seemed to me but a j)flr« 
upon the work of the Great Artist." 

" Oh, how pretty this is going to be I Now, while n 
ning this row upon the skirt, will you not tell me all abo 
those little girls who were sent here from India ?" 

" Ah I sure thee does not yet remember that mere allusi' 
to them ?" 

" Dear friend, I fully comprehended the allusion, and knc 
that tbereou hangs a tale," 
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" It is very little I can tell thee. I knew neiglibor Wee- 
don before he went abroad ; have seen bim a few times 
since his return. But he is very close, no satisfactory intel- 
ligence could ever be gleaned from him or his. But since 
thee asks, Minnie, I will tell what I know. Does thee know 
my youngest brother Penquite Chalkley, and his excellent 
wife V 

" I haye met them here and elsewhere." 

"Thee knows then that he married out of out Society, but 
a very nice person ; she was from the State of Connecticut, 
and what I am about to tell thee I learned from Martha 
Chalkley, and it must be to thee as if I said it happened 
under my own eyes. Martha, when young and single, lived 

with her parents in the small country town of M , in the 

backward State of Connecticut This Weedon family lived 
there too : vain and worldly people, but latterly much re- 
duced in substance. They were getting into debt — too 
cowardly to withdraw from a life of fashionable appearances, 
^d not possessing capital or capacity enough to succeed in 
honest business, they were sliding down into a whirlpool of 
vexatious cares. This oldest brother left the place and went 
to sea. He bad a fair face, a smooth tongue, and a happy 

faculty of praising himself. I think the family hoped 

peat things from these gifts : they were not disappointed, 
became great." My friend paused, and I eagerly 



■ " Is it possible for a man, with no larger outfit than this, 
W^ ^ greatness ?" 

** I should have said, became greatly notorious." 
"Ah I that may be, I grant. Pray tell me what followed 
tte voyage to sea ?" 

" I cannot say what followed it, but sure I know what 
^me back.'' 
'' True." 

'* In the course of a few years, there came to his father's 
'^Use, from the far Indies, two little girls •, 1 should ?»^^ ^vi>ax 
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years old, and twins. They were nice, bright looking little 
ones, very different from the children there, unless it might 
be the children of the aborigines who were remotely con- 
nected with the families of the whites. They were spoken 
of as being colored children ; they were a pale olive, with 
large black eyes, black hair, and with such a shy, sad look, 
as if they were afraid, or maybe homesick. They were drest 
very nicely when they came ; or rather, I should say, their 
clothing was all of the richest material, and made in the 
most gorgeous fashion ; and with them came toys and trin- 
kets such as never before found their way into the house of 
the Weedons, trifling and gay as they were. They carae 
with the captain of a great trading vessel who knew, at 
pretended that he knew, nothing of them but their destina- 
tion. But directly after these poor forsaken babies came, 
the Wecdon's began to flaunt in gaiety, and seemed nc 
longer pressed for means to live, and also with great show 
of wealth. There was an annual income, but from whence 
none could tell ; it came regularly, and was spent withoui 
hesitation." 

". Meantime, how fared these little strangers ?" 

"They grew up without education, without affection- 
servants without wages — toiling ceaselessly, hopeless of any 
change, yielding their labor to unremitted exactions, neva 
rewarded, never cheered by the gratitude of those thej 
served. They were never permitted to feel that they had m^ 
interests in common with the family, yet they were power 
less to leave it Sometimes together in their loneliness, these 
two girls wondered who and what they were, and whence 
they came. They could dimly remember that it was not al 
ways thus with them ; they had at one time lived in a widely 
different way — ^but no one knew and no one dared to sug- 
gest the whole truth. Ah, well 1 poor, poor children." 

" But this is not all ?" 

" Not quite, but nearly all I can tell thee. Now thread 
the other needle with lavender-coloied »\lk, \f thee pleases, 
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and have the scissors ready at hand. Well, to resume, a few 
years after the comiDg of these foreign childrei), Wcedoii 
himself returned to his native village, and soon after mar- 
ried a gay, frivolous girl, v^^hose extravagance kept pace 
with his income, whatever that might he. Young Mrs. 
Weedon had quite a large family of children, who were 
each and successively nursed and tended hy these timid, 
dowiM^st daughters of India." 
" Pray what were their names or what their color f" ■ 
'' Names that sounded strange enough — Pia and Tsinnay. 
There was money and much fine goods sent yearly to this 
man, which his wife quickly appropriated to her own use. 
I hope she may be forgiven this sin ; but peradventure, she 
did not fully understand that she was doing this great rob- 
bery. So it went on year in and year out. I do not know 
of any material change for better or worse — and this is all 
I can say." 

''Now, I can guess a great deal, but I had much rather 
some one would tell me." 
" Content thee with guessing, then, for I doubt not thee 
, will hit the truth." 

" It is evident. I thank you, my friend, for this little 

story-— I shall never forget it. The poor mother defrauded 

of her diildren, cheated into a belief that they were in a 

^)pie^ land, more beloved and honored than they would be 

^|n that which gave them birth ; and they, cut off from all 

Hpne ties, from mother or friends, robbed of their rightful 

^n^ritance, and made to serve those who rioted in'the very 

feuries of which they were defrauded, are things to be long 

icmemhered, and will surely not be hidden from retributive 

' ^ce." 

" Nay, verily. Once I questioned neighbor Weedon right 

closely upon this subject, and though he winced like a galled 

j **^i he gave no information. Ay, but he that covereth his 

Equity shall not prosper. I am persuaded fully, that un- 

"^ he repents him of the wrong done to his own ?ift^ ^\ifti 

^^ood, be will never see the face of the "Lord \Ti pe^Cie? 
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" I am but a child, have no worldly experience, but 
mean to study out the great, divine plan. Of tJiis, aw 
other great wrongs like unto it, I will take account. I wil 
watch, and wait and see the work of the Lord. I will keej 
my heart clean, my life pure, full of deeds of love and mercj 
I will never commit a sin, then 1 shall see the spirit of tlv 
Lord. And though I walk through darkness and dangers 
I shall not fail, for I will breathe one never-ceasing, ever 
ascending prayer to my Father above, to keep me always." 

" Dear child, thee should have been one of us, then the" 
would sit high in Meeting P' 

" And that means that I should preach I I am well as 
Bured that never will be my calling. I shall never pread) 
but I shall practice. I shall never be conspicuous in an; 
way, for the work I shall do will lie deep down, below tb 
surface, beginning with the sources. I will have nothing t 
do with high-sounding words, arrogant claims, or vague at 
sertions — meaningless all, or but traps to catch the unwary 
my only aim shall be to work, work, work, on and on, ere 
on, always for the Right. There, I have nothing more to sa 
— ^I did not think to have said so much." 
^ There was a light tap-a-tap at the door, and being bi( 
* Jf den, Rose and Lydia came tripping in to " see what consp 
racy was hatching." My dress was just done, and all thougl 
it sweetly pretty. After all our commendations were give) 
I took my dress upon my arm, and ran up to my roomi itb 
ing time now to begin our evening toilette. Lydia comiq 
up a moment after, brought word from her mother, sayinj 
that my jet necklace would not be objectionable, but quil 
proper, so the whole matter was settled at once. 

Lydia and Martha Cadwallader looked very lovely i 
»ieir fawn-colored dresses, and for this occasion, set off wii 
rich ribbons of mazarine blue, their soft brown hair, sati: 
smooth, needed no adorning. Rose, dearest and best, va 
lovelier than the queen of fairies, Titania's self. Her drcJ 
was of pea-green chally, worked with sprigs of gold-colort 
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a delicate vine of myrtle binding her lovely hair, 
idveallader was satisfied with us, and we were hap- 
( Person's first soiree was as brilliant as any thing 
id could be. There was some fine singing, agreea- 
rsation, graceful dancing, and an elegant little sup- 
hole very much like many that came before and after 
t any particular distinction, and without disaster. 
* Spring had opened with unusual promise, and 
bands we had gathered to pay our homage to the 
oddess. This past, and our thoughts were turned 
I. 

day 8 were given to visits and calls of ceremony 
Iship. A suitable escort had been provided, wo 
3 of the kind family and lastly of Madam Cadwal- 
h many pleasant memories to soften our regret, 
id I were in extacies of delight, when, on our arrival 
fork, we found papa awaiting us, and protesting 
le smallest delay, took the evening boat and went 
viftly and silently up the noble river, and came to 
\g just as the moon rose above the towering crags 
lenelvan. 

as ready with the carriage, and his broad and 
3 was a goodly sight to see. Our people were at 
age doors to give a smiling welcom^dtb us as w^e 
[ndeed, our return home, after an absence of more 
a year, was little likely to be passed over without 
mstration of unusual joy. But I cannot stop for 
ust hasten on to the more interesting events to be 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Coming events cast their shadows before." 

Wb had been at home something over a week, and the j 
of our return was just subsiding into a calm and health 
home-happiness, when mamma received a letter from c 
uncle, Stanly Hastings, bidding her to look for his spee 
arrival. 

How all the varied and nice preparations for this arri 
were brought to perfection ; how papa's agent in the c 
was to be on the alert ; how large bed-rooms were put 
condition to have a fire quickly lighted ; for, although 
was summer time, our uncle had for many years lived, i 
his daughter was born, in a southern clime : how all th 
various evidences of a tender regard were wrought ( 
passes my power of delineation ; in fact, I do not believ 
ever half comprehended. But, on the evening that 
sturdy coachman was dispatched with the family coacb 
meet them at the steamboat landing, I could fully appr 
ate every tQne, look, word, color, or shade of expression i 
of feeling, 

I caught the sound of wheels, and the next moment 
carriage came sweeping up the graveled way, beneath 
kingly elms, and stopt in front of the arched entrance. 

Yoppa was instantly at the horses' heads ; our woi 
Hans stood in waiting beside John, as he let down the ste 
and papa advanced quickly to the door of the carriage, 
welcome our guests. I looked at mamma — she was a sh 
paler than her wont — at Mildred, who stood beside her ii 
the glorious beauty of her early womanhood — and Ros 
any Rose — the loveliest of Eve's daughters ; then, suddc 
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recalling my wandering regards, I saw, stepping out of tho 
carriage door, a tall, rather thin, dark, sallow looking man, 
of a grave but not unpleasing demeanor. There was an 
expression of frankness in his pale face, a sweet serenity 
dwelling in his deep eyes, which at once gave my eager and 
questioning soul an assurance of truest worth ; that there I 
might rest my hope — there I should find greatness — ^there I 
might put my trust. He seemed greatly fatigued, and mur- 
mured something which I could not understand. 

He came to us, as we stood in the great vestibule, and 
embraced mamma with much apparent aficction. Mildred 
and Rose were first presented, then looking round with some 
eagerness, he said — 

" Where is the dear girl, who wrote me that kind letter ; 
it was that which has brought me here ?" 

Now, I was not in the least shy, but behaved toward my 
uncle just as if he had been an old friend, greatly to the 
surprise and satisfaction of dear mamma, who had hardly 
dared to hope so much from me. Next, I saw that John was 
Kiting the little lady down the steps, and handed her over 
^ith the utmost respect.. Her father presented the little 
Baidee to mamma, and so she stood there, quietly and 
silently, receiving those gentle caresses. I used my eyes, 
80 long defrauded of this lovely picture. 

Haidee — that was my cousin's name — must have been 
about twelve, with an oval face — and even more gf a bru- 
nette than I — a bright olive complexion, large lustrous eyes . 
^midnight darkness, and waving hair, black and glossy as 
raven's wing. Her traveling-dress was of richest Thibet 
cloth, of tyrian purple, faced up to the throat and around the 
sleeves with black velvet. A magnificent scarf, from East- 
ern looms, was folded about her shoulders, and the " cun- 
oingest" little hat of Englieh straw, tied with a white satin 
ribbon, checked the wild flow of her raven curls. 

She was evidently weary, and perhaps our manners were 
Grange to her, yet I felt mj heart warm lov^aid Wt vXtft 
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momeot oar eyes met, and I Relieved I might find a waj 
to win her to love me. 

Haidee's English governess and maid were brought from 
the carriage and duly installed in their separate rooms, thd 
former with, the latter in one adjoining that appropriated to 
their young charge. 

As soon as we were seated in the parlor, our uncle Hast- 
ings said to mamma — 

" Annie, after all these years of absence, of searching and 
delaying, I can bring you only this one lone flower of afl 
that remains to me of family and home." 

" The one drop of fragrance from thousands of rosesj* 
mamma said, very kindly. Then added — ** I thank you very 
much, my brother, for bringing us this dear child ; we shall 
love her most tenderly for her own sake, and for that she is 
to you the one precious flower blooming amid life's desert 
waste." 

My uncle attempted a playful rejoinder, but his mannet 
changed quickly, and a heavy shade rested on his fine fac^ 
and in an altered tone, he added — 

" I would not encumber your household with my people, 
and have brought only such as were indispensable to our 
comfort. Haidee's intellectual and physical Priestesses, and 
my valet, who will (I hope) soon arrive with our boxes.** 

John was at once commissioned to superintend their safe 
deposit in the luggage-room, from whence Captain Hastingi 
would have brought to his own apartment as the occasiof 
might suggest. 

The conversation immediately turned upon the deeds o 
other days, upon places and people whose names wer< 
strange to me, so I gave little heed. 

Meantime, Haidee sat in a low cushioned chair, mute, mo 

tionless — the occasional restless turn and sudden flashing o 

her dark eyes, contrasting with the profound quiet of he 

outward manner. I thought of her as a wild bird of th 

tropics, caught, but all untamed, ^a.tci\v\ti^ -^^dl^ for th< 
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of escape. It grew to seem so to me, somehow, 
m our cares for her should be sufficiently lulled, I 
ecting to see her rise aud flash out of one of the 
en windows, and speed on glittering wing back to 
lands and brighter skies. With this feeling, I put 
land and let fall the heavy drapery of the window. 
. is well," mamma said, turning toward me — " avoid 
it — your cousin is not accustomed to our air,'* 
lird fancy was quickly put io flighty the only presence 
lowed with unseen wings. 

following afternoon, aunt Prances, her husband. Pan 
3 came over from Umberhurst and staid until a late 
he evening. 

'' to like my cousin daily, marvelous as it may seem, 
Eaidee was to me a perfect mystery. I could not 
ad her entire docility and demureness with her gov- 
)r when alone with me and Belle in the woods of 
, I had seen flashes of spirit, a buoyancy, a wfld- 
lellght, which she suddenly checked, and for a mo- 
ned held in breathless terror. I began to have mis- 
that her governess, the elegant and polished Miss 
pinched or otherwise punished this poor little Indian 
i kept her in mortal fear to secure such docility, 
this, I was strangely puzzled in another way. Hai- 
:eceived all our kind attentions and expressions of 
rith a manner so placid as to seem almost apathetic, 
look or tone, revealing a thought of reciprocation, 
ieved or supposed that beneath this cold surface 
^ht be volcanic fire — now I began to fear there was 
ice. 

y we made a family party to Umberhurst, (except 
who had some engagement or occupation at home, 
ir, who was still at school,) and as the carriage was 
through the gate, Haidee caught a sight of young 
id clapping her hands almost screamed with delight. 
takes neither governess or maid, ai^d out bkd a^em- 

3 
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ed to feel a freer life. She looked very lovely, was drert 
very nicely to-day, as indeed she was always, for Muw 
Browne would not have it supposed she could neglect so iitt* 
portant a part of a young lady's education, and Haidee's 
dress was a plaid silk, crimson barred with grey and deep 
blue, with frills of the richest lace. She wore few orna- 
ments, these, however, were of great value. She was pret- 
tier now, for her still face was rippled with expression. 

Something of an exploring mood must have seized her— 
this was her first visit to the place, and she went flitting 
through all the chambers, then down through parlors and 
hall, pausing a moment in the large dining-room, and finally 
darting away to the kitchen, into Phillis's and Dinah's de* 
partment. I was just in sight. With a cry and a bounce, 
Haidee threw her arms around Phillis's neck, covering her 
face with kisses, speaking to her in a rapid flow of gibl)e^ 
ish, which I suppose was Hindostanee ; then she flew to IK- 
nah, kissing her handsome, albeit, sable face, patted her 
cheeks, squeezed her neck and arms, and made every de^ 
monstration of unbounded joy, 

I was not long puzzled by this scene — a new light dawned 
upon me. I would not interrupt her in this unusual manifest 
tation of delight. After a little time, however, she canje to 
me with a beaming face, uttered some words in an unknown 
tongue, or at least unknown to me. Anticipating her wish, 
I went directly to the neatly drest, bright, laughing PhilliB, 
paid my respects to her and to Dinah, told them this young 
lady was Miss Hastings, my little cousin, who had just come 
with her father from the East Indies. That she had no mo- 
ther, and though we loved her very much, I feared her little 
heart felt a-cold. Haidee, who was watching my face, sud- 
denly lifted her head and kissed me. 

" Indeed — I can well believe you all love my little lady. 
Miss Minnie.*' Dinah responded, " She is a nice child for 
certain." 

I think Haidee had never opened her heart to me until 
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then— she evidently had thought us cold and insincere, or 
was by some secret authority withheld from giving her feel- 
' logs their warm and natural flow. Phillis brought each of 
OS a cream cake just cooled from the oven, and laid on beau- 
^ol china plates. Haidee thanked her and said — 

,"You are very kind, Miss Phillis." 

This was her first approach toward adopting our manners. 
We were soon joined by Fannie, Rose and Bell, who came 
to claim some portion of their cousin's regard, as also to de- 
vise some pleasant little entertainment for her. 

The day was filled with varied delights. Miss Standish was 
looking well and happy, and expressed great pleasure in us. 
When Haidee was informed that this lady was at one time 
our governess, as Miss Browne now was hers, she opened her 
eyes wide as if in exceeding astonishment, then shut them 
quickly, as if guarding some secret. I immediately took my 
part as sentinel, determined that my unremitting vigilance 
fihould discover the prime cause that produced such effect. 

As we returned to Glenelvan that evening, it was not lost 
upon me that Haidee suddenly fell back upon her quiet, un- 
demonstrative habit — ^her face, beautiful when lit up with 
feeling, became impassive, and she returned Miss Browne's 
graceful and elegant greeting, in polite phrase and even 
tone, out of which every vestige of life had been wning. 

On the following morning, I preferred my request to this 
priestess of the soul, to be allowed to share my cousin Hal- 
dee's studies. 

" Oh, no indeed. Miss Minnie — I cannot grant the favor 
you ask. Miss Hastings has not been accustomed to a com- 
panion in her hours of study." 

Her manner was as elegant as study and refinement could 
Diake it ; but beneath the surface of gold^ I felt the iron 
which added, " Do not presume to ask this again." 

In the great families in England, I well knew that nothing 
could be done, no measures taken, without • a 'precedent ; in 
fact, each famiJj', in daily life, strictly obsetved " Y^v\\^\sv<^\ir 
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tary Rules ;" but I, — with half my blood English, the _ - 
mainder from the sturdy German stock — of American IkA •! 
and education, could not be set aside or refused without » 
satisfactory reason. To my parents, it is true, I often yielded 
my preferences, out of courtesy, but never a principle ; when 
understood, it was never required. 

I let Miss Browne's refusal pass that day, for reasons of 
my own, and then, when alone with my uncle, I told him 
what I wished. 

" Most certainly," he said, at once. " My dear, you have 
but to speak to Miss Browne about it." 

" I have, dear uncle. She positively refused me. But I 
love my cousin too much to be away from her so many honiB 
in the day.'' 

" Thank you, my pretty niece. I will speak to Haidfle 
about it directly." 

And by a strange coincidence, Haidee immediately joined 
us. Her father lifted her upon his lap, folded his arm alxmt 
her, spoke to her ; but what he said was even more than 
Greek to me. Her replies were in the same unknown tongna 
Presently, she turned her large, lustrous eyes upon me with 
a fond, questioning look. 

" Pray, assure Haidee, my dear uncle, that I love her veij 
much ; that I wish to know her better, and to win her to 
love me more." j 

Her father spoke to her in a low, earnest tone, not a word J 
of which I could understand ; then she slipt from her fatheA % 
knee, came, laid her arm softly about my neck, searched 
my eyes with her eager, piercing glance, then kissed me 
with great fondness. From that moment we were trusting 
friends. 

On the same evening, we were surprised by Edgar's early 

arrival home, for his summer vacation. The moment he w** 

released from school, he had flown as if on wings. I was 

glad ; the surprise was better than wearying expectatioB* 

-ffe pleased my uncle greatly. 1 \i<&^^ \i\xa. ^^^^ ^ 

mamma — 
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"I have no son, Annie, whilst you have two I I think 
I shall find some way to make this brave boy my heir/' 
Return we to Miss Georgina Browne. All in good time 
[ ^ project ripened. On the morning succeeding the day in 
which I had spoken with my uncle, he walked leisurely into 
the pleasant room appropriated to Haidee, wherein to pursue 
ber morning studies ; and, after some kind enquiries respect- 
ing her progress, said — 

"My dear Miss Browne, I would suggest that my daughter 
be not alway a solitary student ; that somewhat of social 
intercourse, a kind of division of labor be allowed. She has 
Always been accustomed to numerous companions, or attend- 
ants, at least." 

Miss Browne made no objection ; looked perfectly com- 
placent, fully understanding this suggestion to be a com- 
mand, which she was too wise to disregard. 

It so occurred that Mildred and Edgar had gone out on 
horseback, Kose was working among her roses, and I, being 
invited, went with the most placid demeanor into the study. 
Miss Browne's manner was not distinguished for suavity, 
hut for a uniform politeness and an easy elegance. We 
talked a little, chiefly of the lessons, of which, for the 
present time, only the outline was given. I was not to sup- 
pose this little maid of India was far advanced in her 
English studies — if, indeed, in any. I felt that Haidee was 
happier for my presence ; but if there was a " skeleton," it 
was carefully hid away from sight. No matter now — ^I can 
wait I 

It did not enter into my plans to spend my entire morn- 
ings in the little lady's study, but I had secured a "pass- 
port" — could go there when I would. And thus I obtained 
a daily programme, so that as I walked in the garden, sat in 
the shrubbery or roamed about the woods with Haidee, I drew 
her little by little into givipg abstracts of lessons, helped 
her to memorize, simplifying and explaining, so that Miss 
Browne was aware of a more rapid progress in her pu^iL 
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So much of my labor was genuine benevolence, farti 
than this, I wished to learn all that were possible for me 
know of her people, her country and her home. 

But this knowledge was not gained speedily — ^no, not ui 
a close intimacy was established through the medium of o 
frequent and lonely drives in the country. 

My uncle had taken Edgar away with him at one tii 
upon a mission in which was hidden a wonderful secret ; i 
former came back with John, and some hours later, Edg; 
driving the dearest, handsomest, plumpest pair of poui 
my eyes ever saw. They were spotted bay and white, wi 
a few patches of iron grey, and the carriage was small a: 
low — a perfect little gem. This establishment was a g 
for Haidee, and Edgar drove out with her every evening, 
was duly informed that this was to be my privilege as soc 
as Haidee had outgrown her timidity, which, by the way, 
began to feel required an unreasonable length of time to d 

Meantime, I was, then as now and ever, not idle. I wi 
determined to fill the post assigned me, with honor, and 
this end, I gained permission to drive daily, some one < 
more of papa's horses. But during the time of my prob 
tion, quite a warm attachment grew up between Edgar ai 
Haidee, which gave me many a pang, least her love shou 
be lost to me, but my uncle, who soon became aware of • 
was, I thought, sincerely and profoundly pleased. 

Haidee was four years younger than I. She was twelv 
I sixteen, yet as her education advanced and she acqu 
ed a facility of conversation, one could see that her dev< 
opment was equal to mine. This was, I suppose, in a m€ 
sure attributable to her tropical birth, including habit ai 
association, being always with her elders, and clime, as wi 
as transmitted organism. 

But the country, family ties, habits and associations, 
me, still remain an unexplored region. In our little driv€ 
far away into the country, we talked at last of all these. 

" Your people are very different from ours," she said, oi 
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day, to me, " You can trust them, confide in their faithful- 
ness and honesty, and they believe and trust you entirely " 

** We study their happiness, their respectability, and their 
permanent good. And this forms a stronger bond than that 
which implies force on one side and dependence on the other. 
Does it not, my cousin ?" 

" It must. But I had thought that our people loved us, at 
least, as far as I had thought at all, but now I see it was the 
mere accident of being our people, and aside from the con- 
dition of servitude, they could bring us no essential good. 
They are, in a certain way, evidences of wealth ; but the 
peacocks spreading their gorgeous plumage in our gardens, 
the nightingales singing amid the luxuriant foliage of our 
trees, even the donkeys drawing our light carriages, are I 
sometimes think, as capable of moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion as they. Dear Minnie, do you know, I think our people 
have no souls ! They have cunning, have dissimulation, sel- 
fishness — our parrots and monkeys chattering about our ver- 
andahs have all these characteristics I" 

" In some people, my dearest Haidee, it requires education 
to bring out evidences of soul 1 Could not your mamma 
have directed or superintended, or at least, have procured 
teachers for her people, and thus prove that they have souls, 
and by lifting them up out of their ignorance, remove the 
main obstacle to their elevation ?" 

A sudden gloom overspread her pensive face, as she slow- 
ly made answer to my suggestion. 

'* Neither. This were impossible. Such an idea has nev- 
er yet dawned in India. A lady of rank would contemn the 
idea or the proposal of having her people instructed, and no 
others would have the power. Besides, the priests, and the 
usages of the country forbid women to be educated." 

" How very shocking I Is it not most important that wo- 
men should be taught well and thoroughly, since they have 
the first training of the children ?" 

" I have lesLvned that it is. And since IWn^ ^-aksi^^^X^ 
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tie light I can now see the darkness. In my country it ^ 
not believed, or it was not conceded, that womtn had sou 

" What profanity ! what an awful accusation to bi 
against the Lord our Creator I That He could be the Ab 
of such a beautiful creation as woman, and leave her ¥ 
out a soul t" 

" I feel that this is so, now that I have been taught t 
are the higher attributes of God. It is but recently th 
have thought or felt upon this subject at all." 

" Well," I said, musing upon what had gone before, *' 
first contribution I make to the missionary cause, will \ 
send these heathen, both priests and people, a few volu 
of Ancient History, and have them learn how in the ; 
ages, women were educated, were Doctors of Law and Di 
ity, Judges, Professors in Colleges, Artists, Sculptors, S 
reigns, rulmg wisely, builders of cities, defenders of X 
people (and, I am very sorry to say, intriguers, politici 
and sometimes, like their brothers, bad and selfish), in : 
every position that has been filled by man has also 1 
filled by woman. I do not mean to advance any partic 
set of ideas by this, I only mean to say^ that our Creator 
not endowed man alone with intellect." 

" I cannot tell if this be the true reason, but in our c 
try it was said, that women were not taughl, because 
might make a bad use of their knowledge." 

" A very sage conclusion, truly. I must suppose this 
originated with that class who style themselves CTdighien 

" With me it was somewhat different, papa being a 
eigner ; he taught me a little, for he would never suffer 
to be taught by a priest." 

" Are you fond of study, my cousin ?" 

"Not of the labor, or the confinement. It somet 
seems to me that Miss Browne has too great knowledg 
teach one that has none. She takes upon trust that I k 
many things well, that I do not know at all. It is not "" 
me aa if I had always lived in England, or even here, 
with you, dear, dearest Minme." 
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"Well, Miss Georgina Browne shall not shame you bc- 
i»ii8e you are not learned, dearest pet — for I will teach j'ou 
myself. And I will teach her something*, too — and that is, 
that we Americans are not ignorant or unlearned I I will 
shame her with her own ignorance and limited information, 
for, at this day, believing that we, free-born Americans, are 
savages and barbarians." 

"Do, dearest Minnia For I love my relatives, and I find 
them gentle and good." 
"And you did not expect to find them so ?" 
'^ No. For Miss Browne was amazed when she found we 
w«re coming here. And now I hear much about spirit and 
soul, and I feel that somehow I have a soul growing within 
ine, as I have seen in our humming-birds' nests, the shell 
l)reak, and the bright, beautiful head glancing put. I 
think) too, my governess has some such thought, and she 
[ fears, perhaps, that my soul may stretch out its tiny wings, 
and flash out from beneath her hand." 
I langhed at this strange conceit, and then replied — 
"You have a soul, Haidee, and I doubt not it will some 
time flash out upon Miss Browne to her utter and very great 
amazement." 

" Oh, that is fine I" she said, clapping her hands. After a 
^hile I asked, " Would you prefer to live in India or here ?" 
" There are many things to please me in that far-oflf coun- 
try. The luxurious vegetation, the beautiful flowers, the 
richness of the fruits, the glory of its palms, lifting their 
keads up to the blue skies above, such as I may never hope 
*o Bee in this land. But mamma is not there now. When 
I am wiser I think I shall entirely prefer to live here, or in 
England — ^papa 'wishes it, he would not return — and I must 
have no thought or wish conflicting with his." 

"You are a very dear little girl, Haidee. I wish you had 

left India sooner, and that your mamma had come with you." 

*'Papa most earnestly wished this to have been ; but the 

^jah was not well pleased with the tbougU of bla slater, 

3* 
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who was my mamma, leaving the country. And while be 
still opposed it, mamma was taken ill ; and there people are 
not ill very long, for, before I had thought to feel alaimed— 
one night, I had been long asleep in my room, nurse Bibea 
came to take me up — mamma was dying. She kissed me, 
and said I was to go with papa. I was greatly terrified. 
Nurse, and all our attendants, expressed a frantic grie£ 
My uncle, the Rajah, and my aunt Yarricoc, made great 
lamentations, deep and loud, while poor papa held me in his 
arms, and soothed my fear and my sorrow. He told me I 
should find my mamma again, and that she would love md. 
Then I thought I should find her in England, so I was glad 
to go there. And, dear Minnie, this was only a child^ 
thought of what has since been revealed to me. I feel that 
I am nearer to mamma now, than at that time and there* 
for Dinah has told me, in her simple way, how to Ilnde^ 
stand the many beautiful things paJHi tried to teach me.* 

'^ Dinah has a wonderful knowledge of spiritual thingB ; of 
their harmonics with nature, and a child-like simplicity in 
her expressions. She is very good." 

" Now this is lovely to have your assurance, I have been 
so drawn to her. First, because she is like my people. 
When my eyes fell upon her and Phillis, I was tlirown into 
a transport of delight, as a child when suddenly recovering, 
or finding a toy that had charmed his every sense, or catch- 
ing one bright gleam of dearly loved and familiar things. 
My aunt Yarricoe is darker than Phillis, and not any 
handsomer, for Phillis is very handsome ; so was my mam- 
ma, though not fair, like aunt Frances." 

" Well 1" I said, by way of leading her on to talk. 

" I thought I used to love my cousins Jugurtha and Zinn- 
ga : I know I wept bitterly at parting from them. Jugurtha 
was brave and handsome ; he was a splendid horseman, 
threw the lance and javelin with wonderful skill and power. 
But he often deceived me ; he often frightened Zinnga and 
me, just in play, and laug\ie4 al o\xx i^^t^. \ ^\^ T^at. know 
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then how bad it was for any one to tell an untruth. I 

flfaould not like him now, he is very different from 
Edgar.^ Haidee paused suddenly, a bright blush suffused 
her lovely face, making her beautiful with an unexpressed 
happiness. 

Our little ponies were gliding rapidly along, whilst other 
two ponies, whose shape and movement were sharply cut in 
shadow, glided along beside us, on the smooth sward at the 
road-side, followed by a rather nondescript vehicle, and a 
pair of indefinite figures seated thereon. Our shadow at 
kngtli caught my cousin's eye, and she cried — 

"These, I must suppose, are the symbols of our other 
selves, ever with us, or following after, rewarding our good 

deeds, by making us happier, and punishing our bad by 

forever reminding us of them.'' 

I smiled at this novel idea, which I had little reason to 
expect from Haidee's tips, and asked if it emanated from her 
governess. 

" Hiss Browne has little respect for ideas not found in her 
text-books — of course, always excepting her Prayer-book. 
If she were more playful, if she had more imagination, I 
dionld be less afraid of her." 

"Ah, now I understand. Miss Browne's rigid adherence to 
learned theories does not allow your fertile imagination 
D^uch scope. You could not understand her. You do not 
BTiit Well, now, I confess to a suspicion long ago ex- 
^ng, that, however gracious Miss Browne might be when 
in company, shut up alone with my little cousin, she was 
something of an Ogress." I laughed when I said this, and 
Haidee laughed too, with all her heart. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Ring, joyous bells I ring out again." 

In a course of etndy and progress, not rapid but unremltr 
ting, in a pleasant interchange of visits with the families of 
the country gentlemen neighboring near Glenelvan, the suitt' 
mer glided softly and silently by ; and now all other inter- 
ests and aims seemed merged in a great event which was 
approaching — my sister Mildred's marriage. 

The day had been named for the middle of September. 
Our uncle Hastings, upon this announcement, opened omo 
of those mysterious looking boxes, to find, as he said, some 
trifle for the bride presumptive. Which trifle, however, was 
nothing less than a piece of pearl-colored satin for the dress, 
a dozen pairs of silk stockings of various patterns, Indiiu 
ribbons and a rich bridal vail. He presented the parcels io 
Mildred with some playful hint about a little ornament he 
intended to add on the wedding day. 

Katrine was quickly immersed in the business of arrang- 
ing folds of satin with frills of lace and bows of ribbon. 
There had been left little else to do, besides choosing and 
making tlic bridal robe. 

But now an elegant lilac silk was found in the same mys- 
terious box, for mamma, and very like in shade to the one 
she had worn at her own bridal, twenty-five years before. 

All lessons and studies were now suspended. Miss 
Browne at Glenelvan, and Miss Standish at Umberhurst, set 
at liberty— privileged to do, to be, or to suffer— as might 
suit their peculiar and individual tastes. 

It was no slight disappointment to Mildred, when, on re- 
ceiving a letter from our eldest brother Hermann, we learn- 
ed that it was no longer to be thouglit of, \v\^ \i^\w^ ^Teeeu* 
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at the first marriage among my father's children, taking 
place at Glenelvan. He stated that it would be quite im- 
possible for him to leave home the present year. But added 
that he and Lena would be prepared and most happy to re- 
ceive the bride with her husband and retinue, at his house, 
as bad already been hinted to him by Mr. Sterling. 

So it was at once settled that this should be. Hermann 
had now fixed his residence in the city of Mobile, Alabama, 
and was now becoming a successful merchant, and, in this, 
bis chosen profession, he would doubtless continue, until by 
the natural course of events, he should succeed to the pro- 
prietorship of Glenelvan. 

* Our cousin Leonora Rapelje was at home, having recently 
gfadnated at a far-famed seminary in Troy, and was to be a 
bridesmaid. There was neither hurry or confusion ; full time 
^as given to every department, so that the daily comfort of 
our household was in no way sacrificed. 

But there was no obstacle whatever to prevent my mo- 
ver's house being well ordered. With abundant means to 
provide every comfort and convenience, with taste to combine 
^ invent, with a full supply of faithful, well qualified and 
warmly-attached servants, who were part and parcel of her 
bonsehold, and her own life entirely devoted to the happi- 
ness and honor of her husband, and the education and moral 
training of her children. 

And she in return was loved and honored by her whole 
bousebold and people. . No shadow of neglect, no slighting re- 
^ftrk, no premeditated stab, no licentious sneer at home-rela- 
tions or marriage, ever found place beneath my father's roof. 

The usual routine of our daily life flowed sweetly on. So 
^ the last hour Mildred's stay with us was filled with a 
^^, long-enduring pleasure. I am more glad of this, more 
^fateful that this pleasant remembrance abides with me, 
^n for those hours of brighter happiness given me at an 
earlier date. 

Our MildreJ'5 bridal day at length dawned. Tck^\^ n^^^ 
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no packing of trunks and boxes, for the bride was to rem 
at home some days, to see her friends, previous to enter 
upon the wedding tour. 

The Sterlings came up by the afternoon boat The gue 
were all arrived — and of these there were a goodly numl 

The picture of aunt Engel had been unveiled, and bi 
Gertrude smiled upon us from out her golden curls, i 
Hermann was also present, but only in a gilded frame, 
suddenly glanced back to the shadowy recollection 
another bridal morn, but that any marriage had ever tal 
place, I could not remember, and could never learn. 

To shake oflF these dreary thoughts, I quickly loci 
toward Mildred. Pen of mine could never portray her \ 
feet loveliness. The richness of her dress enhanced 
beauty : she was a pure gem in the costliest setting. 1 
eyes were of heaven's own blue, and deep and calm ; 
bright, wavy hair, with its falling ringlets, gleamed i 
beneath the folds of her bridal vail, and about her quee 
neck her uncle Hastings had fastened a splendid necklace 
pearls ; the trifle which he hinted was to be added to 
bridal toilette on this most happy day. 

And mamma wore the new lilac silk, and her pearl nc 
lace, which has been alluded to previously as having b 
among her bridal gifts, from the same munificent hand. 

The evening was soft as summer ; the harvest moon sb 
in her most resplendent beauty. There was not much mi 
but evidently a great deal of pleasure. Cousin Leonora- 
bridesmaid, was looking very sweetly — was assisted in 
graceful duties by a brother of Mr. Sterling. A whole fl 
of gay butterflies, in the persons of some dozen laugb 
girls just escaped from boarding schools, trembled and i 
tered about the spacious rooms. The elders held gr 
converse, grouped about, or seated on divans and sofas, 
gracefully reclining in the luxuriant arm-chairs. The so 
was suggestive of pleasantest thoughts. 

Wax candles were burning bxigViWy in tV\e Vi^lla and in 
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the festive chambers. The scene within doors was very 
brilliant, and out in the gardens it was like fairj-land. 

Our good minister, from the village, was present to offici- 
*te, and the marriage proceeded in the usual form ; for in 
minds so noble, and so true, no distant thought of the per- 
verted sense, the tortured uses to which this simple form can 
be applied, to take from woman her identity, her personal 
liberty, and her inherited property, or rightful income, 
could ever find a home. Just and equal in all their waj's, 
they had no thoughts to give to minds of diifercut mould. 

After that little episode of solemn joy, the younger guests 
were loosed from restraint, and went flitting over the house, 
9iod about the gardens. Rose and cousin Fan being at the 
bead of the gay troupe. Haidee was very happy ; she had 
aever seen us so gay. She mostly attached herself to me or 
Belle, and though seemingly well pleased with the gay 
Tonng ladies who sought her friendship, it cost her an effort 
to take up a new interest. We had a sprightly dance at 
tbe dose of the evening, in the old hall, with various little 
"«ide issues," sallies of wit and gay reparte. Then came 
^e breaking up : kindest wishes expressed, and adieus 
Bade; and our guests went on their homeward way, 
startling the lone night-bird from his pensive song, poured 
forth amid the tremulous shadows, and echoed across the 
green meadows, lying low beneath the holy light of the 
Wyest-moon. * * * 

A few days after Mildred's marriage, it was announced to our 
people and friends, that Haidee was betrothed to my brother 
fi%ar. At first this was objected to by my parents, on the 
plea that the relationship was too near, the young people 
"fiing full cousins ; but it was eventually settled that Hai- 
^ had so largely inherited her mother's organism as to 
^^e the intermarriage safe — more than this — it was even 
^sirable. My' uncle was very solicitous to secure his be- 
loved child's happiness, and was willing that Haidee should 
look forward to Edgar as her future hub\)aT\d •, «>\it\i ^ q,x^^- 
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torn, an early betrothal, having prevailed among her rels 
tives at home. But, in this case, the marriage was not t 
take place for some years to come. 

One evening, it was the last on which dear Mildred w« 
to be with ns, our whole family were gathered in the soutl 
parlor, some of our relatives and a few guests were there 
Miss Standish was with us for a short time, not having re- 
turned to Umberhurst after my sister's wedding. 

Mamma was looking pleased and very lovely. She was 
not to part immediately from Mildred, as with Rose and Edr 
gar, she was to go with, the newly wedded on their bridd 
tour. ' ' 

Miss Standish sang, and her rich and highly cultivated 
voice was a fine accompaniment to Miss Browne's spleadid 
playing. Both were fine, but my eyes turned from all othen 
to Haidee. It might have been in some degree tBe new itt* 
terest which invested the little lady, her own dawning hap 
piness, and a consciousness of her father's pleasure, but tbii 
night she was beautiful exceedingly. 

The satin dress of pale rose color, edged at the sleeve 
and round the neck with a rich lace, over which fell in loop 
and chains a necklace of emeralds, sparkling in the pal< 
lucid light, her dark wavy hair partially confined by a slei 
der chain of gold, and fastened on her forehead by a rut 
clasp, became her well. No one could possibly have mist 
ken her foreign birth. The brilliant olive complexion, tl 
dark, almond-shaped and lustrous eyes, the silken gloss 
her raven hair with its peculiar wave, the coral lips, ai 
over all the soft harmony of voice, told of warmer blo< 
than ours. She sat — in seeming, the youthful queen of ti 
East. 

Her mother must have been very handsome, yes, butdai 
er and heavier. 

Edgar sat near and sometimes addressed her by a gen< 
look or word, but for all this, an expression of sadness, so' 
fond, bewitching, was stealing ovex \Xi^\. ^"^^x i^^cR. 
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I gnessed the cause, but believed Ilaidce to be unconscious 
tiiat any feeling was betrayed, so gentle was her demeanor. 
In the morning, Edgar was to leave us, for some months, at 
feast. She had so few to love, Edgar I knew was very dear 
to her, and this was her first parting, save that one sad and 
last parting with her mother some years before. 

With this thought, I went softly to her, and slid my arm 
tenderly around her. She looked up quickly and a tear fell 
from her lovely eyes. I shall never forget that tear. It 
was the first, but not the last I saw her shed — this was but a 
gentie regret, others I have seen raining from those passion- 
ate eyes. 

Captain Stanly Hastings- had at first intended to join the 
bridal tourists. Haidee had wished to go, and Miss Browne 
was pleased with the idea of seeing something more of this 
harbarous land. Edgar was eloquent in argument and per* 
Maaion to that eflfect — ^but to this plan, aunt Frances object- 
ed. She had, as yet, seen little of her brother, she would 
bave him at Umberhurst. She wished to be more acquaint- 
ed with his daughter, her house was large enough to enter- 
tain them all, indeed they would be very happy. 

Seldom were aunt Frances' arguments resisted, her deter- 
BMned will, never. Her children were well taught and obe- 
fent, her husband always found her plans and reasons too 
^ to be slighted. So in this case, the simple tholigh car- 
^^t wishes of the many, yielded to the compound wish of 
^iie,and uncle Hastings decided to spend the period of mam- 
"Mi's absence at Umberhurst, making, in the meantime, vari- 
0^ excursions into the country. 

There was as little leave-taking as consistent with the affec- 
tionate regard in which we lived, and each strove to ren- 
^r the parting as cheerful as possible. 

Many of us walked down to the boat-landing, where Mil- 
dred and her husband, mamma, Edgar, Rose, and Katrine 
^ere to embark. Hans and Monica had said good-bye to 
Katrine up at the house ; they were both too ft\.^\dL oS. \i^\\» 
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to manifest any feeling. " The girl was only going wii 
mistress for a little jouruey," said they. 

But John went down to take mamma and uncle Has 
Yoppa followed with the trunks and boxes. Meta a 
Rose's little satchel, and Susan had a magnificent boqi 
present to her at the last moment. * * The boat 
sweeping down the noble river — last kind wishes, woi 
fondest affection were expressed, and the parting was 
and we returned to the now desolate seeming hous^. 
late I How that word burnt into my brain. 

I would not give one moment to vague imaginings. H 
was very sad, I must comfort her — was it not for that '. 
remained in Glenelvan ? As also to cheer poor papa's I 
ness ? I would be faithful to my trust. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" We are spirits, clad in vails, 
Which no human eye can pierce." 

A FEW days sufficed for Stanly Hastings and his daughter 
to become quietly settled at Umberhurst. With this acces- 
8ion to the family, aunt Frances thought it advisable to pro- 
core an additional servant, one fitted to be a parlor maid, to 
accompany Belle and Haidee in their long rambles in the 
wood, and also when required, to give a willing hand to 
household duties. 

The choice fell upon Phillis's young sister Sarah, who 
proved to be a person exactly suited to fill this post. She 
tad agreeable manners, was respectful, though she was very 
proud and very handsome. She would certainly have been 
a very uncomfortable domestic, if she had met with a mis- 
tress who was supercilious or overbearing. But aunt Frances 
had no faith in the system of " putting down^^ neither would 
she for a moment tolerate " stuck-up-ways," but her aim was 
for the real elevation of her servants. 

So, aunt Prances and the handsome Sarah were well-suit- 
^ to each other. Sarah's twjme-relations were of the most 
^uliar order. She, with Phillis And their three brothers, 
'Ider than themselves, being the illegitimate children of the 
*te Major Peter Williams, who had shown some considera- 
ble degree of courage in action in the war of 1812. Her 

^ther, Renee, was a brown woman, who had been in the Ma^ 
^J^s family from her infancy. Renee's mother was probably 
^ African birth, as she belonged in the elder Williams' fami- 
5^» but that cannot now be ascertained with any certainty, 
fajor Williams had been a man of wealth, of fine education 
^d polished manners. He had lived a life— not o^ ^^-^^^W^ 
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of idleriesSf and had spent wholly the fine estate he inherited 
from his father. 

With his paternal estate, he inherited a fondness for ih 
social glass, and in his gay moods, he was often heard ti 
boast of the varied gifts of his two high-spirited, handsoni> 
girls — Phillis and Sarah. 

But the Major had other family relations, less remarkable 
He had married his cousin, Miss Polly Williams, a prett} 
pink-faced, lady-like woman, who put on her white silk glove 
to go out into the kitchen, and who once cried when, at th 
dinner, the pastry was found to be overdone. Miss Poll 
had been quite an heiress, and this accident, instigated h< 
silly mother to deny her any useful occupation. So si 
grew up a mere plaything, as pretty as a wax doll, and 
as little value. 

" Other family relations ?'' Oh, yes, the Major had besid 
his pretty baby-faced wife, a large family of children, in i 
way remarkable for beauty or sprightliness. But these ha 
all gone to heaven, I trust, for they are all dead. 

At length, Sarah's mother, Renee, became pious, and th 
besought the Major to allow her to go away from his honf 
He finally consented, and she went out to service, and so 
united herself to a church and became an eminent christifl 
Renee chose the sheltering care of the Baptist Church — tin 
being in that region the only one in which women had fi 
liberty to pray and " exhort" in public, and she being a liv€ 
christian, could not " hold her peace,'' so it became a w€ 
conceded fact that Renee's prayers and exhortations on tl 
Sabbath day were a source of never-failing interest to t 
strangers within those gates. 

But her children all remained with Major Williams, a 
she eventually married a colored man, with whom she liv 
in great harmony, in her daily prayers remembering h 
" dear 'panion," pleading fervently for him, that he mig 
become a servant of her Heavenly Master. 

Major Peters' days of idleneaa dYG^w \iea.t their elds 
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From the social glass, he grew to be a drunkard — ^but soft, 
1 meant not to use so harsh a term — ^he never quarreled 
with his neighbors, and was uniformly kind to his wife. 
Sarah still remained with them, waiting on and toih'ng for 
her mistress, now taking in any kind of work to «ke out a 
living, for they were very poor. But Phillis had gone out to 
Ber?ice, sharing her wages with her former mistress, who, 
although she might have been most indulgent, had never 
been very judicious. In her house these girls had grown to 
womanhood, and learned — never a thing but to work, and for 
this even, they were indebted to Renee, their mother. 

It was winter. Major Peter, now with neither carriage 
or horse, or means to hire or pay for a conveyance, walked 
daily to the little village for his " dram," often returning 
late in the evening, with feeble and tottering steps. One 
evening he had not returned — it was growing late, the fire 
was low, and Sarah put her mistress to bed, for she was 
now an imbecile old woman — and went herself, and was in a 
moment fast asleep. 

A part of their large house had been rented to an old man 

and his wife. The man was temperate, hale, and an early 

riser, and in the morning the Major was found by this old 

Jftan, just beyond the garden, half way across the little lawn, 

• deadr— frozen 1 

He was lying in the little footpath leading across the 
lawn to the garden gate, within sight, within call of the 
fconse. He was enfeebled by intemperance, stupefied, and 
fell to rise no more. 

There were two sincere mourners for this poor man — Sa- 
^ah, and his little grand-daughter Agnes, a little girl whose 
another, (their oldest child) dying, left her helpless babe to 
tte old people. Agnes was a sweet tempered, fair, intelli- 
gent and active little girl, and had grown up with Sarah, who 
^ad taught hor all her own household ways, and their united 
effort had k( pt their aged parents in a measure of comfort. 
But lAistrcfs Polly bad wealthy relatives, w\vo \i\\^\\\.Wn^ 
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given her some aid — instead, however, they very sc 
lously avoided all inquiries into her domestic affairs, 
sped on, nor waited for their liberality ; at last the 1 
old lady was gathered to her ancestors, and Sarah wa 
that she could " leave," the relatives would look afte 
" eflTects," and send Agnes to school, " at their own cc 

So, pretty Agnes went — ^but to a " free school," an(3 
her own board by her active, industrious little ways. 

And aunt Frances was only too glad to take Saral 
her house — she was exactly the person desired at dea 
nial and much loved Umberhurst. 

Belle and Haidee were in ecstacies. And Sarah soon 
these " delightful little ladies," as she called them, fo 
felt that they regarded her with sincere good will. 

" Dearest aunt Frances," Haidee said, " you should 
been a queen, for you evince royal tastes. You have 
handsome people about you, and this is an infallible si 
high birth." 

" This is truly most agreeable, my dear," aunt Fr 
answered, " and we must also strive to have good p 
about us, and people must be made and kept good, by ^ 
ful care, and judicious treatment. Do you not think so, 
dear ?" 

" I could not fail to think so, after what I have seen 
and at Glenelvan. When I am older and wiser, I h 
shall be like you and aunt Annie.'' 

" Thank you, pet. I feel that you will be good, 
though you should not be like either Annie or me." 

Belle and Haidee wrote a line, or rode over to Glen 
every day, sometimes taking Sarah with them. I wag 
to see the latter now looking so happy, as I had previ 
seen her, on her brief visits to Phillis, looking worn 
anxious. Now her cheeks were bright with blushes 
her lips with grateful smiles. She had been kind and 
ful to her old mistress, and now she had found gooc 
true friends. 
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I had duties and occupations of yaricd interest to me, yet, 
amid them all, came mournfully the memory of an early 
friend and playmate, the young, orphaned Albertine. My 
fither was pleased that I had taken a fancy to drive out to 
&e wild old place, as offering another and newer object to me 
for amusement. He much feared I should be growing dull. 

Haidee had kindly persisted in leaving her ponies for my 
use ; these were harnessed to the pretty carriage, and Miss 
Standish and I set out, on — papa said — " love's pilgrimage." 
It was a serene, autumnal afternoon, the route familiar to 
me, and I boasted of being a good, and upon an occasion, a 
rapid driver. 

We found Albertine very lonely, looking pale, and very 
Bad. Her mother had died a month before. Fred was away. 
I sat with her, in her. grandfather's small garden, and she 
told me of her mother's gradual decay ; of her peaceful 
feath ; of her own weariness and useless pining for com- 
panionship and family ties ; and then, my own affluent re- 
Bourcea — of friends — ^family — ^home association, and tidal flow 
<rf spirits, rose up in contrast to this dear girl's great 



I wiped my face of the gathering moisture, and bade her 
look on a more cheerful picture. Then I spread out before 
l^r, as in a bright panorama, our Mildred's marriage, and a 
^rief history of my charming cousin Haidee. Albertine 
Kstened — was greatly pleased, and for the time forgot her 
own saddened life. I assured my poor, dear little friend, that 
^ should drive over, with those handsome little ponies, at a 
Very early day, and take her back with me to Glenelvan, to 
>pend a week with me, and kind Miss Standish. 

" It must be that you are my good genius, Minnie. I can 
H and am, gi'ateful for your kindness to me, but I can in no 
^ay return it," Albertine said, with a brighter look than 
bad yet dawned upon her pale face. 

"You will return it to me a thousand fold, ray darling 
Albertine, by being happier,'' I said. And tVien Yiex ^\w.\A- 
^« came to the garden-door and called us to te«b. 
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Miss Standish had remained within to visit with | 
ma, as she said ; and also, in her kind and pretty 
helped her to bring out the table and lay the cloth. ] 
doubtless her intention to cheer the old people, and he 
cess was very evident Old Mr. Bartell, Albertine's | 
papa, had grown quite cheerful ; said many kind t 
and referred with much feeling to the time my own d 
papa took Albertine home with him, to spend the sumi 
school. Then he said, he should call me " a little ros€ 
that he could never discover a thorn about me." 

" Ha, ha !'' I said, laughing, " that, sir, is because y( 
me so little." 

" Never a rose without a thorn," grandma said, smil 
* and the prettier, the more hath it need of this naturj 
tection." 

" And that is true, too," Miss Standish said, " and i 
•iny one doubt the fact of Miss Minnie's being amply pre 
with this * natural protection,' or provision of nature, ] 
only to say, they had best try a pluck at her." 

This remark was received with much gaiety. 

" My quondam governess should know," I said, sm 
*' for though she did not exactly pluck the rose, she wa 
successful in plucking up the weeds." 

" Ah, that is too kind ; I meant it in mere playfulne 

" Pray do not apologize, the occasion was too good 
lost." 

At this moment, Mrs. Bartell passed my friend a 
of most charming apple-jelly, and the conversation 1 
upon fruits and preserves. 

When our tea-table chat was ended, we rose and 
ready to leave ; we dared not linger, for it was more 
six miles from hence to Glenelvan. 

I was happier' as we drove home in that soft twilig 
felt that we had carried sunshine beneath a roof a 
shaded for a life so young and so frail. 
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And I softly repeated, as guiding my little ponies gently 
along— 

'* We are spirits clad in Tails, 
Which no human eye can pierce." 

Bid I deem that my poor, pale, drooping Albertine would 
em come to me, and lift me up — ^I drooping hopelessly ! I, 
crowned with rosy health — guided — ^guarded on every side, 
and affluent beyond my capaciiy to show ? How should 1 7 
No. Such thoughts as these rose not upon my horizon. The 
ikieg of my early morning still beamed blue, unflecked by 
fleecy cloud or passing shadow. 

All praise for this 1 Praise for the inexpressible happi- 
iess of my childhood. 



• « 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Papa and Miss Standish seemed to think it a ( 
duty to sustain a cheerful spirit throughout the h( 
Susan was now with us to assist Meta, and also to 
initiatory steps, essential to her, if she were eve 
Katrina's place. 

Hark I The storm that had for three days beei 
gathering, broke at nightfall in unprecedented furj 
with papa in the west sitting-room, and gazed out i 
driving rain, the dark, ominous clouds rolling up in' 
tains against the sky. The winds howled in the for< 
came sweeping down, wrestling with our great eli 
tost their ponderous arms toward heaven, and shric 
moaned, and the thick foliage was scattered afar, li 
Flashes of lurid lightning quivered along the wa 
crash upon crash came the deafening thunder, beneai 
was heard the sharp click of hailstones, as they 
shivered upon the thick panes of glass. 

I was no egoist then, (or ever) but was almosi 
Bcious of my own existence. I felt as if swept anc 
away by the spirit of the storm. I started with a si 
I felt myself gathered up by a strong arm. It wa 
lifting me from an unconscious attitude — ^leading me 
centre of the room, saying very kindly — 

"You are safer here, Minnie. But do not show an 
— our people are already nearly frantic ; we mu 
their fears." 

" I do not think I am much alarmed, dear papa ; 
scene of such terific grandeur carries me away." 

" This love of the sublime will be misinterpreted, 
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taken for mortal fear, or, perhaps, idiocy (smiling",) by all 
bere, except your papa, upon whom," he added, in an under- 
tone, " rests at this moment many an agonizing thought.'' 

At that instant, the whole room was one lurid glare of 
ghastly light, the garden, the walk, and the great trees stood 
out in fearful distinctness, then came a fearful crash, and 
Lion the great house-dog howled a mournfnl, death-like wail. 
Meta opening the door paused and stood still, in speech- 
less terror. Miss Standish had, an hour before, begged per- 
mission to remain alone in her chamber. 

Papa prest my hand, saying — " My child, you are the mis- 
tress now in your father's house, show yourself a worthy 
flaughter of your mother." 

I felt that he said this to encourage me, so I went to Meta, 
took her hand, saying — 

"My good girl, we shall soon be in worse than Egyptian 
darkness. Please hasten to put a light in the hall, I am com- 
ing out with papa to talk with you all, and to see if this is 
Wallysuch a dreadful storm." 

" Ob, Miss Minnie, I would scarcely for my life touch my 
hud. to a match 1" 

" Then I will go with you to the kitchen fire, and we will 
procure a light, without increasing your fears." 

We went, procured lights and placed them in the hall, 
where we found a trembling and affrighted group. Hans 
and Monica were upon their pale faces an unusually troubled 
look, and Susan, who was henceforth to remain at the house, 
to supply Katrine's place, sat holding on sturdy little Yop- 
pa's hand. John, who took an occasional turn to see that 
all the doors and windows were safe, had just returned from 
one of these visits, and was standing by the side of Biddy 
Malone and her Patrick, who was holding their fat baby. 
These, driven by their superstitious fears, had fled up to 
" The House," softly. Then there was an old sea-faring man, 
111 and far from home, who had, in the morning, come to 
Glenelvan to ask aid of papa to enable \vvm \.c> x^N>5ct\i\Ri\sN» 
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family. This had been given with something over for the 
young ones at home. But papa, fearing lest this poor man 
should be overtaken by the gathering storm, had given him 
a cordial welcome to his house, to remain with Hans and 
Monica until there should be fine weather. Baxter, so he 
gave his name, weary and disheartened, gratefully accepted 
this unlooked for kindness. He was not alarmed apparently 
hy this fearful storm, yet his look was a troubled one. His 
thoughts might have been with his helpless family, or with 
his tried companions, now far away iFpon the stormy-swept 
ocean. 

John brought a large arm-chair for papa and placed it io 
the centre of the hall, and a smaller oo/e for me, be^do it 
Then in a voice far from steady, said — 

" Please to speak a kind word to them, if you can, sir— 
they fear for those who may be on the sea." 

A sudden pallor passed across papa's face. He went over 
quickly and spoke to Monica. A deafening roar filled all the 
house with its many voices. Papa returned, sat down by 
me and took one of my hands in his — ^ Minnie, we must talk 
to each other, even though our thoughts be far away from 
our subject." 

" I will try. Perhaps you will tell me how uncle Hastings 
came to be so deeply interested in Edgar 1" 

" Ah, I see you mean that I shall do double duty — ^bnt I 
fear I shall be rather rambling and disconnected, so please 
to commence catechising." 

" When Edgar has finished his collegiate course and mas- 
tered a profession, he is to marry Haidee and become uncle 
Hastings' heir 1" 

" Yes. That is the present wish of the parties concerned.'' 

" But, papa, I have always thought you had an insuperar 
ble objection to the intermarriage of full cousins I" 

" What I and if I have I — ^ papa said, with a quick start. 

" Oh," I said, somewhat alarmed — " Indeed I thought M- 
^ar would yield to your wishes, sir, or at least not crosB 
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** Tto is a very different case," papa said slowly — but to 
what other " case " he alluded, I was unaware. 

After a silence of some few minutes, he calmly added — 

** Stanly Hastings has no son. He has great wealth, and 

means that this shall never be sought through the medium 

of his daughter's hand — ^though the mere thought of such a 

thing can but excite a smile — for the young lady is very 

beautifol, and gives promise of great personal worth. Then 

he has some reasons of his. own for wishing his family to be 

connected with his sisters, as they will then reside a part of 

the time in England. But then, Haidee is not like any other 

cousin of Edgar's. She is of a different nation, of different 

blood, and, though her mother, a Hindoo Princoss, had little 

learning, and Haidee herself be at this time but imperfectly 

educated, the marriage is one greatly to be desired.*' 

*' Haidee is richly gifted, I know, and there is no fear but 
that Miss Browne will render her a thoroughly educated and 

highly accomplished young lady. The rudiments ^ the 

remaining part oi the sentence died on my lips- The whole 
house seemed one blaze of lurid light, whilst the maddening 
roar of heaven's artillery thundered and crashed through 
those spacious halls. We sat motionless — awe-stricken. 

This passed — a breathless silence reigned, save the far-off 
muttering and warring of this elemental strife. A door was 
. fiuddenly thrown open, and John entered from the vestibule 
of the north gable, 
" It has struck, sir, struck and burning." 
" What is burning, John ?" 

" The fir-tree, sir, old Noah, that has stood since the flood." 
Hastening to the north vestibule, we saw the old fir-tree up- 
J^ooted by the stonn, some of the dead branches crackling in 
the blaze. It was a fearful thought, the winds were blow- 
ing the flames directly toward the house. Another crash ! 
And the rain poured in torrents, extinguishing the fire — and 
the whole visible world seemed in a moment deluged in 
&torm and d&rkDeaa. 
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I felt conscious that papa uttered prayer and than 
ing. I could scarcely note any abatement of the ston 
the night wore away. But I bethought me of my dut 
would be a considerate and judicious mistress over i 
ther's house, so at a very late hour I persuaded our ] 
to get to their beds, and gave directions to have the 
gers all comfortably lodged in that department approp 
to Hans and Monica. 

The fury of the storm had by this time, evidently pasg 
beyond Glenelvan, and little was now heard abov 
moaning and sobbing of the winds and driving rain, 
not say I passed the night — ^but I fell asleep listen 
those wailing voices, with a wearying pain at my 
which left me not when the morning broke. 

Days passed, serenely now, for the storm was over, tl 
evidences of its wrath were abundant. Days passed— 
— ^four — and news came of heavy shipwrecks and 
spread desolation. Where were our dear ones ? how 
it with them ? 

The elder Mr. Sterling, my new brother's father, hac 
papa information respecting the ship in which our i 
had embarked. We began to look eagerly and fearful 
news of this. It came. Watching with trembling < 
ness, which almost amounted _to frenzy, the elder St( 
had gained sure and unmistakable evidence of the 
The facts, briefly stated, he immediately forwarded 
swift messenger. Papa took the letter, tore it open, re 
I watched with breathless anxiety — his face grew de 
pale. The letter fell from his hands — ^he rose to hit 
exclaiming — 

" Great God I my wife, my children, dead I" 
Hans and Monica — their usually calm faces distorted 
fear, forgot their wonted reserve, and came in and seize 
pa's hands, crying — 

" And Katrine — where is our Katrine I tell us of hei 
A kind of wild despair overspread the whol« group. 
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muUered words, and agony of heart and mind passing all 
expression I Papa broke from them, and summoned John. 
"My horse 1 Bring Fleet — ^I go to the city.'' 
Fleet was brought, neighing and prancing, to the marblo 
mouDting-block, at the edge of the gravel walk. Papa was 
leaving the room, when his eyes fell on Miss Standish, who 
sat there, calm and still, with the large tears rolling silently 
down her pale cheeks. 

"Young lady," he said hurriedly, " have a care for these 
wretched people P and sprang upon his horse and dashed 



I was helpless, mad and dumb with grief and terror. All 
those wailing voices, the deafening roar, the lurid glare, the 
drenching, the terror and dismay of the late fearful storm, 
seemed repeated in tenfold fury. I seemed in the midst of it, 
living it over again, it was so mixed and mingled with my 
present woe. I saw nothing clearly — I cannot well remem- 
ber how the time sped. It was a weary time I know — but 
at last I heard a voice of prayer, of pleading — it seemed a 
<lark cloud parted and an angel's face looked out. It was 
^e face of my mother. Then I dropped silently out of pain, 
*nd was in heoeven with hr. 

After many days papa returned ; but so utterly unlike him- 
self, that a great cry rose up in my soul, which I suddenly 
hushed down into a quivering sob. I dared not add my 
grief to his, it was already too great for him to bear. To 
Dae he said little ; to others nothing, saving the brief replies 
made to unavoidable questions. I did not attempt to con- 
sole, I offered no caress, fearing that I should only give pain. 
Yet ever and always I could feel my mother's whispered 
prayer that I should comfort him. 

How was this great and sorrowful event borne at Umber- 
hurst ? My uncle's fond and proud hopes laid low I Hal- 
dee's warm, young life forever chilled, clouded by the mourn- 
ful death of her betrothed ! Alas, who would make amends 
to him for this last, great dieappointment — who should com- 
fortber? Oh, not papa, and not 1. Sepa.T'd.\.^\^,\^\\\» \X3ka«X 
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cruelly, were we paralyzed in action, intellect and love, by 
this stunning blow. 

This was terrible ! lost in amazement I in blank despair ! 
we were sinking into a state of stagnation, dying slowly 
down to the root ! John brought an ominous looking letter 
from the postoffice. Papa opened and read — his pale lips 
grew paler and quivered, as a tear slid slowly down and 
dropt upon his hand. Beckoning me to a seat near him, and 
putting the letter into my hands, he bade me read. 

There was a note of a few lines from Lena, a hoav icr let- 
ter from my brother Hermann's physician. He stated that 
my brother had not been well when he had written the let- 
ter informing Mildred that he could not be present at her 
wedding. He had grown rapidly ill, of one of those terrible 
southern fevers. As the day drew near on which he hoped 
for the arrival of his mamma and sisters, he rallied some- 
what, only to sink again — and died on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, the very night on which the Valpraiso went down, and 
with it all the fond hopes, the glory of my father's house.* ♦ * 
The days and weeks that followed, are covered with a 
pall — no hand so daring as to lift it, to look beneath. ♦ ♦ * 
Miss Standish had kindly offered to go to Umberhurst, to 
bear our words of sympathy, then return to us. It was long 
since that sad day — many weeks had elapsed — winter was 
drawing near. Aunt Frances had been with her family to 
see us at different times : she was good and kind, and 
very tender in her attempted consolations ; but oh, how vain 
were all these — word nor deed could cure such wounds — only 
the Great Healer could ever bind them up. 

The quiet autumn was slowly passing : winter was draw- 
ing near. The Hastings were soon to depart, making a 
short tarry at some of the West India islands, on their way 
to England. I must — ^I would see Haidee once before I 
parted from her forever. She would go to England ; then to 
some far country. I must remain with papa. Oh I no — ^no, 
we should never — never meet again ! 
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There would be few to love us ; we were two desolate 
and motherless little maidens I * ♦ ^i^ 

I went to Umberhurst. Fan and Belle met me, looking 
sad, but kissed me many times, from pure sympathy and 
grief. Haidee had grown calmer, they said ; but I saw that 
her great sorrow had made terrible ravages in her young 
face. In the first hours of her agony, she would not allow 
Miss Browne in her room, or near her. 

So young, and all unschooled by sorrow, her impassioned 
nature burst forth in wild and frantic lamentations. She 
could ill .brook those elegant and polished condolences. Bet- 
tine, her maid, attended her faithfully — attempting nothing, 
she served best with her mute kindness. Haidee, exhausted 
with her bitter crying, at night laid her poor aching head in 
Philiis's lap, and gathered in those tender arms, hushed upon 
that loving bosom, she sobbed herself to sleep. 

Of late, too, she had learned greatly to confide in her cou- 
sin Leonora. It was a worthy trust Beside a well-formed 
mind, Leonora had a good heart, pleasing manners, and a 
lovely face. Since Haidee's manifest aversion to her gov- 
erness, her father and aunt Frances had seen the necessity 
of having her placed in the immediate care of a lady quali- 
fied to be her guardian and friend. 

There was no one more fitted for this position than Leo- 
nora. So it was decided at once, and Miss Rapelje promptly 
made ready for a journey, that might extend over half the 
globe. And in these preparations Miss Oeorgina Browne 
gave efficient aid, and Sarah, the new parlor-maid, proved 
herself of inestimable value. She was a beautiful seamstress, 
could cut and fit a lady's dress with taste and elegance, and 
was in ecstacies amid velvets and merinos. 

But Sarah, light-hearted as she now was, and generous as 

she had always been, was scarcely prepared for the blow 

she was about to receive through her afiections. Haidee 

had set her heart upon taking Phillis away with her, to keep 

her always. She could not be denied ; indeed, the Ra^elj^e'^ 

4* 
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thought this a wise measure, and Phillis was unspeakabV 
happy with her prospect of being with, and watching, »» 
tending the loving and most fondly-loved Haidee. Bi 
Sarahy with the work going on rapidly beneath her nimb' 
fingers, would suddenly drop it, and go from the room for 
few minutes, and then return, her eyes dried, but lookii 
somewhat red. Yet withal putting forth her utmost skill 
completing her sister's ward-robe, as this also requir 
some considerable attention, and continually striving to c< 
gratulate her on her unlooked-for good fortune. 

One alone, in that varied group, was in possessioH of m* 
excellent spirits, — ^this was Miss Georgina Browne ; for 
lieu of having the education of the Indian Princess to ca: 
slowly forward, she was to remain at XJmberhurst, for 
finishing process with the Misses Rapelje — Fannie and Be 
As previously stated, I went to Umberhurst. 

My sad visit was made— I was soon to leave — was j 
saying a few last words to Haidee ; she was holding 
hands, looking fondly and mournfully up into my face. 

"Dearest Haidee, I thank you for loving me so w 
When I can see you no more, and amid all my suffering 
shall rememiber your dear little face. I shall think of < 
many and pleasant drives together. And, to-morrow, I ^ 
send over the dear little ponies." My poor cousin cried c 
suddenly — 

" Stop. No more. The ponies are yours. I will ne 
see them again. Do you know, the first time my eyes e 
saw them — ^he — ^my Edgar — stood holding the roins, can 
ing their glossy necks, — and, dear Minnie, driving over t 
smooth, shaded way, ho told me he loved me. Oh, my ] 
Edgar 1" And thus, in a passionate burst of grief, ended 
parting words. 

I was helpless to comfort her ; but dear, good Phi 
came — ^laid her arms tenderly about that quivering forn 
bore her to a seat in the piazza, and sat down. 

Then the good creature turned that little^ weeping f 
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bosom, striving all tiie while to soothe this exceed- 
w, with fondest words and gentlest ways, as « 
•ther warms and comforts her weary child. 
»sing I lefb with the good, tme-hearted Phillis, for 
: care of this sweet, but broken flower. 

parted from my cousin, and saw her no more. 
stings was grave, though afifectionate in manner — 
' kind things — ^promised to write, and wished me 
3 him ; yet our parting was sad. But it was over. 
t down to the city the next day, and immediately 

for Hayti, where they proposed spending the 
irt of the winter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" As if a door in heayen should be 
Opened, and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went" 

LONGFELLO 

Poor, desolate heart I Dark, desolate house 1 How i 
the sunshine of joy ever again enter within these chamb< 
And the voices answered — Never again. 

Dimly and sluggishly came the memory of Albertine. 
had neither father or mother or sister. Pew were the fri 
she had ever known, brief the joys of her lonely life, 
piness, I felt I could never know again ; but I would go 
comfort her, the lone orphan. 

I bade Yoppa go and send John to me. When he ca: 
said — " I wish to have the poney-carriage got out. I ir 
to drive over to old Mr. BartelPs, and perhaps I shall 1 
Miss Albertine home with me.'' 

" Are you strong enough to drive so far. Miss Miunii 
you think P' John asked, with some anxiety. 

" Oh, I am quite strong, good John, so please let me 
the ponies directly." * * * 

Arrived there, it did not escape me, that though Albe 
had grown tall, she was slender and pale. 

I could not remain long, and the grandmamma eager 
cepted my earnest invitation for Albertine to return wit 
and I saw in this, as in some guarding cares, that bot 
grand parents were overshadowed by the fear that their 
slender girl was hastening to join her dead mother. 

The Bartells had heard of papa's great loss — ^thej 
remembered mine, but little was said with a direct be 
upon the subject — ^these were wounds which shrank 
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^ touch. But, as I parted from the old lady, she held my 
hand a moment, to say — 

*' The Lord keep you in the midst of his holy angels." 

We drove slowly back, lengthening out for Albertine this 
^are pleasure. * * * 

Far down the carriage-way, we found John awaiting us, 
^nd his good face brightened, as he saw me driving safely 
^p, and he laid his broad hand on the pretty, dappled heads 
of the ponies, petted and praised them for bringing the little 
mistress safely home. And then he took a sugared cako 
firom his pocket and gave to each, at which they whinnied ; 
laying back their smooth ears, champed the delicious morsel 
"^th evident pleasure. 

Albertine and I suited well, neither of us requiring any- 
thing of the other. But I desired Miss Standish to oom- 
>aence a course of study with her, if agreeable to them both, 
fe I wished her to be wholly content, and to stay with me 
^ long as possible. 

The study commenced, and from this time I seemed to fall 
into a kind of apathy, giving up an interest which I could 
^ longer sustain. Papa spent nearly all his time remote 
from home, going away to the wild and rocky comers of his 
estate ; was unusually active ; was punctual in returning 
^ dinner and tea, dividing out his time with such exactitude 
that not a moment could be lost, as if he had more claims 
^pon his time than he could fill, or, perchance, was practicing 
8ome rigid self-discipline from which he could not, or dared 
iiot deviate. 

He began to look frightfully worn, and I had many fears, 
for I knew him to be a man of deep feelings, and slow to 
give them, expression. He seemed to have forgotten my 
esistenoe.' No tender word, no kind anxiety for me. 

I would not let him see my tears, lest these should be the 
added dn^ to his bitter cup. I strove to assume little duties, 
to take or rather to contrive in my position as the mistress 
of Olenelvan, to move about, and if not doL^etM^^^^ ^^i!c«\. 
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Often my steps faltered and failed. I could not caress, bat 
prayed tibat I might comfort him. My own life was fall of 
great and bitter sorrow which reached down to death. 
Sometimes this dark and swelling tide rose up in my throat 
to burst forth in endless sobs. I hushed them down, chaiiir 
ed them within my soul's great deeps, with a vfillf with a 
purpose whose strength I had never known before. My poor 
papa, I must live for him, comfort him When this great grief 
has passed, when it is less keen and bitter, he will have need 
of me. * * * 

It was now in the depth of winter. I often suffered from 
a dizzy faintness. Lying upon a lounge, too weak or weaiy 
to sit up. If I heard papa's step, I would rise instantly, and 
join myself to some little occupation, or with a few simple 
questions, elicit answers, simple though not unkind. He 
was never unkind ; but now he was frozen in his sorrow. 
Once, itr was evening, I drew an ottoman and sat down dose 
by his side. My head fell upon his lap — ^I could not lift it op 
— ^I was half asleep. Suddenly papa raising my bead, looked 
into my face. 

" Minnie, my child, are you ill ?" 

" No, papa ; but tired — ^very tired," 

I remember nothing more, distinctly, only of seeming to 
be in my own room. A shaded lamp, with a soft, still light, 
and a shadowy form, like Miss Standish, or Albertine, bend- 
ing over me, and cooling my lips. Then all this was forgot 
ten. When I awoke again, the lamp was gone ; a soft, mil(3 
light pervaded the chamber. 

Our old friend. Dr. Jackson, sat by my bed-side, holding 
my hand. He spoke. I heard a low murmuring sound, bu 
could not comprehend the meaning of his words. Then b 
seemed to melt out of sight. It seemed to me but » fe^ 
minutes, when the room was again darkened ; the Bhade< 
lamp again there, and Miss Standish, or Albertine, or some 
thing that was neither, was sitting there with me, like : 
dim shadow, motionless — breathleaa — dumb. 
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amber grew, to me, a cave of silences. No breath, 
, or whispered voice broke in upon its quietude. 

and walls, the heavy drapery of the windows, all 
ntments — those long cherished Mjouterie, and gifts, 

in loved memories — these, and I amid them all 
m to marble. 

; last my thin fingers were held tightly ; a cool 
prest my lips. My eyes seemed to open of their 
tion, and the good doctor was seated close beside 
I lips moved — he spoke, but I heard not, and turned 
iway, forgetting all earthly things. * * * The 
a purer atmosphere swept over me ; a diviner har- 
3d my ears, and I opened my eyes upon a garden full 
:s, lovelier than my mortal eyes had ever beheld, 
er I Yes, I saw her coming, with beaming face 
stretched arms, to welcome me to that glorious 
And there, folded within her snowy robe, was 
trude ; her rosy fingers dropping the fairest flowers, 
test leaves, her blue eyes filled with a new delight, 
ven was now perfected for her. My mother I Her 
)e fanned my cheek — she would gather me within 
less bosom I 

agonized cry fell on my ear ; the shadow of my 
a came between me and that bright world. I 

pleading cry, " Oh, my God I Spare me, oh, spare 
ne child 1" 
)d my face, as if speaking to one afar off, and 

whispered — " I am coming back, dearest papa — 

leave you." 
exx I Bank down upon a soft and yielding bed, with 

flowers for my pillow ; the air of the meadows 
ibove me, and kindest, gentlest creatures soothed 
v^iped away my tears, 
; leave the weary spirit and wasted body, to a long 
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" She sleeps ! but not the free and sonny sleep 



r 

h . That lightly on the lids of childhood lies ; 

^ Though happy be her rest, and calm and deep, 

Yet ere it sank upon her shadowed eyes, 
Thoughts of past scenes, and kindred graves o'erswept 
- j Her soul's meek stillness — she had prayed and wept" 



k 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Spring has come. 

SELVAN lay bathed in the rosiest light of morning, April 
rs and bright flashing sunbeams swept the broad land- 
and far over the beetling clififs, and along the blue 
the horizon, or in silvery arches above the giant ever- 
}, hung light fleecy clouds, touched and tinted with 
a^s divinest hues. 

3w early flowers were peeping over the brown earth in 
irden, and the shrubbery seemed one vast casket of 
opened to the astonished gaze, each graceful bough 
ny stem was strung as with diamonds — ^young April's 
White hyacinths, and a few stock-gilly flowers of 
1 purple and an oxalis, were unfolding their varied 
ies in the welcome sunbeams that lay broadcast over 
lamber floor. 

3ld a book in my hand, I could read now, and my eyes 
sought the page. 

" Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown ! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone. 
Friends are around us — though no word be spoken. 

Kind messages, that-pass from land to land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart's deep historj'. 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

One touch of fire — and all the rest mystery ! 

The pleasant books, that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places, 

And are to us as if a living tongue 
SjM'ke frcm the printed leaves or pictured !ax«%\ 
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Peihaps on earth I never shall behold, 
With eye of sense, your outward foim and semblance; 

Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 

But live forever young in my remembrance." 

I closed the volume. The other verses of the poem were as 
fine, and Mr. Longfellow is a splendid poet ; but I could nol 
pursue any one train of thought to any considerable length oJ 
time without weariness. And now I thought of Haidee, ao^ 
of the brief though kind letter which had been put into mj 
hand during my late convalescence. And by this time tbej 
may have left the island, yet it is rather early. * * * 

The lowing of cattle, the tramp and whinner of horses, th( 
call of the driver to his team, the sharp and barsh cry df tb( 
peacocks, the pleasanter and more varied notes of the goi 
nea and domestic fowls, came like old familiar voices fron 
the busy outer world. 

But amid all these evidences of stirring life, the low coo 
ing of the doves beneath my windows, and the twittering o 
the swallows up under the eaves, came like parting word 
murmured in ears already filled with the deeper sound of tb 
heavy-rolling drum and the spirit-stirring fife. 

All the protecting influences which had hitherto ujAel* 
me, seemed swept away — it was as if the strong hand of Det 
tiny had shaken me rudely, and planted my feet upon th 
battle-field of life, to conquer or to fall — alone. I had neve 
thought to live without the sheltering care and influence c 
home. My mamma's fond smiles, my sister's companionshii 
my noble brothers to guard and guide me in all our youtl 
ful sports and interests — ^these I could have no more. 

My father — ^yes, since I have ceased to be merely a JK 
and plaything and mean to assume grave duties, I will sa 
my faiher, though not old, and still in vigorous health,^ 
not be wholly associated with me in all the subtle influence 
which must surround my expanding life. 

Glenelvan was to have descended by direct succession i 
my eldest brother Hermann Emil Minster and his heirs' 
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now all that was left of thcBC fond and proud hopes, was 
one young girl — who, it was well remembered, had for a 
time trembled on the brink of another world. 

The door of my chamber was opened, and Miss Standish 
came in, bringing me a sprig of the trailing arbutas. A 
drop of rain still trembled in its tiny lips. There was the 
closter of pink flowers, breathing an ethereal fragrance and 
nestling under their sheltering leaf of glossy green. 

"Dear Minnie, you are very fond of symbols and poetic 
associations. I think you will find something very sweet in 
this." 

I held the delicate branch in my hand. " To my mind, it 
couveys two distinct figures, yet closely allied to each other. 
But I am slow at putting my thoughts into words." 

" Perhaps you see first, the solitary leaf with these sweet- 
est of all flowers, at its root — the parent encircled and sus- 
tained by tenderest ties ?" 

J. " Yes, indeed. Miss Standish, that was my first thought.'' 
" And the other — ^you must not forget. The sweet flower 
smiling beneath its leaf of green, that spreads out and so 
lovingly covers the little rosy head." 

"Thank you, dear Miss Standish, for the lesson and the 
flower — both are sweet." 

" Well, now do not call me Miss Standish, any more, my 
dearest Minnie. We are now, simply friends, dear friends ; 
Bo please call me Edith." 

" Certainly, dear Edith. But you are too sad because I 
am going away ?" 

"I should be, only that I know it is best for you. But 
John has come around with the carriage, so we will don our 
'bonnet and shawl,' and for the little time yet remaining to 
us, we will live only in the present. Meta — ah, I was just 
going to call you — ^fold Miss Minnie's shawl, and then tell 
me if you can think of anything that I am forgetting." 

" Oh, no, Miss, you have such perfect order. But if you 
find anything lacking, that you may want, send me word^ 
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for I shall forward it down to the city. And will you please 
write me now and then, we will all want to hear from you 
and dear Miss Minnie " 

" Oh, certainly. I will write almost every day, my good 
girL" 

" Anything more ? Now let me take your reticule, Miss 
Minnie — ^I'U give it you when you are seated in the carriage.*' 

Another turn at the mirror — another pin — and we were 
quite ready. " All ready*' — and went tripping down stairs. 
My father lifted me directly into the carriage ; then speak- 
ing to Monica, Meta, Susan, and numberless others, said— 

" I will say good bye, at the present time, for all. Drive 
on, John." 

Our visit to the great Metropolis at this time was a pre- 
liminary leave- taking of Glenelvan. Added to this, my fa- 
tSsr had some business transactions which it were better to 
attend to in person. There was much he wished me to seCf 
to hear and to know of my own country, that I might wisely 
compare it with those we were soon to see. We visited the 
halls of learning, Schools of Design, Studios of distinguish- 
f >^ cd Artists, Public Schools, Benevolent Institutions, (how 
"^ gladly I would say Reformatory Institutions too) — we had 
• fidends to see — our adieu to make, and this brought us iotfl 
May — to the ever glorious Conventions. Here were gathered 
from far and wide all the great and earnest souls who givt 
their strength to the cause of humanity. Here are marshalec 
all the forces of the great Reformers — ^here pass in reviev 
all the measures, deeds, aims and progressive ideas of the ear 
nest workers and visionary enthusiasts of the New World. 

My father, with his quick-kindling zeal, was loth to hav< 
us fail to mingle in this moving multitude, which, indeed 
was a sight to see. 

And there, not far away, but across such a sea of faces 
I saw 1 — and squeezing Miss Standish's arm, I said — 

" Dear Edith, if it is not without the pale of possibilities 

you must pasa me along to that little grouv <^^ * Quaker bon 

uets^ — there ia Madam CadwaWadet aivd lJL«t\5Mw ^\iWi^^i6 
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''Oh I That will be in no wise difficult — ^follow close in 
ifty wake, and see, how cordially every one gives way 1" 

The next moment we were there, and ** How is thee ? and 
how does thee do, Minnie ? and dear child, thee is looking 
better than I had thought to see tbee," broke from all three 
Blnmltaneonsly, in the sweetest, most kindly modulated tones 
that ever were breathed from human lips. 

Madam was looking as lovely and benign as ever, and for 
tfairtha and Lydia I felt a glow of delight, as I gazed on 
these prim little faces, so like twin roses, beneath their dear 
little Quaker bonnets. I was so glad to see them, so glad 
to take this pleasant memory away with me to distant 



Our sojourn in the city was over — we had accomplished, 
as far as might be, the purpose for which we went. We 
^re at home again, striving to feel calm, to spend the re- 
gaining days in the quiet routine of our daily life, until we 
#fchould launch upon the greater journey of which the previous 
Wte had been merely a preface. 

Bat my heart fluttered, I was feverish and could scarce- 
ly sleep at all. Both my father and Miss Standish were dis- ' 
<ltrieted by this, and strove to keep all demonstration of fe«t^ 
JDg, all excitement away from me. ' ^ .'' 

Susan, I had chosen for my personal attendant. I would 
iH)t so tax the love and self-denial of Hans and Monica, by 
taking Meta, and moreover, she had been associated with 
Bose, was her especial maid, I would leave her there with all 
the buried affections of my saddened home. And, further- 
DK)re, Susan had been my proteg6, and was a good trust- 
worthy girl. Miss Standish was to remain at Glenelvan, to 
have the care of the house, and to be, during my absence, its 
"distress. 

One afternoon, we, that is, my father, Miss Standish and 
^» taking Meta and Susan with us, drove over to Umberhurst, 
^ if making our weekly visit. Albertine had made a kind 
of parting* call, though no parting worda wex^ ^^\^^ ^xA^^^ 
^^Q indeed, we were away. * * 
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We did not go to Niagara. My father, who had of late 
studied me more closely, suspected me of having sotat 
sentimental proclivities, or rather, to be just to both, I 
should say, of having quick intellectual feeling, and he 
knew that my physical condition was, at that time, uneqaal 
to the demand, or was deficient in the sustaining forces 
which die spiritual would have required, in contemplating a 
work of Nature so grand, so vast and so overpowering. Be 
thought, as I now believe, I should be amazed, wrapt, lost, 
frantic, in the presence of such sublimity. He was right. 
With my then ethereal condition, and my love of Nature, its 
divino lights and shades, its soft features, its vast concep- 
tion of power, of awful grandeur, Niagara would have been • 
a madness ! 

At Montreal we spent several days quite pleasantly, at- 
tended service iu the great Cathedral, where a confusiim d 
forms, an abundance of dismal-looking paintings, prayers IB 
""^ * a foreign tongue, which it is to be hoped the dense croivd% 
. received the spirit o^, since they could know nothing of flie 
liUer, the complicated and overburdened music, amused 9sA 
interested the feelings, even though they gave no food to the 
intellect. 

, The Mountain, this dear old city of Montreal, being on tho 
island of the mountain, the gardens below and the haunted 
house on the opposite side, had more interest for me. Elois, 
the young half-breed, who drove our calech6 and who spoke 
very good English, gave us many little scraps of history as 
well as gossip, belonging to many a well-remembered spot 

And then, on board the Oregon, a handsome steamer, wc 
plough the heavy-rolling waves of the St Lawrence ; and 
for those who have been borne along these waters, all adjec- 
tives added, of noble, grand, magnificent, and so forth, will 
mean little. The St. Lawrence I it is enough. We were 
bound for Quebec, and having friends in that city, who, being 
apprised of our coming, met us at the wharf, and with thei» 
we went up into the city-prDpev. 
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- I bad need of rest ; so, for several succeeding days, was 
; ISndted to an early walk to places of interest ; to the Gov- 
emox's garden, the Citadel, and in the evening, to the 
Timparts. 

It was now in the month of June. One glorious morning 
I went with a friend to the "Falls of Montmorenci," a 
pleasant drive of nine miles or so. We stood upon the verge 
of the rock overhanging the Falls. I looked across to the 
grim shore opposite — down upon the foaming cataract — up 
to the shadowy cedars — over the swiftly gliding river. 

I was conscious of a heavy weight pressing me upon 
every side, a feeling of suffocation, a feeling of delirious 
joy— wild — maddening I Could I have shouted back a 
choral song to these rushing waters — sent my voice ringing 
iip that rocky defile, clapping my hands in the maddening 
pokation of blood and brain I Oh I but the presence of my 
fiiend was a torture ^and I sat down and wept 

A little time passed, and my friend walka4 .along the 
y^ic^ of the chasm, stooped and gathered a' patst, imii^^ and 
bought it to me, saying, low and gently — 

''The hand which wrought this great work, also made 
this little flower.'^ 

*^ Thank you,'' I said, almost with a sob, and taking the 
fower. 

"I know I should see the Divine Builder, in small as well 
*8 gnv»t things. This shall hereafter remind me.'' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It is not my purpose to write my travels, being nnambi* J 
tious of traveled fame, and choosing rather to live amid the 
world's glories than to write of them. I leave both the 
fame and the occupation to those who were to the " manor 
bom." 

It would have been pleasant to have remained longer in 
Quebec ; and the primitive habits of the people in the 0009* 
try — the Canadian peasantry — ^had a charm for me ; but U 
was thought wiser for us to leave that rock-ribbed ejne 
before the heat became insufiferable. But I left it with deep 
regret — and we embarked for Liverpool, where, after 1 
pleasant passage, and few disasters, we arrived in safely. 
Here my father made many enquiries for Capt Stanly Hifl^ 
ings, but for a long time could gain no intelligence of him ; 
at last, we learned, that with his family, he w^ away some' 
where in Switzerland. So, with a little disappointment 
shading our almost too keen delight, we went down intafbo 
country, to see something of rural life in my mother's native 
land. • • • 

A little past midsummer we went to Scotland;— to fhe 
Highlands, back to Edinburgh and Glasgow, and after seeing 
some smaller towns, and a good deal of the peasantry, mj 
father yielded to my often expressed and most earnest wish, 
to make a voyage to some of those wild and rocky islands 
lying on the Scottish coast 

He presently found a small trading-vessel, bound for one 

of the Hebrides, and in this we sailed away up to the Isle ci 

Skye. We landed at Dunvegan, a small town on the coasfc 

said to be the first tovm built in Scotland. I was told, aIso, 

that it was built by the ScandanaViwi^ ox ^(^Mi I^^wes. Tlie 
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3itants of Dunvegan were mostly fishermen and trades- 
le. 1 -wished to see the cultivators of the soil, if such there 
I, and in doing this, I wished also to go to Portrea, the 
Ltal of the Isle. We rejected the Royal Mail, and took a 
rate conveyance— certainly such an one as I had never 
n in America. This enabled us to stop where we chose, 
last, then, my feet did press the soil of this dreamy land, 
5 misty Skye — a fancy which had long possessed me. We 
.Ited in our journey, and passed some days among the 
iasants. Their simple and industrious habits, and truth- 
il ways, pleased me more than I can tell. 

When I tried to leara to spin, the pure-eyed lasses laughed 
lerrily at my awkwardness. I could not, at first, remem- 
er to turn the wheel as I pulled out the wool. I laughed 
00, and then sang one of their own sweet songs — ** I can- 
lot mind my wheel,^ whidh I had found easier to learn than 
heir spinning. 

Two families, living near each other, and joining lands, 
lad each a family of lads and lasses. -From their surnames 
[ suspected they were each the offshoots or remnants of the 
ilaos once so powerful in Scotland. The first and larger 
amily borjc the surname of Douglas — the other, that unfor- 
fotten name, or title of McGreggor. 

Between the elder bairns of the two families — Jessie Doug- 
M and Hamish McGreggor — ^bairns they were still termed 
J their fond mothers, though Hamish was nearing the up- 
er verge of his ^teena," and Jessie only two years younger 
-between these pure and simple hearted children, I saw de- 
eloping and ripening a warm attachment which probably 
egan longer ago than either coald remember. 

With each, separately, I had much cozy talk, and unknown 
) them, was drawing and designing a plan for the future — 
iine and theirs. Both these families were Protestants, and 
) my great comfort I learned that there was but one Roman 
hapel on the island. For that, Romanism might have 
irved, in those earlier ages, when the nations were just 

B 
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emerging from barbarism — bot with the advance of Civiliza- 
tion, enlightened Christians should surely choose a freer 
and more liberal form of Christianity. Among the more en- 
terprising, there was a movement favoring immigration- 
some choosing Canada as their future home, others Aus- 
tralia. I showed my views and my wishes to papa, where- 
upon he talked with the elder McGreggor, and the conclusion 
was, that when his son should desire to immigrate, he should 
come to Glenelvan. 

I chose a favorable occasion to describe to Jessie my home 
associations, habits, wishes, wants and aspirations — lastly, 
my wealth. 

The innocent, simple, loving Jessie asked lingering ques- 
tions of that substantial cottage with its spacious garden 
and pretty bridle-path leading to the hills, crossed by a wee 
rill that found its devious -way to the river. 

For some years this cottage had been occupied by people 
in whom I could find little to interest me. This I must 
change. 

Jessie I should love, and could enrich. She should be a 
companion, friend, coadjutor, a kind of half-sister, and though 
dependent in fact, for a time, never so in seeming, nor for 
long. What might I not do for her, were she at Glenelvan, 
the wife of Ilamish McGreggor I So much was decided up- 
on — that the young people, Hamish and Jessie, were to 
have the best advantages for obtaining useful knowledge 
that their island afforded — ^they were to be in a course of 
preparation for their future position^ for the space of four 
years, and in the meantime to aid their parents diligentlj, 
and to trust to Providence and to my father for the rest. 

We parted with words of cheer^ arranging to exchange 
letters with each farhily once annually. And this we have 
failed not to do. 

Returning to London, we found letters from uncle HasV 

in/^, from Haidee, and from Leanora. They were not decided 

about theim winter quarters. \ tine ckcAcA V;^^ betweeu Ftosence 
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It 

[ and Naples. My father desired to spend a large portion of 
time in Germany. So, escaping from the London fog, we 
went on oar route to Fatherland. 

In study, in travel, in observation and kindly offices, a 
"" year sped. It was now eighteen months since our arrival 
[ in Europe. In the early part of the January ensuing, I should 
join Leonora and Haidee at Rome. * * All intermediate 
and passing events drop into oblivion — my carriage stops at 
a grand entrance — ^with flying feet I mount the marble stair- 
case — and was clasped in Haidee's encircling arms. 

We scarcely spoke, and my cousin seated me on a divan 
opposite herself. It was more than two years since we had 
parted at Umberhurst ; and, doubtless, each was conscious 
of a change in the other. Haidee no longer wore her hair 
in flowing ringlets, but bound in many glossy braids around 
her beautiful head. She was attired in a morning dress of 
white silk, with a broad facing of ermine down the front, a 
collar of the same, rolling back at the throat, displayed a 
gracefully turned neck, around which was clasped a set of 
red and white corals, whose warm tints seemed glowing 
within the rim of that costly fur. Her large, lustrous eyes 
now shone in all their wondrous beauty — her voice was 
melody. 

Haidee was no longer a child. Her early grief had de- 
veloped her soul, softened the bright radiance of her beauty 
and deepened her sympathies—- she was lovelier now to look 
upon for that she had known sorrow. 

Haidee was very lovely I Now as I gazed upon her ma- 
turing beauty, I thought one would have taken her for my 
senior. And Leonora had grown tall, very elegant, very 
qneenly-looking. She had been well and thoroughly educated 
at home, she had improved by her advantages abroad.^ She 
had been an invaluable friend to Haidee, and though but 
eight years her senior, had exercised over her the guardian 
care of a mother. 

With '^11 ihe m&Btera employed for ber,Tlav4eft 'snqwV^ %V>&. 
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have made small progress without Leonora, for she had 1 
applicative power, little taste for study. She would n 
have submitted to the drudging, the drilling and review 
that is unavoidable, to attain an eminent proficiency. T 
children of the tropics cannot dig and delve as we with 
colder blood, and less impulsive nature and calculating 
severance. They are differently endowed, and their profi< 
cy must be attained through a different channeL This, 
rona quickly saw, and presently studied out and matur 
plan, and then acted upon it While this was going forw 
a new thought dawned upon Haidee. Thus it was — 

" Pray, allow me to interrupt a pleasant train of ic 
my cousin Minnie, to say, I have a pleasant surprisi 
you." 

" Indeed I Then the golden cup already at my lips, i 
overflow." 

" Ah 1 When I left Umberhurst, I took the kind-hea 
Phillis as a sort of pillow for my aching head, for her n 
erly arms to sustain me when sinking. After a time, I b( 
to make greater demands upon her. I needed a compai 
to toil with me up the difficult steeps of learning. Th 
timable lady, Leonora, was too far in advance, she s 
upon the heights, and with her fair hand, small in the 
tance, indicated the way. Clearly and plainly, it is tr 
could not mistake it, but, oh, it was such a wearinei 
look from the meadows where I stood, up, far up to the ( 
heights my Leonora had reached ! I needed some one 
me, who loved me, whom I loved, to whom every advan 
step would be as new as it was to me. Then it came t< 
that Phillis had the same thoughts. Then I must go 
bring my companion in study up to my point of prog 
This occupation, joined to my pupiPs eagerness to learn 
novelty of teaching, or perhaps some better feeling, wat 
first respiration of the new life, ah, after that night of 
row. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Next to ihiB, now listen, deaieat Mixmie^ during our 8oj< 
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ihose islands of the sea, my then pupil, became an ob- 
of great interest to — ^but this by and by. In intelli- 
le, spirit, and therefore beauty, she was greatly superior 
le native ladies, and a certain planter took her for Mad- 
lastings. No I Ab, then, she was my half-sieter 7 No. 
I relation, but a companion and friend. Then this plan- 
ook occasion to visit us frequently, and became gpreatly 
ored of my good Phillis, came to papa, and asked her 
trriage 1 He was a widower for the second or third 
very wealthy, very wicked, and waxing old. Papa 
ptly refused to listen to his suit. 
!'oa refuse me because the lady has greater expecta- 
''said Mens. Dwanee, ''but I am very rich, I can 

hi at all. She has no expectations whatever. She is 
[legitimate daughter of one Major Williams, deceased, 
e United States, and my daughter's humble companion." 
ou make this the cause of your refusal ?" 

ro r 

[a, ha — I see. But I have heard that in the United 
3, the ladies there sometimes decide this question for 
lelves. Allow me, sir, to bring my suit before Madam- 
3 Williams in person." 

3a paused, not quite knowing what to say ; but at last 
nted, as in fact he could not avoid doing, but stipula- 
lat the visit should be made on the following morning, 
ipa was for a time relieved from a troublesome annoy- 
But in the interim several exquisite boxes of the 
»t gems of art and most costly bijouterie were sent in, 
«d to " Madamoiselle Williams" — and to " Le Phillise," 
* La Philegra," that she was compelled to accept, for 
t was impossible to return them. 

5 morning came, and with it in equal splendor, Mons. 

ee. His jewels, he doubtless thought, outshone the 

" La Philegra " was looking very sweetly, though her 

es deepened manifestly. I Tea\\y did noX. ^^"^ '^'^ 
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the event would be, and was in a state of some considerabt 
perturbation. Ob, for Miss Georgina Browne to have be0J 
there present — she, who still cherishes the idiotic idea, 11i» 
a person must ever remain in the position wherein they wen 
bom — and to have seen this rich planter, laying his title 
wealth, name, homage, and a wedding ring at the feet of tb< 
handsome housemaid of Umberhurst 1 

Very graciously my Phillis received Mens. Dwanee's m8^ 
riage proposals, and very delicately but very firmly dech'ned 
their acceptance. She could not for any cause leave her 
young friend and companion, the Princess de Hastings. 

** Not now, indeed ; well, would she not take time to cob- 
sider — two months, four, five, six, and then accept V* 

She would consider — ^yds, but the time could not be lees 
than one year. Yes, at the close of one year from the pnefr 
ent date she would give het unprejudiced answer. 

And then nothing could move her from her decision or her 
womanly grace. When Mons. Dwanee had made his elabo- 
rate adieu, I flew to my Phillis, threw my arms around her 
neck in the very excess of grateful joy, and quite smothered 
her with my caresses. Papa was very grateful to her, so 
was dearest Leonora, who has found an able coadjutor in 
the beautiful La Philegra. 

I was greatly interested in this little incident, but most ir 
that Haidee had determined upon a thorough education o: 
her dear friend ; for from this great good must accrue. I 
was now two years since it was commenced upon, anc 
lively as had been my expectations, my surprise, as Haide< 
had predicted, was very great when I met the qnondan 

Phillis, of Umberhurst now the elegant and very hand 

some Miss Williams. The good done was two-fold ; forever] 
advancing step made by Phillis, also advanced Haidee. 

Leonora believed her cousin to be capable of high attain 
ments, if she could only be won to feel an interest in eacl 
lesson, as separately given. She had most competent mas 
ters, and when their task for ttio\vo\iT -w^ta doxi^^tben wonk 
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Dora divide the lesson up into poetic parcels, paint in 
mg colors, or sing or explain it in most pleasing lan- 
fe, and so draw upon every point of interest until Hai- 
lad mastered the whole. 

i»done, the little lady seemed lost in a storm of delight 
inging upon Leonora's neck, covering her face with 
3, squeezing her round and dimpled arms, sometimes 
iding her ecstacies by a gay frolic with Bettine, her 

IS Georgina Browne would never have made of Haidec 
regressive pupil, as did her fond and judicious cousin 
)ra. Of this fact, our uncle Hastings was in time fully 
i. It was not her English habit — not one of her high- 
pupils ever had such vagaries — she could not depart 
popular measures, that had hitherto been the rule of her 
no, no I Simply — Miss JBrowne had never struck the 
iote. 

}tain Stanly Hastings had no definite plan for Haidee's 
3, was content that she should slowly progress in her 
38 and accomplishments, enjoy her daily life with its 
ed measure of happiness, and be his constant compan- 
ad friend. 

rly in the summer, my father and uncle removed with 
the city of Munich, leaving us there to extract and re- 
whatever good we might from its literary institutions, 
aintings and sculpture, its palaces and churches, by 
ig upon the Isar and the Danube, to live and enjoy all 
;ood we could possibly receive into our souls, while 
papa and uncle, went away off to Norway and Swe- 
bo see the copper mines of Fahlun, and to catch a pass- 
glimpse of those twilight countries, where there is a 
ivilization — ^few virtues and few vices. * * * It 
lot enter into my plan at the beginning, to write my 
vels," — I have not done it. It only remains to be said, 
they ended one year after our arrival at Munich, by 
3turn to onr own country, and our aitwal at eventide 
^nelvan. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

*' The dearest spot on earth to mev 
Is home, sweet home." 

Now, indeed, we were at home, at home amid all it» great 
joys, its duties and its interests, 

I had broDght letters from Leonora to her mother, Fan 
and Belle, to an almost incredible amount, a few from uncle 
Hastings and Haidee and " La Philegra." 

Miss Standish was still at our bouse and most happy to 
receive us, but all in a calm orderly way. I gaye Susan 
one whole week to stay with her mother to relate the won- 
ders she had seen across the water^ meantime haying Polly 
up with me occasionally, to learn her ways and character. 

We had been absent, my father and I, three full years. I 
would make no premature efforts to show what I had seea 
and learned, I could not. These must be fked out in the deeds 
and suggestions of my future life. There was little change 
in my own home. Haxks and Monica appeared precisely aa 
they did three years before. John was somewhat sturdier. 
Yoppa, a good uaturcd lad of nineteen, bashful and ruddy. 
Meta, an inch and a half taller, obliging and good natured, 
the keenness of the sorrow for her sister's death haying 
slowly faded from out her fair face, and leaving in it an ex- 
pression which was gentle ai>d subdued, a kind of B«mmer 
twilight air, which pleased and satisfied me entirely. 

Fan and Belle came over from Umberhurst in a twinkling. 
They had certainly made good improvement under the aus- 
pices of their most competent teacher. But Miss Gteorgina 
Browne was now married to a Mr. Felix Morceou, a wealthy 
widower, the father of several "yowng c\\\ldreu^ and now liv^ 
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ingin Fifth Avenue, New York city. He, Morceon, had met 

Miss Browne about a year before, when she was on a visit 

to the Metropolis, whither she had gone in company with 

aunt Frances, Fan and Belle. 
The Morceou was perfectly enamored of these many 
; charms. She was certainly in many ways an estimable 
, lady, and aunt Frances bestowed upon her high praise. 
Miss Browne would not consent to have a wedding, noth- 
ing above an elegant breakfast — not a single guest. Plain 
Mr. Shaw, the village minister, was called to pronounce the 
marriage ceremony, with only the family present, and the now 
sablime Mrs. Felix Morceou stept into her husband's elegant 
carnage, and left Umberhurst upon a fashionable wedding 
tour. It was evident that when this young lady received 
ler last quarter's salary from aunt Frances, their relations 
to each other ceased. 

The parting was perfectly elegant, on aunt Frances's side, 
it was kind, on that of the bride, very graceful — ^her manner 
said—" Good morning, friends. If our acquaintance is ever 
renewed, do not forget that I am Mrs. F. Morceou, No. 0000 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y." 

And that was the end. Another marriage had more in- 
terest for me 1 When dear Edith told me this, I lingered 
oyer a slip of paper, and found I had written abstractedly — 
"Married, during my absence abroad, and to a stranger, 

Albertine Gunnison, aged 18. Lovely in life Pshaw ! 

What nonsense ! John, send round the ponies ; I am going 
to take Miss Standish out for a drive — I think she is getting 
rather gloomy." 

" I would have chosen, rather, that we leap into our sad- 
^es and take the bridle-path among the hills, but that — I 
have yet farther communications to make, which are better 
suited to a quiet drive." 

We were soon seated in the light carriage, and bowling 
along the green lanes of Glenelvan, choosing at this time to 
avoid the high-road. Those farther communications being 
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made, joined to inach pleasant talk, there ensued a pa 
which I ended by saying — 

" Dear Edith, I am quite sure you have something of i 
interest than all this, yet to tell me 1" 

" Your conjecture is not groundless. A few weeks be 
your return, a friend, whom I think you have not forgo 
called with her husband to ascertain when you were i 
expected home, and also left a request, to be informe 
your arrival." 

" That was kind. Pray who was the lady ?'' 

" Her name was Maria Grant, but she is now mai 
to— ah, guess, for I think the gentleman is a frien 
yours 1" 

" Impossible 1 Maria was receiving some attention 
a Mr. Andrews, a young and very handsome man, but si 
no friend of mine." 

** That is not the name of the gentleman who is nov 
husband ; but a very plain man — a Mr. Edward Mj 
Noyes." 

" Marvin Noyes 1 my old playmate. Now, indeed, tl 
a very great surprise." 

"Your playmate — ^yes — ^for he said, that you taught 
to read, afterwards to write, and gave him his first less 
elocution — he repeating as instructed — * You'd scarce e: 
one of my age,' &C.'' 

" Ha, ha 1 how well I remember it. Marvin's father 
a tenant of papa's, and lived in the third cottage, ne 
Patrick ; was poor and improvident, somewhat intemp 
too. There was a large number of children, but no: 
them were sent to school. Marvin, then an eccentric 
fellow, was often up at the house — for he often an 
mamma, and was exceedingly fond of her — ^was always 
ing into books, and asking what they talked about. 
led me to read to him, and then the idea struck me of t 
ing him to read ; and, although he was several years 
than I was, as my pupil, he was docile, and my task 
light'' 
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"Just BO. He said they lived here — were very poor, but 
had received great kindness — that when the children were 
grown larger, they removed to Millvillage, where they all 
found employment, and thenceforward their means of living 
was less precarious than when wholly dependent upon the 
father." 

" That is good 1 What is he doing now ?" 

"He has won himself 'a local habitation and a name ;' is 

asettled minister, in the remote littic village of , down 

among the hills." 

"Marvin a minister of the Gospel — married to Maria 
Grant — ^how strange ! Do not delay the announcement of 
oy return, and give them, in my name, a pressing invitation 
to pay an early visit to Glenelvan." 

After our- drive, and without a moment's delay, Miss 
Standish sent the promised missive. My father manifested 
great pleasure in the intelligence which had been previously 
communicated to me, — said, if the distance did not preclude 
the possibility of such an exploit, he would drive down to 

, of a Sabbath morning, and hear his former favorite 

preach. 

Maria Grant had been an occasional visitor to us — was 
^Q of the young guests at Mildred's wedding, and though 
•JiKwt intimate with Rose, yet were we most excellent friends. 
Her early home had been anything but a happy one, and I 
could but admire the moral courage she brought to the 
C'Jnflict, to meet and endure trials and wrongs that she could 
iieither remove or overcome. 

Others may have had trials as great, and sank beneath 
ttem, or living, arraigned Providence for its seeming injus- 
fee. Maria did neither — ^her motto was — " endure and pre- 
^1." Miss* Standish had told me she was looking extremely 
Veil, and serenely happy, and now I felt an irrepressible 
knging to commune with this tried and true spirit, to gain 
for myself unimpeachable evidence of the genuineness of her 
Wedded happiness, to see and to know \i \iie '^^Wv[v^^Qftfj«^ 
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of her early wrongs and early trials were lost in this new 
harmony. 

I had feared that the time would seem long before I could 
bear from her in return, but a letter came by the earliest 
mail. She wrote, thanked me for my note, but declined my 
invitation to Glenelvan, preferring to receive me in her own, 
her new home. And, moreover, her occupations were so va- 
ried and so continuous, that it w«re impracticable to leave 
them for a day. She was learning how to appreciate the 
new happiness which had so risen upon the waters of her life, 
that the cares and duties of her married-life had given her a 
higher vocation, and in this she might forget what it were 
wrong for her to remember. * * Her " marriage, with ite 
duties, cares, pleasures, and forbearances was forming in her 
a second, if not a more beautiful nature — it was adorning her 
life and doing for her what the graceful woodbine does for a 
ruinous tenement, dinging to all the sharp corners and with 
its leafy mantle, covering many a frightful chasm. Differing 
in thiSf it began with the repairs. You, my dear friend, may 
not believe all this. Come and see." 

Maria had now been married nearly a year. She was, I 
would believe, happy at last, she had aims and occupations 
congenial to her — I must see her at once. I found my fa- 
ther, and gave him the letter, saying — 

"In the morning, I must have some sort of conveyance 
to Blank, (the Hudson River Railroad was not then built,) 
and then get into the lumbering stage coach which will set 
me down at Maria's door." 

" By no means, dear I The distance is some twenty miles, 
and the way rough. I will send Yoppa for once, he is a 
good driver, and lighter than John ; he will take the low cur 
ricles, leave you there and then return in the evening. Thic 
is the better plan." 

" True, my father, and thank you." 

We started at an agreeable hour in the morning, and the 
journey bad, for me, few fatigues and many ^leaaures^ thi 
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through which we passed, strange and wild. Ar- 
jre, I found Maria living in an old-fashioned house, 
. brown, situated a little out of the village, at the 
I ravine, which led away up among the hills. There 
}tty flower-garden on one side, and some fine old 
tering around. 

aria and her husband met me at the door — ^my corn- 
early a day, was to them a pleasant surprise. 
, for I did not attempt to say Mr. Noyes, was now 
lanly, but plain-looking man, pleasing in his man- 
igh somewhat grave for one of his years. He was 
teresting conversationalist, and his descriptions of 
IS scenes of his life amused me, though he often 
ack to the days of his then hopeless poverty. He 
mbered distinctly the feeling that possessed him 
for the first time scrawled his name on a piece of 
Iso, his feeling of pride, when at my suggestion, he 
I miniature attempts at public speaking in the well- 
'* You'd scarce expect one of my age.'* When we 
lerftione laughing over this, he said more gravely, 
end, this was the initiatory step to my present 

had great force of will, had pride and deep feeling. 
. cover up a pang with a smile, a quivering heart- 
ith a lovely serenity as one might cover a scar with 
This was for society. But with me — ah, dearest 
;ould look beneath all these. 

^ays called her husband by his first name, Edward, 
r manner towards him there was a softness and a 
ace as new to her as it was beautiful to see. Her 
jister Elizabeth, came duly at evening to recite her 
I Latin, and from Maria I learned that this brave 
taken a school in their vicinity, teaching by day 
ng at night to Edward. She had some high aim — 
iv what — but a thorough education was of the first 
deed, after her capacity, which none do\]^\jb3L\ «tsA 
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in this way alone could she secure it. Not that her parents 
were unable to aid her in this ; by no means. The Grants 
were people of substance, but they had other views about 
the sphere of women. 

One evening Elizabeth had gone, and we sat together in 
that large, old-fashioned room, and listened to the now hap- 
py husband as he talked of the days of the long ago. Be 
told us, Maria and I, sitting together in the low window, d 
the trials of his childhood, its vicissitudes, of his father's im- ! 
providence, of his mother's sufferings, her laborious life and | 
frequent illness, of cold and hunger, and every kind of desr j 
titution, of his brothers and himself slowly rising above all 
these, and at last providing for their mother a degree of 
comfort she had never thought to see ; and for their father, 
more than he could well enjoy. At last he paused — ^thea 
said — " Ladies, I have entertained you with sad tales— yott 
may wonder why I have done so, or why I cherish thee© 
painful memories. I can only say, that what I have onc^ 
suffered or enjoyed, I never wish to forget." 

I wiped a lingering tear from my cheek, and at last foutt^ 
a few words of cheer. And he, taking his hat, walked awa, 
up the dim and shady ravine. And Maria, her dark ey 
following him, said half abstractedly — 

" Dear Edward, he has had many and sad experiences, y^' 
he shrinks from the memory of none. He is wiser than - 
am. It is better to conquer suffering than to strive to for:^ 
get it." 

** And will not you, dear friend V I asked — "For now yoC^ 
ought to be happy.'* 

" I will. And I am happy, tranquilly happy, as you ar^ 
now willing to believe.'' 

" Seeing is believing, Maria. I see that your heart hai^ 
found rest. If H were not so, do not think you could hide iM^ 
from me." 

" Happy, dearest Minnie — ^yes, more, my soul is overflow^ 
log' with gratitude. For Edwaxd took xaa ^ot \Aa wife whiles 
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eat wrongs were yet rankling in my bosom, and 
undisciplined to its sorrow. My ambition was 
i all undefined — neither could I discover a path or 

reach the heights to which my eyes were lifted. 
11 this. He believed in me, he trusted me. This, 
entle kindness, won my regard. He knew all my 
laments and crosses and privations. I told him. 
3d Christian, he took me as I was. I yielded up 

1 remnant of my affections, my withering hojes and 
ess aspirations, knowing that he could not betray 
aas been my teacher and counsellor, and now with 
my way upward through a patient and steady pro- 

[ went up to my chamber, Maria ran tripping up 
jtaircase before me, bearing a wax candle in a sil- 
estick ; her pink muslin dress floating about her 
erson like a rosy cloud, her dark wavy hair parted 
le forehead, made her a sweet picture to contem- 

. within the chamber, I said— 

you have grown prettier since I last saw you, and 
) perfect" 

: you. My husband says the same but, I 

3 did it by way of encouragement." 
lieves it too. And believes, also, as do I, that you 
k capacities which you will yet develop." 
never cheat the hopes of those who have loved me 
these desire and aid my mental culture. I cannot 
3 good that is to arise from my early suffering and 
wrong ; but I shall know in the time that is com- 
b he whom I first loved, and who loved me, was 
all never shake my faith in love's perfectness. I 

so entirely, that I would have died rather than 
8 falsity. I would not listen to a breath that could 

honor, his plighted vows to me and so the 

It fell from a sky where nevcx a dowi \v^4 
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" Dearest Maria, did not Andrews tell you of his changed 
affections ?" 

" Not a word. We parted in the utmost harmony. To 
my father and mother he made his adieux in his most afiaUe 
and courtly manner, at an early hour in the evening— —^and 
that night he was married. We heard of it in the morning.'* 

** Ha I He was vacillating hetween his hetter choice and 
a fascination, in which there was neither love or respect^ 
but an inexplicable influence against which he was impotent 
to contend. He had entangled himself with another — and 
all the while you knew it not.'' 

" How should I ? He did not tell me." 

" Ah, true 1 and you believed in him so implicitly that 
none dared to tell you he was unworthy of your regard." 

** Hush 1 he is dead. His violent and awful death has 
made full atonement for all his errors. I think of him only 
as one I have loved." 

"Do you not think he bitterly repented the step he had 
taken ?" 

"I do. One evening, Elizabeth and I were out walking 
on the highroad — we heard the sound of wheels — a glance 
told me who was coming. He passed us, bowed and smiled. 
His look was sad, a lingering bitterness in his smile, as if 
he could not wholly forget the misery he had caused." 

" Andrews must be^very happy with his siren," Elizabetbi 
said. !' I wonder if he doubts the power of your pride to 
sustain you ?" 

" I do not think him eminently happy," I said in return* 
" But if I relied upon my pride alone to sustain me, I sboulA 
most surely fail." Then we walked on in silence. 

*' Andrews had descended a short, steep hill and was out o^ 
sight. I heard a startling sound — it took away my breatt* 
— then we hastened forward — presently we saw that hors^ 
we knew so well, speeding up the opposite hill, with wheels 
and fragments of harness flying in the air. I felt as if borm^ 
on wingB along that rugged way an^ ^o^ni \Sjia ^jb»rg 
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clivity. There — ^bruised — ^broken, prone upon the flinty 
rocks, I found him— dying. I attempted to lift his head 
upon mj lap ; but to moye him would have resulted in in- 
stant death. I spoke his name, but he was only conscious 
(f his terrible suffering. No look of remembered love shone 
forth from those dear eyes — no word of kindness from those 
lips— nothing but groans of agony, which rent my soul to 
hear. He could not live ; but each breath he drew was 
more terrible than death itself. Elizabeth ran to the near- 
est house, and brought some neighbors ; among these came 

my father ^but they found one sufferer only — the other 

had been released. — 

'' The sight was more than my father could bear to see, so 
he hurried me away, to wash from my face, hands, and 
bosom those frightful stains. This I did. But my dress, — 
on it, his blood remains, folded in with the wild-roses I 
gathered there. It lies, a mournful relic, which no eyes but 
mine will ever see." 

" So tender, so believing, as were you, Maria, my friend, 
you should at onde have been removed from a place where 
hoth faith and love had been stricken down." 

'* I had no true or judicious friend near — for the smallest 

consideration for my future weal would have suggested this. 

I only felt my present misery. Then I was fettered with 

^ceasing toil — and I hated, I abhorred the daily round of 

ttat soulless drudgery. The largest scope of my possible 

Attainments, seemed closing round me like prison walls. I 

^gan to weigh the possibilities of an escape from all my 

^i&mal surroundings. I had a quenchless longing for books, 

'^f hterary fame, for a high social position where my influ- 

^ce would be felt — ^all of which means, I suppose, love of 

power. 

** I was denied all these, and had not even the control of 
^y own actions. * * 

** In one of my gloomiest moods I went to an old burial- 
^J'ound, and there beneath the darkling evergreens and the 
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listeninp^ cypress wept out my woes with a despairin 
* * A kind voice greeted me — gentle words wooed m< 
to liope for bettor things. We walked, Edward and I, a 
those ancient graves, and talked of the world which li 
yond — then, of the fairer side of this. So, day by day h 
upon my regard, for he has a noble nature. Very so 
asked me in marriage — ^greatly to the amazement of a 
father's house — and the consent was wonderingly ^ 
We needed, both of us, for a little time, a haven of rest 
the rude buffetings of the world. Where could we fi 
but in a home with each other ? 

" We had no misgivings — ^he nor I. It were impossib 
either of us to betray the other. There, my friend, de 
Minnie, I have detained you longer than I had thought 
good night" 

" Good night, dearest, best Maria." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A WW weeks subsequent to my very pleasant visit to 
ese friends of my earlier years, Miss Standish received 
tters from England, desiring her early return home. Her 
ffents had recently succeeded to a small property in Ire- 
md, whither they had determined to remove at the begin- 
ing of the year ensuing. Her young brothers and sistei^s 
Ibo plead for her return. They loved her dearly, and then, 
rbo could carry forward their education as well as dear 
Idith 1 In their improved condition it was no longer needful 
)r her to toil for herself or them, in a foreign land. And 
he was going. I should never see my Edith again. In my 
wariness, in my loneliness, I should have her no more to 
instain and comfort me. If I were HI — ah, but I never would 
»€— for then who would cheer and comfort my father ! That 
?hich others have done for me when it was needful, I must 
low do for myself and them. 

Oo, then, dearest Edith, go and be happy. She has ac- 
Qmulated a handsome little fortune here, which she will 
^]oy with those for whom she has toiled. Her purse is 
Med with clean gold, for that it has been honestly and hon- 
^bly earned. She is pleasing and good. She will marry 
^ine young Irish lord, or officer, and bring honor to his 
^nse and name. . 

She went. With countless promises to write frequent and 
-ig letters, amid fast-coming tears and unnumbered kisses, 
^^ parted — she to return to the maternal bosom — and I, oh, 
'as I not still upheld by maternal arms ? I know not. * * * 

* * Albertine is living in the city, and Fan going to Troy, 
^ that far-famed Seminary, for six months, to finish what 
-^ eminent governeaa may have left uudoiie. Kiidk. ofl ^ 
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who once were here, I have left me only poor dear Belle- 
who, for all practical purposes or abilities in keeping ih 
sonl alive, she might have been so much moonshine. 

Heigh ho— rU turn Poet I No— Pll be a Painter I Nc 
no — Pll set myself to the actual duties of life. I will see t 
it, that my people have food for immortal growth — ^not fei 
ing to see in the meantime, that that for the mortal is joi 
and proper — and while tending my fruits and flowers, wfl 
work betimes in the garden of the Lord. * * 

In these earnest labors, three years, years of seed>tiine 
years of promise, years of hope, slip silently by. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thbxb years, three busy years have glided stilly and 
teooHily onward into the ocean of the Past, since I laid 
%wn my pen. Slowly, al most relnctantly I take it up. 

My little Jesse and her husband, Hamish McGreggor, had 
been up to tea with me, but have now returned to their pret- 
ty cottage. A year ago, at my desire, and with their glad 
consent, thoy came to America, and proceeded at once to 
Crlenelvan, having been united in the holy bonds of marriage 
» few weeks previous to their embarkation. 

Both being young, and a country strange to them, the win- 
ter approaching, I would not let them feel alone, or pining for 
mother or home, or dim the new brightness of their wedded 
Me. I made their home for the time with me in my father's 
house, giving them those apartments which would have been 
Appropriated to Katrine if she had married and remained at 
Glenelvan. They sat with me at my father's board, were 
Day honored guests. 

Meantime, the cottage was being renewed and made beau- 
tiful for their permanent home. The little mountain stream 
^as brought into that " cunningest" of all little kitchens ; the 
garden reset, the grape arbor, which had fallen into disre- 
pute, put in prime order, (and by the way, was now hung 
^Uover, with rich purple clusters,) and in the rear had been 
^^nstructcd a miniature poultry yard, with its slight lattice- 
^<^k fence, fringed on the upper side, that gradually rose 
^P toward the hills, with a younger growth of evergreens, 
^"G spruce, the red cedar with its pleasant fragrance, the 
^*^nii», in early summer covered with its rosy blossoms, 
•^^ oombiniTig beauty with utility — this was all done for 
fear Jesse, who had a most affluent imagination and gave 
^^omise of being a model house-wife. 
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And farther above these, higher up the slope, grew the mou 
tain ash, and the wild service tree, blending with it the dark 
foliage of the hill-side, and anon, pecking at the bright clu 
tering berries, the thrush and the black-bird sang the li\ 
long day. 

I took care not to fail in kindness at my cottagers, tl 
Dunns and the light-hearted Biddy Malones, for I did m 
choose that they should conceive a feeling of jealousy t 
wards my skyean proteges. Biddy at once took up the idc 
that the McGreggor's were distant relatives of my motiber^i 
whom we had sought out, in our long absence, and no od 
being at the pains to refute it, settled into a conviction. Am 
really, I know not but that it may be so. I should be moe 
glad to think it was. I know of no people on the face of th( 
earth with whom I should more gladly learn that I was cod 
nected with by the ties of blood. 

My Jesse, young Mrs. McGreggor, charmed me with hei 
house-keeping. She had her little maid, Dian, a niece of mj 
aunt Frances's Dinah, who promised to prove as faithful anc 
as fond as that invaluable household fixture, her estimable 
aunt. 

The twain made a pretty picture in their neat cottage 
Mistress Jesse with her fair hair, clear northern complexioD 
and light ringing tones, and Dian, dark and glossy, hair bo 
crisp but wavy and black as a raven's wing, and her voice 
low, mellow, flexible, in feeling, a genuine child of the South 
sensitive, shy, impulsive, her heart warmed at the sourcei 
of life. 

My father so arranged his business connections with m] 
skyean cousins, that they should never know any depei^ 
dence, for having been born landholders, such a state o! 
feeling would have been irksome. 

Hamish was our shepherd, taking scrupulous care of oitf 
flocks and herds. lie improved the sheep-walk, built rastic 
shedfl for the flocks on the sunny hill-sides, looked ihroufj^ 
the wood-lands, cutting out decaying or unsightly timber, 
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tabbing up the dense undcr-bnish, laying out a winding 
ttth into some charming ravine, so he was our landscapo 
rtist too, ever finding out some new and lovely picture. 
Rie various families of the feathered tribe, also, came under 
ds practiced eye. He knew where many a shy partridge 
kiilt her nest, where the wild duck hid among the rushes, 
irhere the beautiful wood-pecker made his house high up in 
ioroe hollow tree, and the smaller wood birds hung their 
iioss-lined homes far oat on the swaying branches. The 
Ktbe squirrel, leaping from tree to tree, the timid rabbit with 
ears erect and hurrying away on fleetest foot, might be met 
at almost every turn, for wild game had ever been most 
abundant in the wroodlands of Glenelvan. And now in the 
Beverest winter, when the deep snow lay unmeasured and 
unbroken, Hamish had a wise care for these aboriginal ten- 
ants of those broad forest lands, providing against any ac- 
cidental failure in the supplies it was the province of dame 
nature to produce unasked — ^by feeding with cereals and 
liominy. 

He seemed for the time well satisfied with his occupation, 
indeed, he was like one of my father's house. His table had 
its matutinal supply of fish, as taken by James Dunn from the 
nver, and from John, an abundant supply of beef and mut- 
ton. And beside these, he had with all our other people, a 
yearly salary, apportioned according to capacity and mutual 
agreement. 

So these young householders were good, industrious and 
tappy. Mistress Jesse had her house, her little maid, her 
garden and poultry, and added to these, a small, but well 
•elected library and a few pictures, mostly Scottish in charac- 
ter and sentiment. 

. They had remained my guests through the entire winter, 
^nt took possession of the house in early spring. We vis- 
ited often, taking tea with each other on alternate Saturdays, 
for now that Miss Standish was gone, I felt the need of some 
^iBd. and fast friend, and this was my pretty Jessie to me. 
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Ydttng McGroggor and Yoppa were excellent friends ; i 
latter having finished his school edncation with credit to lii 
self in the village, was now devoting his leisure houiB fo 
course of valuable reading. * * * 

I was recalled from my moonlight walk throng d 
shrubbery by Meta, bringing me a letter that came up ttH 
the post-office with a few others. . I returned to the hoa* 
and seeing papa engrossed with the contents of his letten 
quietly sat down to mine. 

" New York Cnr, Oct. — , 185 . 
My Dearest Minnie : 

Your kind letter of the 1st instant, bringing with it tb 
air of the hills and the meadows, as also a cordial invitation t 
me to come up and spend these lovely autumn days with yon 
was most welcome. The first I inhale, the second I mns 
decline. And this is both a loss and a cross to me. For Ihi) 
greatly counted on my sojourn at old Glenelvanhausen, whid 
by the way, has become a kind of Great Britain, in jami 
ture, by its national representation, with a slight infusion c 
the tropical element 

I had so counted on our little visits with lovely Jesse, on 
rambles amid the autumnal woods and dusky ravines, aB< 
could I now be with you, dear friend, and freed from all hw 
assing thoughts, I should be loild with happiness. 

Happiness indeed, that must henceforth be a stranger to voi 

I am in utter despair. Pray excuse me, dearest Minnie, i 
I talk a little wild. I have been very ill. I am still weak 
and my head aches always and unceasingly. I cannot com' 
to you. That is a settled impossibility. So come you to m* 
** Circumstances,'' as Mr. Guppy would say, " over which 
have no control," compel me to reverse the order of our ai 
rangements. I cannot now give you an explanation, neithie 
must you require any, now, or ever. But if you are not dont 
ciled with me by next Wednesday eve, cheerfully and cordift' 
ly of your own will, I vjill never call you Minnie Minster agai' 
but ignoring all your toucb prvaed aivd deW^Vi^iCollij^^Ush a^ 
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imtions, I will call yoo, downrlglit Taakee, Mary Ohurch, 
id that's the whole of it 

lly Utile hoy is well, and asleep in his crib. . Fred parsih 
Bg the even tenor of his ways, of which you know some* 
Ungy leaving his cap in the parlor, his boots in the kitchen, 
leT^y pest of my life, yet is he too proud and noble a 
hrother for such as I am. Bat " vale," as one says. 

With much r^ard for all those who may bear me a kind 
lemembAbnce. As ever, yours, 

ALBEBnKE BOVIE. 

P. S. — ^Do not foil to gain your father's consent to your re- 
mamiAg with me, at least three weeks, and oblige your ever 
gfateM Hal. 

' Xi98 Minster, Glenelvan.'' 

I read thk letter to the end, not without many misgivings. 
Was my dearest ''Hal,* then, unhappy, and from what 
<»a6e J Was Fred in trouble f No : her letter stated the 
l«?€grBe. My friend had been ill, and was now evidently far 
^ftem welL She had begged me to come to her, and added 
to this a petulant threat This was unlike my friend. 

I went to papa with the letter. He read it slowly and 
^ughtfuUy, and then said, there was evid^itly more mean- 
hg in it tiMin the words expressed. I had better go to Mrs. 
Bovie on the next day, and remain with her, if it should prove 
agreeable, the space of time for which she had stipulated. 

"Iwflldo8o,''IsakL 

But I was ill at ease. Moreover, I was reluctant to go 
fiom scenes of such glorious beauty as were every where 
^read out over the country — ^to leave my forest aisles and 
^el?et paths, for the brick, or even marble walls and crowded 
P*ve of the city. I was loth to be so long away from sweet 
^€88ie. I should pine for papa. I began to feel how dear 
^ me was this grand old Glenelvanhausen. 

Something of this my father must have read in my face. 

"* My diild, the love for this early friend is not declining T 

6 
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" No— oh DO, papa I I am sad. Something like a vagce 
presentiment of coming grief oppresses me.'' 

" Evidently you need a change of air, child. You have 
been too long quiet in this old place, pursuing your multi- 
tudinous fancies, whims, and duties. The bracing air of 
that oceanrbound city will renew your spirits." 

" Ah ! and Albertine has been ill, and may only need a 
little tender care — a little affectionate cheering. Well, I 
shall go very dutifully, and with cordial good will" 

I strove to be very brave, but, nevertheless, I could have 
chosen that my visit with this friend, should have been 
otherwise. 

I was never as happy with " HaP in Iwr home, as with her 
in inxn/t. With me, at Glenelvan, we had so many congenial 
occupations, varied amusements,— my own especial duties, 
in which she, too, took great interest — walks amid fallen 
leaves, or springing flowers— along the travel-worn high- 
way, or by ihe side of the stilly-flowing water. 

With me, she was dear, gentle, praised, petted, and petu- 
lant " Hal." But with her, in her house ! she was Mrs, 
Bovie — ^with all her cares and duties, and something beside 
whidi I could not well define. I was never kindly disposed 
toward mysteries ! ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Punctually then, on the appomted day, at half-past fonr^ I 

ascended the stone steps of No. 45th street, and rang 

thebeU. 

A nut-brown maid slowly responded to my call by opening 
the door, and to my question, with — 

" Yes, ma-am, Mrs. Bovie is at home — ^please to walk in.'' 

I was but just seated on the sofa when "&al'' came in. 
She greeted me as she sank down by my side, and said — 

'^ Oh 1 I have been so disappointed in not being able to 
spend these lovely autumn days with you in the country. 
All the dear people I have ever spoken to, have been, or are 
visiting at our house. I have been very sick, and when 
convalescent, I had not a moment I could call my own ; and 
I am so tired — ^tired to death !" 

The tears had been standing in her mellow brown eyes, 
and now suffused her thin and waxen cheeks. So taking 
her pale forehead between my hands, I said — 

"Now, 'Hal,' my dear, this will never do. Your poor 
little head is aching already ; the blood around your tem- 
ples at boiling heat. I have come to stay a long time ; well 
talk over our troubles more at our leisure, and to our hearts' 
content." 

" But these fourteenth cousins, Minnie, I have six of them 
here now. They will bore you to death, and I shall not see 
you a minute ; and my girl is a mere clod, for Bridget l^as 
sprained her ankle, and is gone to her sister's." 

" Oh, then she will be soon back again. Take heart, my 
pet. Ill help you do the honors of the house, and play the 
agreeable — quite a novelty for me. And while you get a 
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little ' forenoon nap/ I'll step into the kitchen, and Ob, 

neyer fear for me. And then, my dear, next week ^ 

" Oh, yes — if we can live until then 1" she broke in, witb 
a faint smile, but quickly added — 

" Oh, I am so glad you are here. I just begin to feel coo- 
Bcious of the delightful fact Now give me your hat and 
doaf 

" Not a bit of it — ^you shall be no lady's maid to me. Bat 
if it won't tire you, come up into your own room with mfl^ 
and show me what you have been about this long, hng, 
long time (going up stairs). And this lovely room I am to |^ 
share with you ? Nice, isn't it ? but I shall lock the door 
at nighty for I am afraid of ghosts 1" 

" Tou have none to fear — the ghost of this house has been 
bud since you were here last." |£.e 

" Was that the occasion of your illness, or your recovery P |k 

" Of one, certainly,^ she said with sudden palor— and 
turning away quickly, crushed her handkerchief upon b^ 
mouth. 'What mischief I had done, I could not guess^^ 
neither the cause of the heart-spasm which she vainly stro"^ 
to hide. 

I advanced to the opposite window, and threw open tJ^ 
sash. 

" Gome hither, Hal, dearest^ and inhale this warm live a$-^* 
as it comes flooding in ; it will renew your faded roses, B^:^ 
give your brown hair a beautiful gloss." 

" Oh, you are the greatest humbug, Minnie, that I ev^^ 
met ; for you compel me to laugh at all your vagaries." 

"Then, pet, we resemble in one way, a most delicioc::^^ 
fruie 

" Aha, I see. If you laugh, I laugh — and then we are * 
pair." 

" Finely rendered, dear. But how much better you 
looking than I thought to find you, from your letter, 
better now, than when I first came in." 

" Do you? Well, I think I feel better. Indeed, I thinfe: I 
sm quite well^ 
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" Oh, I am a Great Medicine. I have even cnred myself." 
** h it possible ? were you ever so weak, sick, sad and 

Mish as I am ? Ton have always been as merry as a lark 

in the meadows, with me.'' 
" ni be anything, to hnmor your whims, if you will only 

langh and put away that ghastly look, which don't become 
you. Ton ought just now to see some of Dr. Jewett's comic 

&ces. ^And as I live 1 here for a mantel ornament, you 

have a family tomb — ^beautiful, certainly, done in mosaic — 
motheiK)f-pearl door, creeping moss and flowers growing 
beneath the water — here a statuette, Rachel weeping — could 
you possibly find a Niobe somewhere ? a charming trio they 
would make. Beautiful, these are, certainly — ^but what asso* 
ciations for a sick room--or rather, I shotdd say, for a sym- 
pathetic little lady's boudour. But you have the sun here all 
^ay in these windows — ^no wonder your plants are so heal- 
thy : nearly all in flower too. May I bespeak this tea-rose f 
I am going somewhere one evening." 

" My brother does not know you are here. Ah, Fred, I 
^i not tell him you were coming." 

** That is good ; I shall find him falling into his old ways, 
^d dawn upon him like the Judgment Day." 

** Delightful I But, Minnie, what a pattern of expedition 
On are — dresses and cloak hung up, bonnet and satchel put 
Way, thimble and scissors in hand. What interminable 
'Dgths of embroidery you must accomplish in these flying 
Uitsl" 

" Lengthening as I go. But 'broidered bands are at a 
iscount now. I have at present a vision of a half dozen 
inafores, cut and rolled up, ready to be made for Master 
ammy." 

" What a dear household angel you are, Minnie." 

" Always was. Now let us run down stairs." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A MAIDEN lady " of no particular age," and a tired mother 
with a great heavy baby, cross from being continnally tum- 
bled into strange places, greeted by strange voices and 
stranger faces, three or four other people of indifferent m&n- 
ners and mediocre intellect — were not the most desirable 
surroundings for poor dear Hal, with her nervous tempersr 
ment, her aching head and feeble frame. 

We had just settled into a cozy chat, when aunt Sally, the 
above-mentioned maiden, called out in a shrill voice — 

*' Now, Alhertinef have you seen anything of that are collar 
and them are gloves ?" 

" I have not," Hal replied quietly ; but a shadow of an* 
noyance crossed her pale face. 

" What about those articles, Miss Sally P' I asked. 

" Why I'd ben out one day to buy me a pair o' shuze, and 
when I c'min, laid 'em on the fire-shelf, in the parlow, and 
I never seen 'em sence." 

" I am very sorry they should have gone out of the wayi 
but I will look for them. Mrs. Bovie has so much headacti^ 
that it would not be kind to tax her with looking for any 
thing mislaid." 

•* Wal, now if yeoule find um, I shall be ra-al glad, for tha^ 
ere collar cost me nine an sixpence, and them gloves, ni-afl 
much more." 

Aunt Sally was not ill-natitred, so neither was she sufl 
ciently intelligent to amuse or interest poor Hal, or in B,nl 
way gifted with a housekeeper's tact to lighten her cares. 

Once when we happened to be alone, I said — 

" Dear Albertine, why do you tolerate the visits of thi< 
ancient maiden, in your present state of health, at least f^ 
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"Hush ! dear : she is a full cousin to Mr. Bovie." 

"Well, you didn't marry Mr. Bovie with the encnmbranoe 

I all his family connections, did you, dear ?" 

" No I I did not marry him knowing—^ she sank back 
iher chair, and gasped for breath. I hastened to her with 
tumbler of ice- water. 

" No, no,'' she murmured ; " let me go— let me for one 
nef moment forget" 

I took her hand, it was icy-cold — ^her lips were bloodless 
-her eyes vacant. What mischief was there in my thought* 
»8 words I What in them, thus to afflict my poor litUe 
imbl 

I stood mutely gazing upon her pale face, and was startled 
) perceive how thin it was ; the blue veins coursing her 
ore brow, shaded by the darkest brown hair, she looked so 
eatiilike, yet so inexpressibly lovely. 

With a long, quivering sob, consciousness returned. I 
tove to soothe her with gentlest caresses. 

"Forgive me, dear, kind Minnie. My varying moods are 
k sore trial to your sisterly affection. Tour kindness and 
ove may comfort me for a little while ; but I am dying of a 
voimd you cannot heal,'' 

" Oh, say not this, my Albertine. You are really ill, suf- 
ering from nervous depression. I will write for our physi- 
wn, who will cure you right away. Then you shall go with 
B« to Philadelphia, to visit cousin Nell, and then we will go 
Baltimore — see my widowed sister-in-law, and her fairy- 
>ke daughter, Lena Illeota, now seventeen, and the most 
•eantiful, bewitching creature eyes ever beheld, — ^thence to 
'arolina, to make aunt Guilder a long visif 

" I should love to go far away, if it were only to forget, 
lid to be forgotten." 

The door opened, and a wedge-like head, with a false front 
f reddish hair, was barely visible ; but a cracked voice, 
'ily too distinct, was heard. 

" Wal, now AlheTtim, have you found that ere coUar and 
'«© ere gloves t" 
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Hal hid her face amid the cushions of the lounge, a 
groaned, not only in spirit, but audibly. I went out ii 
tiie hall, confronted the false hair and oradced voiee, taki 
oare to close the door behind me. 

" Now, Miss SaU J, I have looked sufficiently for the nk 
said articles. I have not fonnd them* Now, if I er^r h 
jon asking Albertine for them again, I will bom them 
the fire — ^that is, if I ever find them.'' 

" Yeour in fnn, now T 

" Not in the least It is not a tnfiing matter to worry 
life out for your Ark-wronght rags, whidb, I dare be «m 
are at the bottom of your traveling-box." 

" There now ! HI go straight and see." 

And so it proved. 

Ohange sweepeth over all, sometimes bettering, sometii 
worsening our condition, other some, exteriorly doing tieiti 
One of these, and coming events, nrast decide which i 
now at hand. 

So, day of grace, soon or late cometh to all. Aunt S 
had a beau, in the person of Mr. Jeremiah Clearweat 
widower. I gave up the back parlor, and even my cozy 
tie seat in the boudoir beyond, the moment he came in, n 
myself disagreeable generally, (no difficult matter for i 
by which I earned aunt Sally's everlasting gratitude. 

Thus much, Fred and I conceded to this ancient wc 
but all beyond, was /' fair field and no quarter." 

How his overshoes got down behind the basement d 
his cane up stairs, his shining stove«pipe hat in the 
closet, some might have marveled, but no questions t 
asked. 

But our great want was answered. Bridget was 1 
again, and the " clod" gone, Albertine and I down ii 
kitchen, lending the brightness of our presences to 
much neglected region. 

" He has come," aunt Sally gasped out, as she came 
ping down stains, a great wan smile spreading from 
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eyes to her loose lips, '' now, Miss Minnie, yon may 
us to that ere ' World's Pair.' " 
, fie, you fledgling of generosity," Hal made answer, 
1 make the most of your time. Fred will go with 
but should he catch you decoying her away, presto I 
sis, over-shoes, thimbles, night-caps, and all other 
;es of femininity would come to a perpetual end.** 
admonished, aunt Sally returned to the parlor, went 
h her sage admirer, and no draft made upon her 
J generosity. 

to inducting and intimidating this ancient maiden 
le show of courtesy toward our hostess, my dearest 
} was in quizzing Fred. 

one afternoon going up stairs for my hat and cloak, 
oking down, I saw Cloarweather g^ing into the back 
The next moment, aunt Sally came bustling up after 
went into her own room. I stood before my mirror, 
f tying some knot, when my door was flung open« 
the greatest consternation asked — 
ally going with us V 
y not 1" 
ilesticks 1" 

)olite to her, now, or I won't go.'* 
sappeared down stairs at the same gait he came up, 
n I went down into the hall, he was just emerging 
I back parlor. 

irweather is in there I" he said, gleefully. " I shook 
ith him. I could have kissed him, Fm such a good 
a," 

jed, you are not. Mister Fred, but a very great hypo- 
ou are only hugging the good luck that took off from 
nds an undesired companion. I knew all the time 
was going with him. Take care there — and not 
lud." 
a, there ! it donH rain— now I can't use this new 
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" Whose is it V 

" Jeremiah's. I mean to hide it tmtil he goes back to '. 
Plains, and then 111 give it to yon." 

" Not a bit of it I read in the little book once, a 
the receiver's being as bad as the thief." 

" Partaker, you mean. Good I I'll keep it, and wher 
go ont in the rain, TU carry it for ytm." 



The river of youthful life, flowing stilly on, showed 
the golden sands, a passing shadow scarcely varying 
brightness of its placid bosom, yet, withal, is it flowing 
on, on toward the deep turbulent sea I 

" There, thanks to my perseverance, that last butt 
sewed on, the last stocking mended for that * glass of : 
ion' and 'world of fun,' Mr. Fred Gunnison. Now: 
thorough clearing up and putting away, for I would no 
the world have him know that I would do him such ser 
so he may set it all to Hal's account, for small is her i 
of praise for good deeds manifold." 

The clearing up and the monologue ended simultaneous 
then, there was a quick, impatient jerk at the door belL 

Oh, where is Mrs. Browning's " Cassa Guide Window 
ah, here, and I at once subsided into — a luxurious arm-c 

" Pol lol la^i-a, fiddlesticks ! oh, this horrid dunning !" 
Fred's first exclamation as he burst into the room, thro^ 
his cap into a corner, his collection book on the table 

" How are you. Miss Minnie ?" 

" Please to pick up your cap, put your book in your ( 
coat pocket, and hang them up in the hall." 

" Nay now ; I'm tired to death. Do you this for me, 
nie, an you love me." 

" Well, I don't love you ; I am amazed at the idea ! b 
PU do it to save Hal the trouble of scolding you." 

" Well, now if you have done with your housewifely yi 
come and sit down on the sofa, and say your catechism. 

" The ShortCT Catechism, then, if yon please." 
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i 

"Certainly ; tun — ^readyT' 

"I wait your pleasure.'' 

Q. What subject has engrossed yonr attention to-day 7 

Ads. Seven " moral pocket handkerchief," which I have 
hemmed very nicely for master Sammy.'' 

Q. Were you ever in love ? 

Ans. Several times. Let me see — one, two, three, four — ^' 

"Pshaw I enough, enough." 

"Ithoughtso, too." 

Q. Were you ever asked in marriage ? 

ins. Tes. Once, by a tobacco-chewing, cigar-smoking 
old bachelor. Once by a spruce widower with ten small 
Mren. 

" Faugh— these are not all ?" 

" No — ^n — once — ah — ^that is my secret." 

"You hesitate — and as I live there's a " 

" Not a tear in my eye ; no, no, tw." 

" A quivering of the lids — ^ 

"Nonsense !" 

" WeU, I'll put a mark in here, and turn to it some other 
time." 

" Fold down the leaf, and stranger things youll see — old 
poem." 

Catechism resumed. 

Q. How old are you 1 

Ans.' Guess. 

"The shorter catechism — ^to the pomt if you please." 

Ans. Well, say twenty-seven. 

" St. Georg— e's Hotel I You don't suppose I am going 
^ believe this 1 Just as soon as I'd believe your old school- 
!fiarm, Miss Lina Plutterbudget is only thirty-nine — when at 
^ glance one can see that she knocks off at least ten years ; 
^lid vise versa, you have added about — say half that num- 
)er» 

" To be frank, now, I always add a few years to my age 
^ben people ask it" 
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" A moral phenomenon I" 

" See now — ^to the curious and the envious it is such coin 
fort — to the one it gives room to marvel ; to the other, sue" 
joy that I am growing old — a mere whim of mine !" 

" It is a rare one I** 

" Possibly. How old are you ? is a question that has rum 
in my ears as long as I can remember. Gui bono, or whs 
use either f Peoj^e are just as old as they seem. I am ' 1 
all intents and purposes whatsoever/ to every individa: 
friend of mine, just as old as I seem to him or her, and e 
more. So is Miss Lina Flutterbudget, my quondan schoc: 
marm.'' 

" Yes, Minnie — so one would be easily led to believe yo 
were foung P added Fred, with a roguish smile. 

" And fond of toys !" 

" Gk)od I I accept the gentle insinuation. Holloa 1 tiierc 
Ben with the horses ! Up, Miss Minnie, and don your pluid 
cap, and flowing skirt, and we'll off, off, off and away,'* 

Singing as he tossed his own cap up to the ceiling. 

And most cheerfully would I, at any time, exchange tl 
quill for the riding-whip, and bid the sombre spirits, dooiac 
to their ghost-walk wi^in any four walls, a joyful adieu, 
may never hope to curb in Pegasus by his golden bit ; so 
give a flowing rein to my beautiful " Silver Grey,'^ asid i 
we speed on, I send back, to aforesaid '' good people,'' a di 
tant, faint adieu, adieu, adieu I 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

' Hi8H-BBiDGSy with all its fair proportioDS, bnrst upon my 
** enraptured Big^f A faint speck of mist seemed floating 
belbw one of those majestic arches. Nearer, a familiar face 
looked npon me from amid the folds of a g^nze-like Tail ; 
tbe mellow brown eyes, heavy with grief, and the lips quiv- 
ering. Then a dark stream of blood dashed over the snowy 
I laoe of the heaving boscHp. It was gone ! 
I ''Oh I" Then so suddenly I reined in my steed that he set- 
' tied back npon his haunches. 

''What is it — ^what is the matter V cried Fred, drawing 
^ beside me. I took breath, and then explained the cause 
of my sudden outcry. 

" Oh, ho, ho ! ha ha I" and again his wild laugh rang out 
''Ha, ha, ha-a ! but how you frightened that noble animal ; 
^, by the way, is the more sensible of the two. Well, 
*Aer this revelation, I may expect to see you careering 
tt]t)agh the air upon a broomstick." 

"I can do very well without one," I said, lashing my 
bprse into a fury. He sprang from the turf, and sped along 
^ if he snufifed the free air of his native plains. 

Vainly was Fred's wild and terrified shout sent after me, 
^pon the rushing winds. — 
"Hold up. Oh, Minnie, for heaven's sake, hold him in I" 
I heeded not. The jeering laugh of my young friend could 
^ot have moved me thus. A sad and fearful presentiment 
^ve me near to madness. * * * 

In a green avenue, where the still trees stood up against 
^he sky, and the wild vines overran a dying oak, both horse 
^^^ rider slackened speed. 
I could not outride fate. * ♦ ♦ 
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It was just on the edge of the gloaming as I loosened fli^ . - 
skirt from the saddlebow, and accepting Fred's hand, sprari^ 
to the pavement, and ran into the house. 

A chilling breath smote me as I entered. No living thin 
was visible-7-nor voice nor sound was there I With mirac 
ions haste I changed my apparel, and descended to th^ 
dining-room. 

Little Sammy sat upon the carpet, crying bitterly, but i: 
that low, frightened way, too sad to see. I lifted him upo: 
my lap, and strove to comfort him. Smoothing his hair, ani 
wiping the tears from his face, I said — 

" What is the dear boy crying for ?" 

He lifted the comer of his apron and covered his eyes. 

"Where is his dear mamma?" At this, he burst o 
anew. 

" She daun — leave me — ^leave ittal Sammy.'' 

All my efforts to soothe the little fellow, barely kept 
tiny cup of woe from overflowing. The door opened, an -^ 
aunt Sally came pimping in. 

" How long has this poor child been left in this way t" 
asked, not without a degree of sternness. 

" Wal, ni-upon tu hours, I should say." 

" Where is Bridget ?" 

" Why, ye see, she's gone eout, an I spects Alhertine feel^ 
purty bad, tu — an 'taint no wonder, nuther." 

I looked fixedly at the speaker. A kind of vague terro^ 
overspread her wan face. Then she came toward me, as S^ 
to confide to me some family secret This^I would no"*^ 
allow. 

" No," I said — and my eyes met Fred's, for he was stand^ 
ing in the doorway. 

" Where is my sister ?" And 1 thought I detected a slight 
quivering in his voice. 

"Wal, she is up in that ere spare room," Sally replied, and 
he was out of sight. 

I began humming a low tune and rocking to and firo with 
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tbe jomg heir of the house in my arms — crocking to and fro 
^tb a desperation that one would have argued, the fate of 
the universe depended upon the number of oscillations we 
ffliade. 

I know nothing more of how the time sped, until Fred 
came tramping down stairs, as if the whole battalion of dra- 
goons was at his lieels. He rushed into the room, wrung 
^oay hand and hoarsely whispered — 

**6ood bye," and was out of the door and away. 
''There I' croaked Sally, '' I bet that's the last youle ever 
Bee of him in this ere house. He's as proud as Lucifer." 

The mystery was growing fearful ! What could there be 
<X>nnected with this house to wound the pride or self-respect of 
^Dy of its inmates I 

My useless speculations were suddenly interrupted by the 

q.Tiick entrance of Mr. Bovie. He looked unusually grave, 

^Tit went directly to his desk and began to fumble among his 

papers, which I thought was a mere feint to conceal hisper- 

pleziiy. I had never been attracted toward him, even in 

iny happiest days with Albertine. He never mingled in any 

^f our pursuits or amusements, but left us to our own ways, 

^^ maintained a quiet indifference when at home. He con- 

^nted to Albertine's visits to me at my father's, but she al- 

^^ys came alone, when unattended by her brother Fred, and 

ier little boy. 

True, Mr. Bovie was older, much older than either of us, 
^Ud the man was older than his years. 

I could sometimes believe he had suffered from an early 
^rrow, for the shadow of some deep regret had manifestly 
*^llen across his way. 

" Go to her, go to your suffering friend I" 

It was the voice of my affection. 

" Wait until you are asked for,** whispered pride. 

** Go," another said, and this voice I dared not disobey. 

It was the voice of duty. 

Quick and noiselessly, I slipt Master Sammy into his chair, 
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and a handfol of toys found their way into his 1 
apron, and I stood waiting for admission to the ro 
Albertine had imprisoned herself. 

** No, no," she said, in a voice hoarse and broke 
not see you. I do not wish to — go down — ^go and 

" Albertine, I must see you." 

«No." 

" Not now then, but I can wait. Albertine, m; 
my dear Albertine, I will wait at this door unt 
open it. I will never leave it until you do." 

In a moment her quick and nervous steps were i 
sobs were hushed. She grasped the key with the 
giant, and the door stood open. I entered, and 
But her looks appalled me. So wild, so haggard, 
pale. 

" My dearest Albertine," I said, laying my arms 
neck, " you are very unhappy. This burden is toe 
you — ^it would be lighter with two to carry it" 

No answer, but a fearful spasm passed acrosi 
and distorted her beautiful mouth. I took her to 
to persuade her to lie down, but I saw that she w 
cate. I flew to the window, threw it open. She "^ 
hands and burst into a flood of passionate tears. 

" Thank (Jod I can weep, now I feel that He ^ 
die." 

I was at her side in a moment — ^weeping with h 

" You have never had cause to doubt my love, 
and we have known each other from childhood, d( 
now. Throw this great burden of grief on me, I i 
I am brave. I can bear a weight of sorrow that wc 
you to atoms." 

"You, you I Have you not had grief and sorrc 
already f" 

" I can bear more, if need be." 

" Oh, woe is me, that this sorrow, this shame musi 
those only, who love me. Fred — ^yes, he has gone 
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vering lip became rigid. She was — ^not calm, but 
kth. 

ilbeiidne, let me comfort yon, let me coonsel yon. 
e foes without, you have friends within. Tell me 
tell me joxafear. I will guide, shelter, save you. 
r your head until the storm passes by." 
t the thunderbolt fall upon your own 7" 
nay be easily averted. In my father's house, no 
)r any cause, dare to molest us." 
ather I Your father would shut his door against 
•tt too, were I to bear you company." 
bertine, this is very, very bitter. I shall hate the 

has thus turned your loving soul to gall." 

[lim, then — ^with might and main I for he has 
y life, and brought me to an early, to a dishonortd 

e is going mad 1 my heart burst out with a wild, 
nd I could not but mark the rapid strides of the 
usanity. I took her hands within my own, and 

et us fly I I can hide you — ^I will never leave 
L comfort, protect you. I go this moment to your 

1 demand his consent." 

jband I" she shrieked — ^" my husband 1 I have no 
have lived with that man down below there, but 
his wife I Come here — ^look 1 look I look I there 

rained eyes I gazed into tiiie window on a level 
the opposite house — and there, swaying leisurely 
in a large arm-chair, sat a middle-ag^d, but still 
g woman. She saw us, and leaned forward, evi- 
crutinize us more closely. 

ok at me — ^your first and last look. You may 
bands with him over another coffin — and this one 
breach, which the last one only widened. Oh. 
t angel. Death, hasten to set am free I" 
she muBt be mad. 
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A choking sob, a cough, and a stream of dark 
oozed from between her palid lips, and stained the fd 
snowy lace that covered her heaving bosom. I took 1 
my arms, bore her back and laid her gently upon the c 
It must have been more than human strength or power y 
came to my aid in that terrible moment 

After wiping the blood from her mouth, I took a n 
and bathed her face and cold thin hands. Her eyes 
closed, her breathing low and uneven. 

I dared to leave her — for I must. Swiftly, noiseless 
a ghost, I flew down the long, winding stairs, and a 
dining room door, confronted the man, at that mome 
abhorred. 

" Albertine is dying I bring Dr. Smith, or the neares 
sician." 

"Dying! How r 

" Of a wound received from a murderous hand." J 
fled back up the stairs, closing my eyes to shut out 
look of horror. 

I shall never describe the vigil kept beside that poor ( 
lamb. * * At last the doctor came, followed Mr. 1 
It seemed something more than a professional visil 
after the lapse of half an hour, the doctor wrote a line 
a card, gave it to Mr. Bovie, who immediately left the 
The opiate which the doctor administered the mome 
came, was kindly in its eflects. Albertine lay in a 
sleep. 

Dr. Smith, the kind gentlemanly doctor, beckoned 
the window, on the opposite side of the room. 

'' Miss Minster, I address myself to your good sense 
shall in the fewest words explain to you why I must 
you away. First — our poor friend must have no one nea 
who has any knowledge of her family secret. Then 
interest in her unfits you for the office of nurse. You 
tation and grief will extend to her, and her life now 1 
upon a slender thread, which will be severed, and the 
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I knot far distant I have sent for old Mrs. Bonis ter, a care- 
nice body, and one who knows only what I wish to havo 

"And thus I part from my early friend forever on tliis 

"Itiiinkso.'^ 

'^n me if I, by any imprudent act, have hastened this 
•feokeP' 

"No. It was inevitable. She wishes to die." 

"Dr. Smith, you have a soul. Tell me what was the first 
omseof thisT 

"A great sorrow, for which she was all unprepared." 

"And the wretch who ^ 

*'Hnsh." 

Hy hands were taken and held so kindly, yet so firmly, 
ftat every gathering tear, every rebellious heart-throb, sub- 
sHed away into the deep caves of the soul, and gave no 

With much courtesy he attended me down stairs, for he 
Mlrlhat I wished to go at once. I could not remain in that 
1. iiaae^ when Albertine was no longer its mistress. 

* We shall send for you. Miss Minster," he said. " You 
^ see your friend again — ^but the interview will be short." 
Folding my shawl, he wrapped it around me, fastening it 
•tthe throat, then added — 

''The air will be damp as you approach the river. En- 
grossed with the sufferings of another, you forget yourself. 
' nmst call up a name which will restore your self-con- 
ficioiisness. Your father.^ 

That was true. With the thought of my dear and noble 
&fter, all the bright dreams, the love, the hopes which were 
centred in me, came to me, each demanding my regard. My 
tioLle father 1 while a thought of him was left me, I should 
i^ver dare to trifle with my life or my happiness. 

The doctor might say whatever he chose of my exodus. 
I would see no one I So he opened the door for me^ and 
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Btept down to the pavement Slight were our ad 
quickening steps, I hastened along the street w 
a foot as if my heart were gay. 

To the Eighth Avenue, spedire I accelerate I t 
car just in sight. I gave no thought to the few j 
were waiting at the curbstone, but passed thei 
into the car. Coming in after me, one of then 
gaily, cried out — 

" Well I I declare, Miss Minster, I never was s 
in all my life as I was a few days ago, to see yoi 
lady in Forty-Fifth street. La me ! so high-heade 
think you would allow your skirts to brush agaii 
people." 

I turned my back towards her. 

** But I declare," she continued, " wonders will n 

" Why, Kate Slocum I what upon earth poss< 
one of her companions said. 

" Oh, it's only fun. But you know I am just 
the house opposite, have made the acquaintance 
ginal Mrs. , mum's the word, you know, an 
whole story. And true as I live, I did not thinl 
ster, who was always so terrible nice, and awful 
would associate with a lady who pretends to be n 
yet cannot show a marriage certificate," and she 
rich silk dress, and turned the heavy gold brace! 
ann. 

This was the drop too much. I had never 1 
She was a dashing, showy girl, whom I oft 
church, and at every " Public" I ever attended- 
I hated her. 

I rose. Hie conductor stopt the car, and I i 
left it. As I was stepping out, she added in the 
tone — 

" Remember the fate of poor Tray, who was n 
treated, only for being found in bad company." 

'' I Ahall try to escape a aimUair result in the 



by a hasty retreat." Bat I deigned not to look the 
felt fos her, and her mean in8innatlons^«*-Now I 
ralky — and with fleetest foot, I had barely time to 
be Hudson lUver cars. 

: I the whistle i ^Down 82d street — under the very 

of the horses — past the heavily'rolling carriages — 
fing feet, I just escape being run over, — ^Uiere 1 I am 
time. 

— ufife t I am seated in the cars — ^we are off 
is the evening train — ^goes no farther than Peekskill.'' 
the train for me : I wish to go no farther. Lend- 
;racious ear to a chatty little Miss in the seat with 
id attending to the frivolous questions and complaints 
Id lady in the seat opposite, and the hurried coming 
iDg of way-passengers, beguiled the distance, 
rriago was in waiting. 

Mr. N ^'s. Main street." 

3 minister's P* 
3 same." 

is nine o'clock, and yet, on my arrival at ** the minis- 
he tea-table was waiting ; the silver tea-urn sending 
grateful odor ; for by some unaccountable instinct 
die expectant of my coming. Strange — ^for one half 
fore I left the city, I had no thought of seeing my 
id excellent Maria, (the Rev. Mrs. E. M. Noyes) for 
to come. These excellent friends of mine were now 
it Peekskill. Mr. N. had been called from his obscure 
a year before, and was now better qualilGed to enter 
wider field of labor, than when first entering there. 
. chosen at first to settle in that remote place, in order 
\ more time for study and meditation ; and Maria, too, 
d a long season for repose. She needed it to restore 
alth to some degree of firmness ; to arrange her 
ts, to pursue her new studies, and to order her life 
iser plan than had hitherto been her privilege to do. 
e had grown so good — so noble — so wise I 
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I was glad to be with one who would not question 
who would leave my troubled spirit unvezed until it o 
find repose— who would let me weep unrestrainedly, 
give no heed — ^I was glad to be again in the lovely 1: 
guest-chamber — ^to look upon the dainty carpet on the £ 
the exquisite pictures upon the walls. I was glad to 
alone 1 

All my surroundings here were familiar to me. The 
said — " In this house there is no ghost of a buried happin 
to walk by night." 

For this I offer up thanksgiving I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

>08B — 8leep-<-chaiige I each, in its kindly ministration, 
i to restore me to my wonted state, 
ad received a shock ; I knew not how great, nntil I 
I to recover. In the early beauty of the sunniest mom- 
Maria went with me out upon the hills overhanging 
eep vallies, and we could see the noble river gliding 
Hjn. I would not analyze or compare — I only felt the 
r of their great beauty. 

tists have painted, poets have sung, tourists have de- 
3d the beautiful " scenery" and " views" on the Hudson 
; I shall do neither. 

the hush of the moonlight, I walked in quiet paths with 
r., or wound down the steep declivities, or over jagged 
ough ways. It has been previously said, that we had 
early friends — playmates ; had together conned the diffi- 
)age. We talked of these, and went home to Maria — 
iyers, and to sleep. 

w beautiful is wedded life in this house, I said. No 
rity of age or tastes I No spectre upon the waUs I 

inflicting interests I No— no— no — hme — ^phyffe 

leep, with downy fingers, closed the sentence. Those 
y autumn days faded away, like " dissolving views," 
lovelier than the last, 
ring at the door-bell I 

'elegraphic dispatch." For me — oh, certainly, for me I 
words — " come soon," and dated an hour before, 
must go, now — ^though I could have wished this an- 
3ement to have been delayed a few days longer." 
VTiatever it may be that calls you away, dear friend, be 
of our warmest sympathy — and send to us at once, if 
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we, Maria and I, can be the smaUest shadow of comfort 
yon. And now (rising), the ' down train ' is due in half i 
honr — I will have the carriage at the door by the time ji 
can get yonr bonnet and shawl gracefully adjusted." 

The door closed behind him. 

" Oh, now, I have courage to meet whatever may befal 
for I shall feel that you, and that most perfect man, are wii 
me, every moment of my stay.'' 

" You will be so upheld, that you cannot be dismayed." 

That was like sweet Maria — strong in a whole life of rei 
titude. 

I took little note of my journey, until I was at the end. 



Dr. Smith sat by the beside holding one of Albertine's thi 
hands, noting the failing pulse. 

"Pale as a white rose withering, she lay,'' her delicst 
limbs straightened beneath the snowy counterpane. Be 
little cap of lace had slipt off, and loosened from band c 
comb, her wealth of dark brown hair swept in silken sof 
ness over the luxuriant pillows, whose daintily crimpt friD 
had been the work of those small taper fingers, now still an 
cold as marble. A low fire was burning in the grate, an 
Mr. Bovie sat near it, striving to soothe his little s(», wl 
was restless and frightened at a scene so strange. 

The room, the same I had shared with Albertine for t| 
few weeks past, and now— away I 

Mrs. Boulster sat in a corner by one of the windows, po 
ing over some religious looking volume. I noted all ftof 
material things — ^but they were as stocks and stones. 

The spirit which had once moved among them, endowin 
each object with grace and beauty, and an individual life, « 
value, was there no longer 1 

Sinking slowly into a seat, in an almost breathless whi 
per, I questioned the doctor of our friend. 

" You can speak to her," he said — " I think she is sti 
conscious. She has taken leave of her husband and cbUd. 
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1 leaned over her pillow and spoke to her, calling her bj 
bost endearing names, as of old. She unclosed her eyes and 
iDLXurmTired — 

" Minnie — ^you have been away along, long time. So many 
years.* 

" Well, my dearest, I shall stay with you now, always.** 

" Oh — ^ and she smiled — but it was not her smile of old, 
it was different — ^it was as if her soul smiled. 

** Minnie, what is it — * not a sparrow falleth — ^falleth,* — 
tell me about that" 

" We, you and I, dearest Albertine, found a dead bird be- 
neath the rose-bushes, and we said — * Not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without His knowledge.* ** 

"You said so, Minnie, I remember. But I am going— tell 
Die more." 

"You faint and fail, dearest, my love — ^but our Heavenly 
Father will lift you up.*' 

"You believe it.** 

*' I believe it The little lamb is carried in the arms of the 
Good Shepherd.** 

"Hiere 1 I am near the shore. Lilies, white lilies. Give 
we your hand — I go. Oh, how fair is this lovely water ! 
•^k again — ^your voice is with me, even here.** 

"Albertine, I lose you; but you are going to ^ your 
Heavenly Father.** 

She smiled again, a far off, distant smile, as if she looked 
<»i other and fairer worlds than this. Said — 

" ParewelL** 

"We part but for a brief while — ^you only go before.** 

She made a faint sign, and I repeated her name. 

"Albertine, I bear you company, even unto the pearly 
^tes. I am with you, my Albertine.'* 

We heard the faintest murmur, — " My mother ^I come.** 

%o small, white finger, whose slightest quiver I had noted, 
>^a8 still, forever 1 1 

She was at home. 

7 
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Silently, tenderly we crossed her hands upon her boeoBi* 

" Sleep, gentle friend,'' the doctor murmnred, as b 
smoothed the pillow beneath that beautiful head. *'Tb 
heart that throbbed with its great agony, broke at last, J- 
tender lamb strayed unwittingly, a^nd the howling wolve 
have frightened it to death." 

Half an hour afterward, he came to me, as I sat in tb* 
parlor, took my hands, and strove to comfort me. — 

" You are weeping for the loved and lost one, with a boi 
row that has no mitigation." 

" None. A little wave on the great ocean — ^past away 
and no trace of it is left behind." 

" She beautified one little spot.'' 

** Which to do, seems to have been the right of anoth^.^ 

" Hush I" 

" Dear Heaven, forgive me — ^but my soul is dark a 
night I" 

" To bud, to blossom, and pass away ! Who shall sa^ 
her mission was unaccomplished ? We see as in a glass 
darkly." 

" Leave me now. Oh, my friend, let me make my moan. 

" Angels comfort you, Minnie, for be assured they con 
fort her." 

Alone, in that silent parlor, with the twilight shadow 
timidly playing upon the walls I Mr. Bovie opened the doc 
and came in. Then I ceased the low, sad hymn, by whic 
T sought to comfort my despair. He had, soon after th 
doctor left, sent me a note by the hand of Mrs. Boulster, i 
which he had expressed an earnest wish that I would r 
main, for a few days, at least. And now, as he stood on th 
opposite side of the fire — erect— cold — distant, I could sc 
that he bad suffered deeply. 

Then, also, I saw how I had hardened my heart against him 
that I withheld even common sympathy, such as I migl 
have bestowed upon a beggar. But I had much to learn. 

He now spoke in a low, measured tone, evidently wit 
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fi^ong self-conBtraint. He thanked me for the kind attention 
I lukd shown throughout the day to his little son ; also, for 
my courtesy in consenting to remain in his house, under cir- 
cnmstances so peculiar. 

I sat mute — dumb. I could not find a word to say in 
answer. Then he added — 

'^Miss Minster, there is something I must tell you, for it 
deeply concerns one who is gone, and it should have been 
told you at an earlier date." 

" Oh, not now — ^pray, not now. Leave me this day sacred 
to grief. Let me think of her only, as the angel she is." 

" So be it, then, if you will it," he said — and nothing 
more. 

"But I have a favor to ask : I could wish you to tele- 
graph to Mr. and Mrs. N., at Peekskill ; they should be with 
me while I remain here." 

" I will do so at once." 

" And Fred — does he know ?" 

" I have sent to him already.'* 

I was alone, with the twilight shadows creeping tremur 
loiwly upon the walls. 

Kind^earted, eventempered, silent man, what great wrong 
had placed him in such a fearful position I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Wx went through the hushed rooms — ^Maria and L 
ter S^mmy held by my finger, sometimes by my dress, j 
talked of the earlier and happier days of the one whc 
gone. 

" A yagne rumor has reached me, Minnie, which has 
ed me some unhappiness. Make it clear to me, if you 
the right to." 

" I have not the power, I do not know, it was dnriD 
absence from this country that this — this marriage 
place,'' I answered with a gasp. 

" You have had intimations then, that there was 
thing wrong ?" 

" True, and Mr. Bovie would have told me last ev€ 
but then I was not equal to it. I had need of rest, 
look at this wrong in the clear light of a full knowled 
will turn it upon every side, and be sure, dear, that I 
show the perpetrators that they cannot escape just re 
tion." 

" And if these should prove to be—" 

" No matter whom — do not think to turn me aside 
this." 

" Ah, who would ever think of our grave, yet lo^ 
clever, yet brilliantly beautiful Minnie, as a Nemesis I 

The low cry of the child startled us both with its p 
pleadings. 

" Come, waken dear mamma, Sammy wants her ?" 

" Poor baby," Maria said, herself ready to cry, " whc 
soothe the hopeless longings of this bereaved little 
Minnie, have you not taught him in the least degree h 
i/fldei'stand this change ?" 
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" Alas me I I have but soothed him with vagne promises." 
"Bat I would not have him forget his mother — he is a 

bright little fellow — through his intellect and his affections, 

he may retain her image /orever." 

"Be this your task, oh Priestess Maria. I go to tend her 
birds and flowers." 

Maria took the little boy to the room wh^e his beautiful 
inother lay in her last and dreamless sleep. What her pro- 
cess of teaching was, none knew, but that she established a 
certain sympathy between the departed and the pure soul 
1^, was evident, for that child never lost the clear and 
l^eautiful memory of his mother. 

Grhosts of the last night's shadows were playing upon the 
^llfl, as we were drawn hj some new sympathy around the 
parlor fire. 

" Be seated, Madam," Mr. Bovie said to dear Maria, " be 
seated. It is my wish that you, too, hear this story from me. 
It will reach you some time, and it were better that you 
«kouId know the truth." 

A shudder as for coming evil — a feeling nearly akin to dis- 
Q^ftj was creeping over me as we sat together — Mr. Bovie 
opposite us, waiting, waiting to begin. 

Why did not Maria speak ? why did not I f and so lift up 
tte curtain of blank despair ! I could not utter a word. 

" My friends — ^if I may not address you two ladies thus, I 
how not where I may apply the title." 

We bowed silently. He resumed. 

''My friends, my task is difficult, and I will take it up as I 
^ould a bitter draught which must be swallowed at once. 

Eighteen years ago I was married to a young girl whom 
I loved. I too, was young then. For some years we lived 
^ as much happiness as I could wish. Our means were 
*ttiple, and I had nothing to vex me. "We had two little 
^ye, and these were the pride and joy of my life. My mo- 
^r I do not remember, her early death deprived me of her 
^uous counsels, and the enemy came by nigVt wjA w^i^ 
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My father died while I was still young", leaving my hroftef 
and myself equal heirs to a large fortune, and oor young 
sister, a marriage portion, or gift, from us, of only a few 
hundred dollars. My brother went abroad and remained 
many years. I too, being some time married, left the place 
of my birth, went West, to Michigan, and my sister, having 
left school, very naturally made my house her home. Bat 
she never harmonized Vith us, and often made us very un- 
happy. I think she continually felt the injustice of our flfc- 
ther's ' will.* She was left dependent upon me, and like 
many others, unqualified for business. But I did not think 
of this then. Women were not supposed to understand the 
management of property. Nor was it thought decorous for 
them to learn. Made simply and wholly for the convenience 
and comfort of man, why should they ever learn to live inde- 
pendent of him ? 

Let that pass. She grew to dislike my wife — and ©y 
pretty little boys, I believe she hated. I was displeased with 
this state of things. I thought she and my wife might hav€ 
bad some woman-like differences — and the children perhaps 
annoyed her. For you see men do not like the trouble o^ 
searching out the wrong. 

Oh, if I could have known I Pray excuse me, ladies— 1 
go on. 

I had been gay and volatile, would have led a reckleM 
kind of life, but my wife was pious and even tempered ; bIm 
persuaded me to the meeting with herself and the children 
and I was content. This angered my sister, who said I wen 
in 'leading strings' — then there was increased discord 
The little boys took part with their mother, whom they pas 
sionately loved, and said — 

' Aunty might go away.' The storm burst 

I often went to a bar-room or the comer grocery, to ec 

cape the din at home, and left my young wife to bear a doubl 

burden. I was absent whole evenings — ben whole days 

Jfy lor&for a wild, free life Tetoiiied^ ^tiAl ysvafti «. iolly se 
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fcr a hanting and camping excursion, and we were absent 
for months together. 

My wife was grieycd, and reproached me with a heartless 
desertion. But I had a taste of the free, wild life of the 
woods, and this grew to a passion. 

Vy sister aided and abetted me in this — so I threw off the 
gentle love of home and its innocent delights. Then my 
nater married — was always cqaxing me to her house — ^for I 
gave her game, and furs, and many pretty things that I col- 
lected in my travels. 

My sister's husband, to whom I had loaned a large sum of 
money, lost his place with the improvements he had made 
on it, through ' spurious title deeds.' 

She came to me — cried, plead and scolded. I gave her 
my promise that I would not press my claim. Next, she de- 
manded the papers to keep. I gave them up — and when she 
letomed home she burnt them. 

Baring my absences from home, I had learned the use of 
^Bifdt — and having quarelled with my brother-in-law, and out 
of love with my wife and home generally, I was drawn to 
the gaming table by a force which I did not try to resist. I 
fiever drank deeply, but was as worthless for any good to 
lay family, as fog is for food. 

Well, one night I played deep — and lost all ! even pledg- 
ttg the cottage-home where my wife and children were sleep- 
fag their unquiet sleep. 

For a few moments I felt my utter ruin I then, I threw off 
•H care, and resolved to drop down to the level of a reckless 
▼•gabond — the thing that nature had, perhaps, intended me 

for. 1 returned home before day, entered the house steal- 

ftily-^just to procure what few articles I might need, and all 
*^e ready money I should find, then be off. The money and 
» few valuables, I rightly guessed were in my wife's room ; 
*kither I went with stealthy step. She was sleeping — the 
heavy sleep of exhaustion : and oh, how pale she looked. J 
^yyouDg'est, little Neddie, seemed unwell •, to i\xs\,^^\Via.\ ' 
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felonionsly eecured the pelf, he torned in his feverish sle 
and cried—* Papa, come home 1' 

I roshed from the room and the house. * * * Then, inde< 
I became well versed in all the world's crooked ways— t 
veriest vagabond* So, I wonld not stand here, before yc 
two pure women, were it not to show you how entirely 
owe my regeneration to the dear one I have destroyed, 
whom you may have thought unkindly I 

I wandered, always restless, often wretched. I roam 
until months grew to years. * * * I returned to the horde 
of civilization — came at length to this Babel city — ^I beg 
to do anything to obtain money. 

I went to the politicians — did their bidding — ^they ps 
me large sums. I never applied for a public office — I nev 
wanted one — I could not afford the acceptance of one, ion 
learned that a man would pay one thousand dollars to sea 
an office under Government — nominally worth but two th( 
sand per annum, and was expected to live in a style tl 
would cost fifteen hundred dollars, at least, annually. Sc 
grew rich faster by working for others to obtain offio 
than I could by the office itself. 

I became one of a certain set ; hurrahed for * our side^ 
public meetings ; wrote newspaper articles, lauding c 
party and our man, (and he was always the man who woi 
show us most favor, and coin,) and did many things wbi 
you ladies know nothing of, but which is termed, by the 
itiated, Button-hole-ing. 

JButf I never set foot in a dance-house. I knew not 

individual in street. No, thank God — ^no such I 

vices are set down in the Great Book of the JEteriiai agaii 
me I 

Somewhere I had met an old comrade — ^he must have 
quainted my sister with my location, for she wrote me a loi 
palavering letter, and at the close, in a postscript, announ< 
the death of my youngest boy, my Neddie. I know not b 
it was, but I found myself tearing the letter into atoms. 
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Then I delved deeper for gain. 

Another letter came from mj ' a£fectionate sister.' Horry, 
By oldest, she said, was a wild, graceless boy ; but as his 
mother was soon to be married to a Methodist minister of 
the place, no doubt all his faults would be speedily cor- 
c«cted. 

I ^thered up a number of large bank bills, and enclosed, 
^th an order to my sister, to send the boy to me, at once. 

It was long before he came ; and when he did come, I was 
ioo «Dgry and too proud to ask about his mother. He b^^an 
^ speak of her once, but I forbade him, with so much stem- 
less, that he never again made the attempt. 

The lad was not happy with me, so I placed him in a 
chool, and saw him but little. Time past on. I had much 
txikmeni, but no real pleasure. I thought of those eight 
'ears I had lived with my wife and little boys, in our dear 

ome far away. Oh, my pretty baby-boy ! gone with 

te retumless years. 

A heavy letter came from my * faithful and affectionate 
ister/ She wrote of losses and crosses, of hard times com- 
Jg ; of the many expenses incurred, over and above the 
Jceipts, in fitting out and sending Harry to me, (heaven 
Qly knows what the fitting out could have been.) Finally, 
iftt I had no one to care for noWf but herself and the boy, 
^ that my wife was dead. She would also send me a 
ftper containing the obituary notice. But the paper never 
ime. 

Ah ! then she whom I had once loved — ^my wife — ^was 
^ad. Had she forgiven me I 

I could not tell this to my boy. I had not the courage 
> look upon his grief. So I sent a letter, and with it, per- 
tission to go, or a request for Harry to go up to a nice 
lace, he had once visited, and enjoy a short vacation. 

A few weeks passed, and my heart smote me for the neg- 
>ct of my sorrowing orphan child, then, too, I thought of 

^ little playmate broHier, gone before. 

7* 
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Begret for all the sad past, and the dreariness of my ] 
sent life, made me a thoaghtfol and less selfish roan. 1 1 
diased what I believed would please the lad and sought 1 
out. 

In the secluded farm-house where he had gone, was 
who had amused the lonely boy, who soothed his sorro 
and had been to him a kind and pleasant friend — ^this ^v 
yeSy it was Albertine. 

She was lovely — she was good — she was an orphan 
loved her for all these. She was nearly as old now as 
young girl I had wedded in the days of my early manh( 
and I thought to begin life anew. • • • 

Harry went not back to school, but remained there \ 
her grand-parents, with Albertine and her brother Fred. 

I went up there some half dozen times, and the day 
fixed. I would not embarrass Albertine with the cares i 
wedding, nor immediately after, with those of a house, 
would board in some quiet place. Harry would go to sol 
and when at home, Albertine might with him renew 
school-girl days with books and pencils. 

I was now in reputable business, and Fred would fi 
place with me. 

On the day appointed, a lovely morning, I rode out to 
home of my bride. Harry and Fred were sent by a t 
conveyance to the nearest landing, whence they took the 
and went down to the city. 

I waited with the old people a couple of hours, then 
Albertine, and to avoid comment or spiteful remark, (for 
was near the place where I had resided with my first w 
and drove with her to the nearest village, to a lawyer 
fice, and when I returned to my home in the city, I fullj 
lieved the young girl by my side was my lawfully wee 
wife. 

Some friends had been invited to meet the young b: 
One pleasant lady brought some orange flowers and s¥ 
scented leaves, and put them in my Albertine's hair. 
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looked very nice and pretty in her white muslin dress. Our 
uraDgements had all been simple, free from noise and show. 
For 06, this was well, it was cxcellenty and Albertinc was 
content" 

Mr. Bovie paused so long, it was evident ho had forgotten 
^. Maria said at last — 
" Pray go on, sir, we are listening." 
" Oh,'' he said, with a start " Yes, you are very kind. 
Well, we lived happily the few years allotted us. I sought 
to do whatever I thought would please Albertine. Another 
aight have deemed her very exacting, but with me, what 
«he did was best, she made us all very happy. What the 
8Un is to the world we live in she was to me. Her head to 
plan, her taste and judgment to direct, her love to warm and 
^vify all. But, oh, sht had no subtle antagonist, no heart of 
®Uvy within her house. 

It pleased her that Harry was so fond of his little baby 
Wother, for she said, he, our wee Sammy, would be to him 
What little Neddie would have been. Here I would like to 
^top, and make an end of speaking, but a power beyond my 
^'wn will drives me on. 

Five years of a calm and quiet life had been mine, when 

^ Vague rumor from an uncertain quarter reached me, and 

§»&ve me much disquiet Just at this time Harry returned 

fiom school one night, very ill. The next day he was worse, 

•Jid for two weeks Albertine watched over him tenderly, but 

W care and all medical advice, were alike fruitless. He 

loaned and plead for something which our dull senses could 

^t oomprehend* I saw a change in the boy, when he look- 

^ up and said — 

" I have seen my mother, my own mother. She came to 
^%, as I believe — came to me last night. She told me about 
^Htle Neddie, and the other one, but I promised her never to 
^'^veal this wM death, and now I am going hence, to come not 
^ack, and must keep my word with her, who loved me so 
^elL Let me, oh, let me see my mother, for she is near, 
>€ry near me, now.' Albertine weeping, aavi — 
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* Dear boy, you are very ill — ^try to rest' 

* I am going to my everlasting rest/ he said. *I canaot 
wait — ^for see I they beckon me. When I have fallen asleep 
— when death has healed ray unspoken griefs — will you let 
my mother see me !' 

Albertine could not speak. He looked at me with a fixed- 
ness which compelled my reply. 

* Promise me.' 

* If she wishes it ; yes, my son.' 

He murmured ' father,' with a fondness which he hacl 
never ventured to express in life and health. 

Albertine leaned over him, and gently laid her hand on hiB 
forehead. He whispered — 

' You were kind, good — I loved you always ! but, my n»o- 
ther^— ffw^Aer — oh, be good to her.' 

His eyes closed. Albertine strove to hush her sobs * 

deep silence pervaded the room — my first-bom, my brave hoy 
had gone from those who loved him, to those ,who knew a«>^ 
loved him best. 

I sat with my head upon my clenched hands, broodini? 
over the long past. It seemed that I heard a foot-fall, the?^ 
a tall shadow fell across the curtains of the bed whereon \9^y 
my eldest, my beloved, his wrongs and his sufferings endecJ/ 
his tender and loving bosom forever hushed in death. 

I raised my head — there was no sign of motion ther^* 
Hark I a wild, shrill, agonized cry broke upon the air. Ha t 
it was the voice, the heart-cry of my long lost, my poor, de- 
serted — aye, murdered wife. 

It was night — darkness within and without. Next morn- 
ing I received a note, left by private hand. Thus — and 
taking from his vest pocket a paper — 

' My son, my loved and loving child is dead. By right 
of motherhood I make one request. That his father accom- 
pany the remains for interment near the graves of his ances- 
tors. Whatever may be necessary, will be in readiness at 
sacli time as may seem fitting to Ma later ^ardians. 
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It was true, then. The mother of my brave Harry — the 
tender wife I had cruelly deserted, and robbed of her child — 
M retomed from the West, and was now with her relatives 
"^y whom I knew her to be greatly beloved I How could I 
break tliese fearful tidings to Albertine I There was no need, 
^y cousin Sally came, and before I had prepared myself for 
tbe task, she let out the whole story, in just the way that a 
coarse, uneducated mind would suggest. Certainly her 
vords were not well chosen, nor the time. 
Albertine sank at the first blow. 

At one glance she grasped the whole. She was nearly 
Doad with agony. She would have fled — ^but for her child. 
To leave him, would be to destroy herself — ^to take him, 
^'^d make him worse than orphaned — and me I yes, even 
in that terrible hour, she thought of me — childless. 
Uy Albertine lost to me ! Harry dead I I think I too, was 

mad. 1 had a loaded pistol in my hand — ^raised it with 

^*berate aim. She sprang from her couch, and tore it from 
^ ! ' Shame I' she cried — * coward I would you die I 
Would you desert your helpless boy ? Live — and be to him 
^ father and mother I' and sank, fainting on ihe floor, 
before I could stretch out my arms to receive her.'* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

•* I felt it lo be my duty to inform Laura of the day and 
hour fixed upon for the funeral. I did so, for the same mea* 
senger who had brought me Laura's note, waited, grave and 
silent, for some communication from me. On the day fixed 
upon we proceeded to the appointed place. 

For Albertine to accompany us, was impossible — and I 
bade her brother Fred remain by her during my absence. 

At the church, I was met by many of my old friends, and 
at the altar stood the same minister, under whose preach- 
ing I had sat with my poor Harry's mother, and by his side, 
covered with a mourning vail was — ^Laura, waiting to re- 
ceive her dead. 

I would have fallen at her feet and cried aloud for he^fo^ 
giveness for my early desertion and this later and more cruel 
wrong — ^but she saw me not, and the place seemed dark as 
death. 

Some one laid back the coffin-lid, I heard the tears fall 
like rain, then the smothered sobs, the heart-cries — *My 
child, my child I' 

How dark, how terrible was that hour ! Laura, my early 
wedded, my true, fond wife, bathing with tears of agony 
the cold still face of her last, her only child, and I, impotent 
to console her I How should I dare to offer words of conso- 
lation I My soul was in sack-cloth, cowering amid dust and 
ashes. 

Then my last marriage rose up to curse me. The rashness 
of the deed was but too glaring ! I had no proof of Laura's 
death, save the bare assertion of it in a letter from my sis- 
ter, and she, though she be my sister, is, I say it before high 
heaven, the greatest Ua/r I ever knew. 
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s too willing, it Buited toy purpose to believe it. All 
ised through me with lightning-speed. My head swam 

Some one beside me said — 
of the chaos of Error shall arise the Perfection of 

I leaned forward, spoke her name, Laura, took her 
3d we were seated in our appropriate places, 
ervices proceeded — during these I had time to grow 

.When they were ended, I walked with Laura lean- 
ly arm, to the grave. 

iBt tribute the living owe to the dead was paid, and 
ed with Laura to her mother's house, amid a large 
' friends, gathered there from various motives. 
) best room, being the most spacious, a large table 
out, for Laura's people were generous and hospita- 
x>ok Laura and her mother aside, and explained to 
r relative positions, adding that it was impossible 
3 remain there a moment longer, 
f we never meet again, Laura, these are my parting 
You have been a true, but most cruelly injured wife, 
e, and may God in heaven bless you evermore. 

I reached home, Albertine was fearfully ilL Fred 
imoned Dr. Smith, who pronounced her attack to be 
rer. The days and nights that we watched her grew 
ks, and while slowly convalescing, the tide of autum* 
ors set city-ward, and our house was full of guests, 
rue this changed the current of her thoughts, but 

not strong enough to bear this continued excite* 
i increase of cares. Previous to all these swiftly 
Dg events, Albertine had made an appointment to 
I, Miss Minster, but now she shrank from fulfilling it 
. like to have her left alone, and the company at our 
IS not congenial to her taste. I counseled her to 
ou. Miss Minnie, to come to her, which she did. And if 
i has caused you fruitless pain, or deep mortification, 
3U to forgive me, I do not ask you to forgive At 
for she never intended to wound you." 
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" Pray do not talk so/^ I said. " I think I should have cooo^ 
had I known all." 

" Thank you, Miss Minster, I am greatly your debtor. I* 
dies, I thank you for listening to my story — it is ended.'' 

Maria rose — passed in front of the fire, and offered her 
hand, saying — " Mr. Bovie, I have to thank you for the ffSff 
erous confidence you have shown. Count on me for any ae^ 
vices, or any sympathy you may require. Count on me i9 
your hour of need, for a friend who faileth not." 

I had little to say. I felt that Maria had spoken for ns 
both. A brief pause intervened. Then I said — " Let ua t^Pf 
of the future. Is the line of duty clearly defined to you, sirT 

" I believe it is," he said. 

" And your sister — ^have you the courage to mete out jus- 
tice equal to her deserts V 

" You will see. The first deed that I do, after I return to 
active life, will be to renounce her. All relationship, all coat. 
munication, all friendly feeling with a woman, whose covetoufr 
ness and envy has brought a blight upon my manhood, and 
laid low in death one of the loveliest beings Qod ever mada 
And see," he said — rising up, cold and stern — "see me— a 
man past middle life— my hearth desolate^ — shunned by hoo^ 
est men, and childless — save one poor little babe — and he^ 
oh, God 1 is illegitimate 1" 

Maria said many kind words. He thanked her. It was 
very late — ^long past midnight — ^for various reasons, panees 
had occurred in this recital, that I have not noted. Then 
she and I went up to that upper room, where I had first wit- 
nessed Albertine's agony. 

In the house opposite, in a room on a level with ours, ft 
light was still burning. Did that lone woman keep, like uSg 
a painful vigil ? However deeply she might sympathi250 
with him, who had once been the joy of her young life ; sh0 
might not now cross his threshold to offer one little word ol 
consolation. 
I put down the gas to a low, flickering flame, and thinkip^ 
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at deserted wife mast have suffered, fell asleep, and 
of Albertine. Ah, she was nearer to me than was 
appy woman over the way. 
the morning of the funeral. 

with her quiet, housewifely ways, moved about, the 
rit of order. Her gentleness and frankness had so 
n Mr. Bovie, that he conferred with her about all 
aents necessary to be made. 

e, I could do nothing, but feel, and that too, that I 
d for nothing, or even worse. I said, or looked 
[g to this effect. Maria made answer in her smiling, 
one — " We are content when angels are near us, if 
only the rustling of their wings.'' 
[r. Bovie, more prosily. 

: presence here, Miss Minster, is something I could 
jw persons of your rank. You will to-day meet the 
ho assemble here, as the friend and guest of Alber- 
ad you been less noble or less pure, you might have 
ne this. Good as great I I now see that the malice 
worldlings cannot reach the heights on which you 

oming passes — it is time to dress. 

lat day Maria and I put on mourning. One wore it 

itward sign of bereavement, the other, from sympa- 

the bereaved. 

lith came up stairs to attend us down into the pap- 
^ok for the last time on a face we should see no 
Tery beautiful she looked. 

inge flowers now gleamed amid her silken tresses, 
kt other bridal : no tender light beamed from out her 
wn eyes : no timid smile parted those sweet lips : 
V pale flowers, wreathed with leaves of rose-gerani- 
ipon her cold bosom, the long silken lashes drooping 
' cheek, white as the robe she wears — for she is now 
3 of Death. 

taken a Jovel j rosebud, like the one she gave ma to 
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wear, one evening — I now laid it within hor hand, and hop 

by this token, she might still remember me. Some frien 

came. Mr. N came early ; and a few minutes before t 

services commenced, Fred came : but oh, how changed i i 
pale, so still i 

How he resembled his sister as she stood up in her hoi 
of agony, and compelled that terrible calm I 

With the slightest sign of recognition to me, and none 1 
any other, he passed to the seat appointed him. 

I had previously listened to Mr. N , and wondered froi 

whence he derived that sympathy with those about hiu 
Now he evidently knew our thoughts, the despondent, th 
sombre, the repining, and gathered them up, so mingled wit 
hope, with trust, with love divine, and proofs of eternal jui 
tice, that one felt the darkness fade away before the glorioi] 
light of morning. 

Well 1 it was all over. 

In Greenwood's quiet shade we left the friend of my earl 
days, the tenderly loved, the sister, the mother — wrapt in h 
dreamless sleep, calm and unbroken be her rest. It was we 

So we returned to that desolate house — I was sitting I 
the parlor window, silent, sad. Fred came to me, and f 
the first time spoke, but so low — 

" I wish to express the deep gratitude I owe you for yoi 
kindness in remaining here, but I have not words to tell y< 
what I feel.'' 

" You need not, dear friend, I am very glad to have be< 
here." 

" You will not remain longer !" 

" No. I go with Mr. and Mrs. N. to Peekskill to-night.^ 

" Good bye. I go at once." 

" Not until you have spoken to Mrs. N." 

" And not until you have promised to visit me at my ov 
home," said Maria, taking the hand he had offered as he tur 
ed to her, " you will be very lonely now. I must beg y< 
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L allow me to supply, as far as I can, the place of your 
d Bister." 

BLe gave a start, flushed, then turned ashy pale. 
'* Yon must not exact a promise, madam, which upon ma- 
le consideration, neither of us would wish to fulfill." 
•* I will not seem to misunderstand you, sir. I am fulJy 
.ware of all the painful events, which, perhaps, your pride 
xr Bensitiveness would set up as a barrier to your enjoyment 
of the friendship and hospitality of my house. Shrink not 
fern iw, or I shall believe you question my sincerity." 

"Oh, pray do not think that — ^looking in your face, I could 
JH)t believe you untrue." 

* Come then, I have something to say to you, which will 
JMke you think better of humanity, and that will comfort 

"I will,'' and bowing to her and me, he hastily left the 
^use, never more to enter there. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A MONTH slipt softly away. ^ 

How lovely seemed the quiet of my father's house. Uowiei 
'tis a theme for worship, 'tis a word to thrill through the id 
ner temple of the soul, 'tis the key to the fastnesses of ai4 
tocratio and artificial life, the one bright taper gleaming 
athwart the midnight storm and darkness, lighting up tM 
pathway of the lost and dim-eyed wanderer. Home I it ia 
a world of beauty and glory, known only to those who 
enter there ; a heaven of delicious repose I Here I fonni 
both repose and happiness. 

My books and flowers had reconciled me to many losses. 
I rode or walked with my father, as suited us best, and fof 
his sake my household duties were reckoned among my 
pleasures. I had sorted and prepared my knitting for Hio 
long winter evenings, so that I might read or listen to mj 
father with undivided attention. For all the little ones •* 
Olenelvan had learned to look to me for their winter supplj 
of stockings. 

And then, after Christmas, cousin Belle was coming to 
spend a month with me. 

No more going down to the city of Gotham ; but an eft- 
tire winter at home. An occasional ball, or an assembly- 
frequent sleigh-rides — and once, my father and I would go 
up to Albany, to see how the Laws were made and mended. 
(Much need of the latter, is there, especially respecting the 
childless widows.) Well, I cannot say I thought my winter 
prospect an unpleasing one. 

I have spent several winters abroad, but that was when 
my father's household numbered many more than now— thi* 
I would spend at home. 

Not aimless — ^not selfishly wrapt in the luxurions dream 
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le poet — ^for a poet's soul have I, though I oftentimes 
id stockings, even blue ones, make bread, and teach and 
i ragged and untidy children. 

»ut this winter should be one of thoughts and deeds. 
,ted by our evening fire, the wind howling without, and 

rain and sleet driving against the closed shutters ; I had 
Aed in my reading to listen to one peculiar wail, which 
1 ilirice risen above the elemental strife. Nay, nay ; it 
m nothing but the moaning of the wild winds, and the 
ier weeping of the horizontal boughs, lashed by the crys- 
L sieei)* 

Yet, why should this external warring oppress me so ? 
irough thy sympathies, O soul 1 On such a night, poor 
ddy Malone's baby died, and none but me to sit with her 
fiide the little bed. 

A well-known rap at our evening parlor door. I quickly 
id down my book, for John came in, bringing letters. My 
tfaer took his and leisurely broke the seal, mine was torn 
)en and read at once. It was from Maria. What a beau- 
fell letter Maria writes ! so gracefully penned, so choice in 
iction, .so — so— kind. And, oh 1 she loves me so dearly, 
fell, it is something to know, and a great deal to be loved 
y a lovely, and large-minded woman. I always have strong 
lisgivings about the woman whom other women love not. 

Well — and Fred — how glad I was he had been there, and 
hria had told him his sister's story. The darkness was 
ifted firom his soul — ^her memory was now to him as some- 
bing holy. 

I held the letter still in my -hand. My father said — 

" I have a letter from your aunt Guilder. Her physician 
ns advised that she should spend a winter at the North, to 
Qvigorate her health, which, it appears, has been for some 
ime declining. TMs news does not give me unmixed plea- 
'^re, certainly. 

" But now, mypredous, listen to her demands, for, from my 
>rfy sister, a simple bint of her wishes, iB*^U tiiat to mfe.-— 
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She is to spend the winter in New York city ; and beilf 
a stranger, and, in some degree, an invalid, wishes 4i 
daughter to come and spend a large portion of the time ^ 
her house. Now, what answer can I make, my pussy P 

" Oh 1" I said, and my heart gave a great leap. ** Slli 
her, I would be most happy to accept her kind invitatiQi^l 
but I cannot possibly leave my dear papa, alone.'' ♦ ■ 

" You are a bom Diplomatist, my little Miss, you knoV' 
very well how to manage your fond and foolish papa,'' lia' 
replied, with a gay and cheerful laugh. 

" As you please, dearest papa." 

" Well, I shall only be too glad to see my sister ; so I 
think, — ah 1 — if you do not object, we will go down fe> 
Gotham, spend a few days, and then I may consent to kaie 
you there some little time longer." 

" And pray, what will you do at home alone ?" 

" Oh, to be sure— Why we will take your cousin, Bdte, 
down with us, and when she is tired of seeing the Lioa0i 
she can return with me and see the Bears." 

" These, I suppose, I am to understand to be the couatiy 
beaux, which her beauty and wit must attract to this place f* 

" If you please, but my vision extended not so far." 

" Well, indeed, I hope there is no hurry, I had rather wait 
awhile — and pray how are we to find my aimt ?" 

" I will answer your last question, first. She is now at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, but will in a few days be in herow0 
house — ^we will go next week, for I already begin to be iin- 
patient to see my beloved sister." 

So it was all settled, and in the morning a note was de- 
spatched to cousin Belle. A few more quiet days passed, 
and then what slight preparations were deemed necessary 
were soon completed. 

For various reasons my father chose io have us go by oar 
own conveyance, a comfortable family carriage. 

It was a cold, but calm and pleasant day. 

We arrived in the city early in the afternoon, stopt for ^ 
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brief while at the St. Nicholas. My aunt had been gone 
bom thence some days. My father procured her address, 
hud we proceeded to her residence. 

How great was my surprise when John checked the horses 

tta Forty-Fifth street, in front of the house adjoining that 

■3016 where I had spent such pleasant hours, and also, hours of 

sach fierce anger, followed by hours of deepest sorrow I It 

^^WM a surprise not unmixed with pain. I did not wish to 

^tecall memories fruitless of any good, the darkest and most 

painful I had known, since my own great sorrow. And this 

was of a different character. 

" We wait for you, my pet." 
' Ik was the voice of my father, and instantly recalled me 
to the present. Cousin Belle was already upon the steps. I 
cared not to note any of her surroundings. I would have 
my aunt the first object on which my eyes should rest, the 
bvely figure in the foreground of the picture my imagina- 
"^ had painted. And so it was. 

And oh, what a vision of perfect loveliness, of full, rich, 
VA^f mature beauty and feminine grace dawned upon me ! 
l^y girlhood's dream of this peerless lady, my aunt Guilder, 
was then'fulfiUed. 

Eolia was summoned, a bright, sylph-like creature, to show 
^e young ladies to their room and assist in the divestiture of 
tteir traveling gear. 

As we entered our room. Belle glided past me, sank into 
^ diair, and with a half sigh, as if not fully assured of the 
impression she had made, said — 

** Hy dear, we got through the presentation with most re- 
BMtrkable ability." 

" Certainly we did — ^had you any previous doubts on that 
head, my little Belle ?" 
" Oh, but our aunt is a very splendid woman." 
" Yes, and sweet tempered, for see the bright warm fire 
she has ordered in the grate." 
** Heaven send her heart be as warm P 
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Eolia drew two Inxttrioos chairs near the fire and mturi^ 
ed that there would be no company to tea — tibe young ladil 
would have two hours for dressing, she would leavtAr. 
awhile, and then return and assist them if desired. 

We thanked her, but said, we northern yowig ladiei^ii 
robust health, needed little aid in making our toilette* 

Exit Eolia, courtesying. 

" Isn't she pretty V* 

" Yes, very. Spanish, with a slight cross of the Afncnf 

" Evidently, but, Minnie, why did you not lead her <mto 
talk more ? her voice is music." 

" Eolia — wind-harp. Dear, I Intend she shall be to Oft 
what her musical name implies — ^wind*harp, which is betfi 
only when the free airs of heaven breathe upon its striBg«» 
Give me one Eolian strain, but take thou, dearest Belle, wA 
keep all the pretty Polls thou canst hang up in a tin cage.' 

" How kind ! Allow me also a few oranges from 4i* 
silver basket, which no doubt Eolian Strain has left here fc^ 
our use." 

" You shall have but ono, you saucy thing — ^for it is afi^* 
time to begin to dress.'* 

" Excuse me, dear — but what are we to wear V 

" Our brown silks, ma belle 1 they are very sweet in effijc^ 
and with black velvet bows, not too dressy for the present 
occasion." 

'* Brown, with black velvet — ah, what little doves we At^^ 
be. And so we are to sit gracefully, and coo — like two litflc 
ring-doves." 

" 'Tis the bridal ring— the brida-al ring.'' I sang the re- 
frain of an old Swiss song. 

** Is it, Minnie ? Bridal ring ! aha, an omen." 

" In what, pet ?" 

" Oh, I'll not tell you, until I see it fulfilled." 

" The usual way with omen-venders, I believe." 

" A fig for your sarcasm." 

We proceeded quite leisurely with the pleasant toil o 
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, TDQch to Belle's comfort, who bad somewhat of the 
c temperament. She was a pure blonde, and it re- 
3 little study to combine appropriate colors and give 
g effect to this '' neutral tint^" which Belle (rften 

termed herself. 

elightiul task was just completed a light tap at 

— it was Eolia, come to show us down to tea. 
nnd my father and aunt in almost Paradisical hap- 
and her son, our cousin Henry, to whom we had 
ly been introduced, an attentive and pleased list- 
lie journey from the South, here the brief sojourn in 
or seeing her brother — some one or all of these inci- 
id done much toward renewing my aunt's health — 
i^as DOW the picture of mature loveliness. It was 
e her beauty of person, her gracefulness of manner, 
ire intelligence, which charmed. Not these alone — 
18 a moral grandeur about my aunt Guilder, more 
ng, more entrancing, than all these. 
vaa in ecstacies. After we returned from the tea-room, 
in Henry devoted himself to Belle and me. He talked 
—we played and sang, and so the evening passed, 
ly that followed, full of interest, full of pleasure, full 

enduring, home-happiness. Each succeeding day 
brighter and fairer than the one gone before it — ^we 
:, visited many places of interest, which' the real 
aner knows so well how to enjoy, 
ay a letter to Madam Guilder came, containing the 
nee that she was soon to be joined by her son, whom 
aevcr seen, and of whom we knew little, as he had 
;d his education abroad — ^had traveled for some years 
ontinent of Europe — ^but would now remain with his 
-at least, as long as it suited him to do so. My 
as content to stay another week. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The days flew past like a weaver's shuttle. 

"And so our 'grand reception' is to be this eveniDgl 
Pray, dearest Minnie, lend me a few ideas. I do really wish 
to be quite brilliant — never mind about the borrowed light, 
so that I shine with it. For it would be a sore mortification, 
to see the glory of * our house' pale in the full radiance of ftp 
the Guilders." 

" There is no lack of ideas in that little head of yours, 
sweet Belle, if only you would have the grace to sort them.*' 

" Sort ideas I I could never even make up a nosegay that 
would hold together — all the flowers that should form the 
centre wovM keep bursting upon the outside. No — give mQ 
my beautiful adornments — be they intellectual or florali- 
ready-madc to order." 

" You will never get * excused' on this pretence, my pet^ 
for sooner or later, you must combine and arrange, if you do 
not originate. So you may as well begin this evening I 
and so keep on for the seven ensuing days." 

" Oh, then, what a vicissitudinous week this will be !" 

" Each little event traced back to the evening, in which 
my cousin Belle was satisfied to shine with her own clear 
light." 

" Oh, never set me to * investigating* first causes." 

" And so, ma belle, we are really to see our new cousiB 
this evening I aunt Guilder expects him at eight." 

" And it is now five minutes to six," she said, taking out 
her watch. At this moment the door opened, and Eoli* 
came gliding up the parlor-vista towards us, conrtesied— 

" If you please, ladies, tea is ready — shall I show you V* 

We followed the pretty sylph, and found the family wait- . 
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) Bit down to tea. It was a round table : my aunt sat 
[le silver tea-nm, and poured the aromatic beverage 
iihe most delicate china caps, which Eolia passed to us. 
ag opposite my aunt, the seat she always assigned me, 
uld not but notice the lovely bloom that tinged her 
ks. I served out the jellies and preserved strawberries, 
passing a plate to her, I said — 
Dearest aunt, you are looking very happy to-night.** 
Ah, my little niece, one who is very dear to me, who has 
1 long absent, returns to-night. All through the day I 
e counted the hours that part me from my beloved son ; 

now there remains only " she smiled, and looked at 

beautiful French clock on the mantel. 

ind I noticed that she ate nothing, only took a morsel of 

y. When our repast was over, aunt arose, and said — 

Now, my dears, I will send Eolia with you to your 

ms. I give you full time to dress, without haste ; let me 

you both looking as lovely as possible, and when I am 

iy, I will send for you, I shall receive my son alone — 

e a little supper ready for him here — that over, I will 

Bent my nieces, and there will still be time to make a 

le acquaintance before the guests assemble. Does this 

ise you, my sweet Minnie ?" 

Perfectly. I only hope we may be able to bear well our 

t.» 

Oh, fear not, and fail not." 

jid we — ^Belle and I, courtesied out of the room. 

eated within the sanctity of our own, we began to specu- 

upon the supposed merits of that august presence, into 

ch we were so soon to be ushered. 

at as the walls of our room had no ears, what was said 

t not beyond them. We still persisted in dispensing 

i all assistance from Eolia. While her mistress, from 

; habit, continually needed the fairy creature about her 

jon— and then, what folly in us, with our robust, agile, 

toned life, to accept of aid which we did not require I 
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Bdk — *' Look as lovely as possible, my dears/' said oar 
aunt I Bliall give infinite attention to my toilette, and t 
placid smile, which I intend to get up— for these, alas I may 
be all I shall have to rely upon, since you, cruel maid, re- 
fuse me even the least valued gem, from your iutellectoal 
storehouse. 

LFm. — ^You shall not annoy me, you pretty vixen, for I 
intend to be perfectly beautiful this* eve ; not only to please* 
my aunt, (the saints in Heaven bless her). Madam Guilder, 
I should sa}', but also for my own sake. For I, too, wiflh to 
sustain the glory of our house. There, Belle, have not I bor- 
rowed an idea from you, and as I pay promptly, take this 
in return — quite as original, and perhaps of equal value. 

Bdle. — Oh, now I am to hear the profundity of mightiest 
thought. 

Min, — Beyond your depths, perhaps. 

Bdh, — I expect nothing less. 

Min, — ^Listen I Aliem 1 In your conversation, do nothe*' 
itatc, do not hurry, have in your mind what you mean to 
say, then utter it with clearness and elegance. 

Belle — Thank j'ou, my oracle. 

Min. — Now to our occupation, the highest we richlydo* 
ered maidens may dare aspire to, dressing to look beatitifidf 
thereby to get a husband I But frankly. Belle, dear, I dg 
not wish just yet for a husband, be be the paragon 
our new cousin is believed to be, for, I have myself tQ 
honor and obey — these duties, believe me, are qnitei 
mensuratc with my capacities. "^ 

Belle — ^AVell, when I take a husband, we shall bothpfO* 
mise one and the same thing — to love, honor and dierialiiiV' 
til death, this, and nothing more. And if he be the one I 
now think of, he will promise and fulfill all this. 

Min, — Ha, ha. Belle, have you made the nomination 1 

Belle-^Oh, bah ! Pray forget it, Minnie, I was mei^ 
thinking aloud — no, no, I wasn't thinking at all I 
Min,— Never fear. I shall forget it before the evening 
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posses, and now for a moment I will think aloud, and own it 
too. I have a presentiment that I am to be very happy this 
evening', one of the first requisites to being beautiful, (which 
I aim to be,) then I have been reading up to a certain point, 
lod practicing from the most approved composers — oh, ma 
belle, I have so many resources, I cannot fail. 

Bdk — ^And what do you wear ? I see our Eolian Strain 
ha most artistically arranged your rich maroon-colored vel- 
vet, on that Bishop's chair, to invite attention. 

Mk, — She is right — this is the identical dress I intended 
to wear. The color, a rich maroon, is perfectly suited to my 
complexion and style of person, not so fairy-like and ethe- 
real as you, my snowflake, but rather Ilebe-al, and a dclicato 
J^nmette, with " glossy ringlets and dark, Spanish eyes," as 
^e poet hath it. And look, my fairy Belle 1 What lovely Ja- 
ponicas I the white one I shall hide amid the recesses of my 
^tkly flowing hair, the others, the pink and scarlet ones shall 
'^p from amid your laughing, flaxen curls 

-Bb&— Oh, beautiful, exquisite I heavenly I I never saw 
^ything half so sweet in life. 
iffifi. — Save " Love's young dream I" 
Mk — ^Pray tell me what I shall wear — beside ! 
Jfin. — ^Your green and black bayadere. Those tiny rose- 
^UdSi pink and white, running round between the satin bars, 
1^ Beem to emulate the flowers in your hair. Lovely ! My 
ibiTi yon cannot fail to impress one with yonr freshness, and 
hiOBe grave and reverend fathers we are to meet, will be 
shafted in thought to the verdant fields from which we came ! 
BiUe — ^Have done I I never half know whether you are 
Caressing or mocking me. 

During all this silvery patter of small talk, the toilette- 
&aking had steadily progressed. 

There were only a few more turns to make, necklaces to 
ink about those swan-like throats, bracelets to fasten around 
oms of such dazzling fairness, for even Hebe herself could 
lot boast of more resplendent beauty, aiv4 oi \Xv\a, \X. ^iftfc\»j^ 
ly young beroinca were fully aware. 
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Kind mother Nature had endowed them with great pe^ 
sonal beauty — this they religiously strove to preserve, ly 
correct habits of life and an equable temper. 

A well-known tap at the door, and being bidden, Edii 
entered. Her delight amounted to extasy. 

" Oh, Miss Minnie, you are a perfect rose, the queen of 
love and beauty. And Miss Belle is a pearl, a lily, oh, a lilT* 
of-the-valley. How delicious, how sweet, how perfectly love- 
ly I I do affirm, I never saw any young ladies in New Orleans 
half so pretty." 

Wo were amused and pleased with Eolia's boundless ad- 
miration, it augured well for our success. 

" Now, will the young ladies come down ^for oh, I fo^ 

got to tell you that Master George has come, and they aie 
waiting for you in the boudoir." 

I do believe Belle turned a shade nearer the hue of a snow- 
flake at this announcement ; but I gave her dimpled arm ft 
vicious little pinch (under protest), as we left the room, 
which brought a smile to her lips, and a tinge of life-color to 
her waxen cheeks. 

Madam Guilder received us in her sweet little boiiddr» 
beyond the parlors. She smiled — ^was evidently mwi 
pleased when she saw ns, but at once, and very ceremoni' 
ously, introduced us to her son. He met us very gradondy 
— ^passed all the elegant compliments due to the time and 
occasion — ^then led his mother back to her accustomed seat-' 
drew a small, luxurious chair near her, for Belle, then, with a 
graceful air, placed me in one of the recesses of the t^te^r 
t6te, himself sinking quietly into the other. 

And so our acquaintance began. . 

I had full leisure to sketch his portrait, for an unusual re- 
pose came stealing over me, like a summer twilight 

He was just so tall, that a lady would lift her eyelids 
when addressing him — the proper stature for a gentleman- 
had a graceful figure, an air which was at once cheerful and 
manl^; fair complexion, dark brown, abundant hair, clear 
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eyes, a forehead not high nor broad, but of excellent 
)rtions, and a month ! oh, that most exquisite mouth, 

■that unmistakable expression of purity-— delicate, 
-shutting, the lower lip pressing against the upper — 
lis laugh, it was like a clear rill, running along a mea- 
— low — musical — sometimes gay I and then he laughed 
.sily. And this laugh seemed a language in itself ; the 
^ssion of sympathy, of encouragement, or pleasure, the 
fcaneoqs language of a soul in blissful repose. 
i hour passed, though we could scarcely believe it so 
, and our guests began to assemble, 
idam Guilder had given to Belle and me, a few blank 
} of invitation to fill with such names as we chose, with 
restriction, — no inconsiderable one either — ^no young 
s were to be named — her first " reception" would be of 
lemen only, among the invited .guests. 
Ue had filled hers with the names of two eminent men, 

is of her father. Dr. P , and Dr. Q , — I 

, with those once dear to me, Dr. Smith, and Fred 
lison. 

r father had been some time seated in the parlor, and it 
a source of comfort to me it should so evene, some two 
ree of his friends, of the long ago, should be the first 
als. Next came Drs. P. and Q., whom Belle received 
a lovely grace, and presented to her Aunt, who then 
^nted her son. Then came a few of my aunt's friends, 
his was well. Lastly, and to my entire satisfaction, 

Dr. Smith, and Fred Gunnison. 

hilst wit and wisdom, and brilliant pleasantries — ^tho 
t rich wine of life was quaffed by our elders — Henry, 
hunger cousin, myself and Belle, formed a neat trio by the 
able. But when Fred came, it quickly changed into a 
tette. I was glad of this, for Fred had once before 
cousin Belle, on a time he came to visit me, with his 
• Albertine. 
3 sat there with our own little talk, amid a pleasant 
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murmur of deeper tones. I thought how like we 
little people — ^to a tiny bunch of wood-violets, growing 
neath the dim shades of a forest of pines. A 6k74ark, soax^ 
ing np to heaven, sings in a higher, ptfrer atmosphere thaB 
these grand heads will ever be lifted to. 

But the wee iSowers were found by a stern hunter^ and 
parceled out to eager claimanta. Dr. Smith came to ask m0 
for a song, and led me at once to the piano. Dv. Q. took 
Henry away, and so Belle was left alone with Fred. A few 
of those grand old harmonies seemed to exalt the quiet doc- 
tor to the third Heaven. 

Then I played that dirge-like song Eulalie, and actually, * 
mist, like unshed tears, stood in his kind eyes. 

I summoned Belle to my side, and we played dueta, 

" Now it is your turn, my cousin Henry ;" and his goo4 
generous heart would not let him refuse me. 

He took the seat — ^played a brilliant little air. Then be 
played and sang, and Belle and I sang too — ^' The Landix^ 
of the Pilgrims." 

This seemed to possess an interest for all present — for ^^ 
oratorical parlance, it brought down the house. 

Nearly all the guests stood in groups around the piano* 

There were pauses in that storm of music, when you hea^^ 
the rain of its silvery strains. 

Then a rushing up the dizzy heights, and hanging, trenc^l^ 
ling, fluttering over the fearful chasm — ^then, leaping aw^y» 
away, away, sinking, falling, down upon the crested biUo"^^ 
— then rolling onward, and lost amid the moaning waves* 

Oh, what a soul hath music I 

There was silence — soft, kind, gentle as a mother^s kis0<^ 

Madam Guilder came forward, and by a certain sigaaly 
which, by the way, I could never detect — ^the doors of 1j^^ 
boudoir slid back, and there, in the centre of the room stoo^^ 
a table, laden with fruits and blushing with flowers, vrhos^ 
rich, ripe grandeur and beauty, no mortal pen can describe* 

There were silver baskets filled with tropical fruits, mixed 
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ted interspersed with almost every kind of fruit our northexB 
<&ate affords. Crystal vases of rare flowers were scat* 
tered about between baskets of fruits, like augels among 
s&ints : and fresh moss baskets resplendent with the most 
gorgeous flowers and sweet-scented leaves, over which, a 
hnnming-bird was poised — were snugly lodged in every pos- 
sible niche and comer. Symbols of thought — ^these airy 
^^esseDgers I 

This must have been the work of an artist I for the soul 
*Bd eye of an artist was manifest everywhere. 

One of Madam Guilder's friends led her out. My hand 
^as taken so gently by our cousin George, and his look was 
*a if he would say — " Will you lead me, or I you ?" 

At the table opposite us, stood Belle and Fred Gunnison. 
ffe was handing her a plate of grapes, out of whose purple 
^^oesses shone some scarlet pomegranates, edged on the 
^'tl^er side with a ripe banana of the glossiest green. Hen- 
^ stood at her left hand, and with exquisite grace, added a 
^Ocxall, bright orange to her plate, and bowing, said — 

'* Purple and green and gold, flanked by those sanguinary 

My arm was gently pressed, and cousin George was wait- 
^^g my acceptance of a dessert on which was a pyramid of 
^Xcar transparent figs, full-veined and juicy, pink grapes, ba- 
^cinas, white grapes, purple grapes and a peach. It was 
**B8tily piled — ^but at a glance one could see it was to repre- 
^^nt an ancient temple in ruins. Not so gorgeous as Belle's. 
I had no need — ^but in this there was a symbol. 

How should I read it? I looked at him musingly, and 
Bald— 

** Yes — ^if you will give me time.'' 
He smiled, and said — " Thank you, my cousin." 
At length I became conscious that lliere were other per* 
f^Us present who were not so rapt as I^^for Dr. Smith said 
*^ his comic way, half playful, half sad — 

•' Well, if I ever feast on fruits of immortal growth^ sur- 
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passing these my I — ^be satisfied — and fully grate 

all I have to say." 

There was a general returning to the parlors — . 
grave and gay, and we were alone. 

Yes, it was over — the guests all gone I Was it a 
or a waking reality ? Silent all, save the ticking c 
sleepless clock upon the mantel. We are alone. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

8AY, Belle, close the sweet heaven of those eyes of joutb, 
leave me to my waywardness. No, I shall not take cold, 
Pped m the fleecy folds of my zephyr shawl, and my for 
^ over all, warm as the genial kindness of a beloved 
i I There, there, sleep, sweetest soul, angels guard thy 
bers." 

sited on a low ottoman, behind the massive folds of the 
•sk curtains, I looked forth into the night, 
ere was a faint gleam of a light in the window nearly 
Jite, and too well I guessed who sat watching there. I 
►een for a long time wrapt in a blissful reverie, a kind 
ilf-sleeping, half waking, beatific state — had even for- 
n the low and gentle breathing of sleeping innocence 
vithin my room. 

ivy footsteps, quick and unsteady, sounded upon the 

Qent beneath my window, then rushed up the stone 

of the next house, struggled a moment, and sank 

loor in the opposite house was opened, a tall figure en- 
ed in a dark shawl glided swiftly across the street and 
e stone steps. 

w what can all this mean ? Quick and noiselessly I 
)d the casement and leaned out. Two dark figures 
barely discernible in the dim light, one stooping over 
•lien. A sharp and sudden sound, as if it had been a 
1, the clapping of hands, once only, then a broad dark 
5 came swiftly up the street and joined the two, the 
wras opened, and the mysterious trio disappeared within 
mse. 
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Oh, night, dark and silent night I what strange andfearfU 
dramas are enacted beneath thy sombre curtain 1 The li^bt 
in the opposite window had been extinguished, the door in 
the adjoining house closed silently, no footfall in the desert- 
ed streets. The clue to this dark mystery was in my hand. 
* * The delicious reverie encircling my whole being had 
been suddenly thrust aside, its golden net-work sundered. 
Away, let me forget it. 

Ha, ha, ha I laughed a gay little sprite at my elbow. Ha, 
ha, ha I and Mirth, shaking her golden pinions laughed 
gaily at my futile resolves. Then clapping her tiny hands 
she summoned Hope, and Memory and Vanity and Pa- 
tience too, came slowly, and with artist fingers began tbeir 
work. 

And then, I too laughed dreamilj, murmuring — ^Ah, woA 
away, most gifted artists, weave me a silken robe, bordered 
with rarest jewels, and with hushed and downy movements, 
fold it about — whomsoever you please — ^for I am fast asleep. 

Each succeeding day was full of its events, its pleasvei^ 
or its hoars of dream-like repose. Once that strange octntf* 
rence came vividly before me, and then passed away. 

I had books to read with my newly found cousin, and 
there were adventures to be related, tales told of many and 
distant lands. 

Five, six, seven days glided away, and my father still dfr 
ferred his return home, and my aunt seemed happier and 
more lovely each day. 

Then one morning at breakfast, my cousin George an- 
nounced his intention to leave us for a short time, a day or 
two at farthrest. I could scarcely smile, it seemed soch a 
rude waking from my poet-dream. He arose, and in a mo- 
ment was equipped for the journey, and I only whispered mj 
adieu. 

Two hours after I sat reclining within the encircling arm 

of a crimson velvet t6te-a-l6te, the soft atmosphere of the 

ivom laden with the perfume of many flowers, and heading 
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in my hand a book, and half believiDg that I read. I paus- 
ed upon these lines and remembered nothing more. 

'' Yo weep with those who weep, she said — 
Oh, fools — I bid you pass them by ; 
Go weep with those whose hearts have bled, 
What time their tears were dry." 

I remembered this and nothing more. 
"How amazingly stupid we have grown, now that ikey 
are gone 1" 

" Who, Belle, my dear V 

'* Oh, nobody in particular,'' said the sly witch — ^then add- 
^— " And now tiiat this week of marvels is concluded, pray 
^U me if you have noticed any particular event as trace- 
•l^fe to a certain evening ?" 

A sadden recollection dashed across my brain. 

**Yes, one remarkable one 1 but no matter now, dear," — 
^d qmckly summoning Eolia, I sent for my portfolio, and 
^te — 

** If Mr. Bovie, or the lady presiding, will permit a friend 
call in for a few minutes, they will greatly oblige 

Me. MmsTER." 

I folded, sealed, and gave it to Eolia, with directions to 
eliver it, and wait for an answer. And whilst waiting, I 
^t as I had at various times a yearning to see and to know 
ow fared the orphan child of my poor lost Albertine. Eolia 
stumed, bringing a note, written in a clear, feminine hand. 

" Miss Minster wlU oblige her friends by calling at once. 

Laubi Bovib.'' 
I almost gave a shout. I had somehow expected some- 
liDg of the kind — and yet, it was a great surprise. Quickly 
Topping the note into Belle's hand, I closed my portfolio 
ttd laid it aside — ^wrapped a heavy shawl about me, tied a 
igolette over my ears, and with a heart beating high, slipt 
at of our house, and into tl^e one adjoining. Bridget open- 
i the door, and showed me directly into the back parlor. 
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There, on a large sofa, in a recumbent position, was Ur. to* 

vie — a pillow beneath his head — ^and I saw he looked pik, 

as from recent illness. The lady sitting beside him rose on 

my entrance, and Mr. Bovie announced me, propria jwww, 

and her as Mrs. Laurie Bovie. She met me, took my hand, 

thanked me for remembering them, and led me to a seat 

Then I knew I should like her, for she was good. 
* * 

Mi men ! Have done with preliminaries I divorce thjself 
from tiresome detail I No, no, no ! HiBkh, dost thou hold the 

lash ? still hold the lash ? Here, then, is my neck, fasten 

thy hated collar, but take thou the consequences. My work 
shall be done as Miss Caliope discourses music, in terrific 
notes, jerked from her burning bosom. * * 

Well, I made a long call, was pressed, and stayed, untQ 
lunch was over. I knew Belle would wonder, perhaps feel 
lonely — but then she must learn to do without me. But she 
would have the grace to show the note I left in her band, to 
Madam Guilder, which would account to her for my absence. 
So I stayed. 

I wished to see poor Albertine's lone heart-flower, the little 
Master Sammy — and was glad to find he still remembered 
me. The little one came in, led by a fine manly boy of ten 
years, bright and rosy. 

Whose child is this ? what mother has been so richly dow- 
ered ? Ah, I see — ^it is " that other one," of whom Harry, 
dying, spoke. 

Blessings on every hair of his beautiful head I on every 
flash of his bonny blue eye, upon every smile which parts his 
rosy lips — ^blessings numberless and continual — ^for that, he 
kept his mother's heart from breaking. Child of many B0^ 
rows, child of deep, unutterable joys I for, with the budding 
promise of thy little life, the rosy morning of hope dawned 
upon a wasted life. I give thee my blessing. So I listened 
to my friends — and here is the summary of their story. 

On that fearful night, once before referred to, Laura woke 
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from a hideous dream — heard departing footsteps 
spected it to be her huBband, for no one else knew 
[den way to enter the house. She rose at once, 
money and valuables were gone. Then she knew 
)arted from her finally and forever I She would 
oned — she would have died, as this thought went 
ing steel through her heart ; but another affliction, 

terror followed close upon its heels. 
Neddie, moaning with pain, rolled from side to side, 
other's soul, all her energies were brought to bear 
fearful calamity. All her skill, all the power that 
', was taxed to save his life, till the morning's dawn, 
would procure medical aid. 

jceeded ; and when the morning was yet purple in 
she sent Harry to the nearest neighbor's, to ask 

to go for a doctor, for poor Laura, her only re- 
r well trained saddle-horse, had disappeared in the 

leighbors came quickly — the doctor — after a life- 
aiting. They did as well as they knew 1 but in 
)rance, and worse than this, their false theory, some 
.bout " crossing nature," a fatal mistake was made, 
raged through his veins, burning up the fluids, for 
lis parched lips he begged for " water— cold — cold 
and this was, as far as could be, denied him. 
d 1 had we a little more of Thy love, thy pity in 
3, how much of human suffering might be spared I 
) would follow closer upon the steps of Nature, wo 
oner unfold Thy mysteries. 
3tor aimed at depletion — and fever and vitality suo- 

his perseverance. Enough. 

jould be no Heaven without children — and little 

1 there. His little green grave is beautified by 
g flowers ; the small birds sing there, amid the 
oughs of an over-hanging willow, and there the soft 
id sighs out its vesper hymn. 
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But Laura rose up and strove to hide her great grief— to 
comfort her eldest-born — for Harry was very lonely, and hia 
child-heart pined for companionship. 

A change was awaiting them, of which they little dreamed. 
Not many days after they were left in their loneliness, two 
persons, of the gang to whom Mr. Bovie had staked his cot- 
tage-home, and lost it, came to take possession of the pre- 
mises. The news of this spread rapidly abroad, and the 
neighbors gathered there' quickly, to secf if anything could 
be done. 

The gamblers showed a written document, proving their 
ownership to the property, accordijig to thdr code. 

They were also connected with reputable families there, 
so that neither public opinion, or law, could avail, to wrest 
from their ruffian hands, and give to this sorrow-stricken 
woman, her home. 

But the cowards told her she might remain there, for a 
short time, until she could look out for some other place, as 
they were only entering upon prelimmaries. 

She told them at once, coldly and sternly, that she should 
not accept from them as a boon, what was hers, both in law 
and equity. She should remain there as long as she chose 
to, and they would find that they could not dispossess her of 
her rightful home. 

Then she cried aloud—" Witness, ye living men — ^witness, 
beholding Heaven I my curse falls upon these vipers who 
would drain my life blood I'' Then lifting up her arms, she 
cried louder — 

" Oh, my God I you who have my youngest-bom in your 
holy keeping— send down the thunderbolts of your wraUi to 
scathe and blast the wretched lives of these devils in hnmftO 
shape, who drove my husband from my bosom, if they AbU 
dare to drive me and my fatherless child-^— all that is left xM 
— ^from our rightful home !" 

And the women there assembled shrieked ** Amen P 

A fair young girl, with dark and heavy tresses, and larg^f 
troubled eyea, sang in a cVeax vovee — 
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** Through tribnlations deep, 

The way to glory is, 
This stormy coarse I keep 

On these tempestuous seas. 
By waTes and winds I'm tost and driven, 
Freighted with grace, and bound to Heaven. 

Sometimes temptations blow 

A dreadftil hurricane. 
And high the waters flow, 

And o*er the sides break in ; 
But still my little ship outbraves 
The blustering winds and surging waves." 

And every man and woman there (save those ruffian gam- 
blers) joined in the closing strain. 

Wonderful — ^most wonderful was the effect these two 
women, dissimilar in gifts, passion and experience, wrought 
in that previously clamorous throng. One of the gamblers 
drew the other outside the door, and muttered — 

" I say, Newcombe, I'll cave in — ^I'll heave up the job—* 
gi?6 these prating women folks their pelf." 

" Never I Pll bum it over their heads first — ^blow it to 
•toms with gunpowder. Begone — out of my sight, Jenkins 
"H)ut with you, ye sneaking coward — ^look out for a rope, 
' will ye T" 

Bat the less hardened coward, shamed by the people, 
Koffed by his companions, had still one resort — ^flight. 
• Newcombe stood alone nursing his wrath, which was 
^ady at a moment to belch forth upon the first object which 
^nld cross his track. 

His wife — ^for even the most cruel and depraved men have 
^ves — a natural instinct among this class of men, for self-pre- 
•crvation ; a bond to connect them with their kind ; a thread 
'^pon which to hang, so to keep out of utter perdition ; a means 
*^f salvation in the day of final retribution — ^his wife — ^mi 
^eu 1 went to him, slid her arm through his, and whispered — 

"Come away, Newcombe ; come home with me, and we'll 
^Ik this over on our road.^' 
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Sullen and silent, he went at her bidding. And the nei 
bors dropt away one by one, each, in some simple w 
giving Laura a word of encouragement. — ^Deacon Wan 
solemnly bade her " Trust in the Lord." 

When the curtains of night were drawn around her c 
tage-home, this heroic woman made fast and sure evi 
entrance to her stronghold ; then, with her only boy clasj 
in her arms, she lay upon her couch, hallowed by ma 
prayers, and slept the sleep of the just 

A few days of quiet past, and then evidences that her < 
enemy was at work, fell thick and fast. Harry's beauti 
water-spaniel was found, without wound or blemish, dc 
beside the door. His pretty bantams and shy guineas di 
apparently without cause ; also, the well of pure, fair wa 
was troubled at its fountains. But as this storm of poisoi 
arrows came hurtling down, this lone woman had cause 
joy unutterable. A light — a welcome truth dawned u] 
her ; and she lifted up her great soul in thanksgiving to 
Good Father, who had given her a new consolation. 

Meantime Mrs. Anthony, Laura's husband's sister, had 
been idle. She came — made great lamentation that her p 
brother could not have a happy home. He might h 
stayed with her, she said ; she would have done her heM 
make him comfortable. " But, Laura, do not think, when ; 
are sent from this place, to come to me; I have always b 
quite popular in the neighborhood, and trouble and ill4 
are not respectable. A woman who has been left by 
husband, must not expect other people are a-going to 1 
her up, or look upon her as very rqnUahle! and I would 
harbor such a woman ; so, Lauryf do not come to me 
should feel it my religious duty to shut the door in yourf 
— ^my duty 1" She was going 

" Call again," Laura said, " when you have other blc 
to inflict ; for, my sister, your dealings with me make 
hold on Heaven sure." 

During her hours of darkness, Laura had written tc 
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natcmal uncle, Mr, Waltermirc, living a long distance from 
thence, far into the interior country — had written of her loss, 
Kod her varied distresses. But the mails were a slow and 
uncertain medium of communication. Laura, sustained, up- 
held by a mysterious power, kept her soul in repose. 

One night in a dream luminous with bright remembrances, 
a dear friend, long since departed to the spirit-land, came 
and said — " Laura, get up out of this place, to a far country, 
to a greener and quieter land. And thou shalt go quickly, 
else some evil, of which thou knowest not, shall befall thee." 
Laura wakening, said — " Now are my days numbered, I 
ingoing to die, so let me secure my children from the 
prowling wolves.'' So darkly do we read the messages of 
We sent us from the clearer spheres. 

Tie uncle receiving the letter written in pain and sorrow, 
waited not to write an answer — ^he came. They conferred 
iwt with any friend or neighbor, for Laura wished to hide 
Ottt of sight. Her uncle said — " Take what you wish of 
konsen stuff, my wagon is capacious, and the sight of fa- 
Mar things may content ye. My house is large, and there 
tte many in it — we are strong, so strong, that neither law 
<v lawless men can molest my sister's child." 

And Laura said — " Whatever I find too heavy or cumber- 
<>n8 to remove, I leave here, with a good * Insurance,' and 
ftia property I secure and bequeath to my children." 

"I dare say it will hold good in law — ^women, to serve 
fteir children, can compass anything. Let me hear." 

" My uncle," Laura said — " I have no husband^ this property 
kss never been legally conveyed away. I have the title 
^ceds given at our purchase, from the original owner. These 
^ shall keep until my son is of age. And to secure my pro- 
perty generally and this house in particular from injury — I 
^ve a little plan to invest it with a kind of ghostly influ- 
^ce, a mystery \vhich few will seek to unveil. And I have 
Earned that evil-doers are always cowardly and supersti- 
tious." 
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Then Laura proceeded at once to explain her plan, whkl 
she called h^r " Insurance." It matters not now what it wai 
— only that it proved an efifectual security. 

The unavoidable preparations for their journey were mad( 
over night At an early hour in the morning, before it w« 
yet day, Laura arose and prepared breakfast. They atei 
with cheerfulness, for both Laura and her son were glad t( 
go, for a time at least, from their desolate house. 

The packing of the wagon was completed, all the doon 
save the large outer one, securely fastened, then Laura ei 
tinguished the fire upon the hearth, turned the last key ii 
tlie lock, and left the spot, the brightest and darkest knowi 
to her brief existence — left it probably for years — ^perhap 
forever. 

But her spirit, her power remained. No one dared to mc 
lest — ^none to destroy. A strange, weird, cautiously uttei 
ed tale, got abroad, of a pale woman robed in white, sittisj 
upon the cold hearth-stone, at midnight, sometimes holding 
dead child in her icy-arms — and many a sensible person, wh 
believed not in ghosts, still kept at a comfortable distanc 
from the house. 

There were also those who had some grounds for the: 
fears. Then the house stood in a lonely place, no road la 
past it, and it could be easily shunned. But the Methodif 
deacon I — ^he was not a timid man — these strange thing 
were to frighten reprobates, and then at this time the kau 
lay just in his track. Musingly he neared the — '' Ha, what 
that ?» 

Again a strange, low moaning sound — sad, sweet, low- 
one could almost hear the tears falling — ^then a wilder ton 
deep, mournful, a heart-throb, full of agony — again sinkinf 

falling, dying — ^it's gone. And there I there it is— :a figrn 

veiled in white I The deacon turned his back — and thougl 
how glad his wife, Mrs. Deacon Warner, would be, to ba^ 
him come earlier than his wont . Deacon Warner had, natnra 
fy; a 8omcwha,t springing step, and now feeling a little chiHj 
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I quickened his pace. It is, certainly, very fatiguing 
z hnrriedlj, it is easier to run— and it warms one — so 
,con thought ; and, by the time he reached his garden 
le bad got up a good degree of caloric I so he threw 
is bat, and waited awhile to cool ofif before entering 
! presence of Mrs. Deacon W. 

I that day, or that night, rather, the fate of Laura's 
was sealed. Her curse, then, had fallen, said they. 
: it mysterioasly — and sh-hush I it bad strange oo- 
I. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

When the weary sojourners reached their destination, Hw 
hearty welcome given them, banished for a time all thonglit 
of fatigue, care or sorrow. Laura's aunt was a good, kindi 
cheerful woman, with a large family of her own, and most 
gladly received Laura into her motherly arms. She had 
grown up children, sons and daughters, and little ones tod- 
dling about the house, or basking all day in the sun. ' 

This was just the home for Laura and her poor, lonely boy, 
to forget their own desolate condition, and aunt Mercy was as 
kind a mother as one might hope to find on this earth. She 
had some fine womanly instincts too, for she quickly had a 
large chamber partitioned ofiF in the upper part of their wide, 
airy house, and with the aid of her girls, helped Laura to fit 
it up with the things she had brought with her — and these 
made it seem like a little home of her own. And there, a 
portion of each day was spent teaching her Harry. In a 
little time, one and another of his young cousins would coffle 
up there to be taught too, which pleased Laura, and helped 
Harry forward. So, in this way, Laura's teaching the young 
ones, grew to be an authorized school, and her grown up 
cousins playfully called her the little " schoolmarm" — and 
they, too, after awhile, were glad to avail themselves of her 
aid to renew their slight acquaintance with books and pens. 

And so a year slid quietly away. 

Laura had regained her health — Harry was bright and 
gay — ^for his little baby brother, a lovely, rosy-cheeked child 
of ^ve months, was a living joy to him, the laughing, litfl©: 
blue eyed angel of the house. 

• Her uncle had now secured an excellent tenant — she was 
beyond the reach of Mrs. AntVvoB^'ii wmoyances — she filled 
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;r time with active duties, aod gave no wasting thoughts 
the early trials which had so fearfully menaced her earthly 
ippiness. 

She had her children, was beloved and honored wherever 
le was known. Two, three, four years, each had been 
arked by the slow but steady march of civilization. A 
Btter meeting-house was built, and a new school-house — and 
ete Laura taught the school during the summer months. 
o her pretty boys were always with her. 

Now, as the public roads were improved, there was more 
nequent communication between this place where Laura 
low resided, and the town she had left four years since. 

Mrs. Anthony availed herself of these to make a close in- 
vestigation of Laura's circumstances. The result was such 
« to kindle up her envy to an uncomfortable heat. 

Few women have the ingenuity to plan and work out the 
lificomfort of others, in the degree possessed by Mrs. Antho- 
ny. It was about this time (comparing dates) that she dis- 
covered the residence, or rather learned the address, of her 
>cother. She also obtained some clue to his receiving large 
Pittas of money : that it was known that he had to do with 
ich men, influential men, and conceived the idea, that he 
'feo was a greai man, even where great men were not a 
wonder. 

Mrs. Anthony, it is to be supposed, had not the happiest 
organization. She had great acquisitiveness, large firmness, 
Jcanbativeness plus — ^benevolence small, mirth small, ama- 
iveness small. She knew nothing of suavity, or of conde- 
scension, but had an inordinate love of power, and was so 
fl-assorted, that she imagined that this last could be obtain- 
^ without the aid of the former. She would occasionally 
3y her hand at flattery, to gain a jpoint, but it was so clumsi- 
y and coarsely done, that the largest thing gained was a 
j^eat laugh against herself. She could simper, and this won 
or her generally a vast amount of ^ridicule ! 

But she was a great house-keeper, (mind, I don't say good). 
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She could accomplish more hard work in a given time, th 
any three sweet-tempered women the town conld prodaa^ a 
in the same ratio, would shed more briny tears than won 
suffice aforesaid women for a twelve-month. She cared HM 
for good looks — ^it would not have served her much if «! 
had I But she delved early and late. 

She had the earliest garden, the fattest calves, the mo 
numerous broods of chickens. None of her young dud 
ever got their downy heads crushed beneath the heeld rf 
vicious colt, said colt never ran upon a leaning gateways! 
broke one of those slender legs, said gateway never kamir, 

No thieving cat ever lapped her cream, no mischievM 
mouse ever nibbled her newest cheese, for cat Jim noM 
were like queen Elizabeth's favorites, equally balanoe 
against each other. But — and a world of power lies ift 
hU I She had no children I What were children madefiv 
to march over her clean floor with their muddy feet, to Mi 
ter their broken toys all over her house, to cut paper m 
horses and flying dragons to litter her tables and chairB, • 
failing these, to tumble down stairs and yell till they we 
black in the face ? She had no love for children I Now 
Then, madam, that little space which would have been lab 
led — " Love for the little earth-bom angels," is worse thM 
blank — ^it is an ink-spot of selfishness. 

Well, her brother was a great man, and rich I Whi* 
he should be seized with a sudden spasm of homensickneM 
and come to seek his long deserted wife and boy ? 

This must never be. If she could only possess herself of 
order to send Harry to his father, she could then safi 
commence her work of poisoning both against Laura. Tbn 
suppose Laura, deprived of her child, should go mad I 
better still, shpuld " shuffle off this mortal coil," what ham 
She was no profit to any one, (meaning herself, Mrs. A, 
course). We are not certain that Mrs. Anthony knew 
the existence of T^aura's youngest child. If she did 61 
gave no intimation of it. She was a woman of rare |m 
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1 She might have thought that to strike for Mh the 
idren, would but ensure a total defeat, for all the weman, 
the mother, womld rise iu self-defense, for these children 
le bat parts of her living soul And then that brave old 
m, Laura's uncle, his five powerful sons, and house full of 
>men-folk would make it a nearly impossible thing to drag 
Bse little ones from his protection. No, no, steal a woman's 
iwaresor her rights from her, little by little, if you would 
cme the whole. 

We refrain from speaking more fully of the motives of 
&80 utterly unlovely. So, pass on, pass on, Mrs. Anthony. 
Meanwhile, time lingered kindly with Laura, her brow was 
tcid, Inr lips often wore a quiet smile. You might believe 
It at sometime she had suffered deeply, but you could not 
1 to see, also, that grace had conquered suffering. 
Ber school was closed for the day, the large family — ^their 
fly supper over — ^were gathered about the front door, the 
KDger chUdren playing upon the grass. 
Two strangers drove up and halted. They seemed much 
kvelrwom, and Mr. Waltermire hastened to invite them to 
it awhila They were willing enough to do so, and when 
e of the larger boys had secured the beasts, the four-foot- 
— the bipeds took the offered seats within doors. Aunt 
jrcy quickly learned that they had had no supper, and cheer- 
ily despatched two of her g^rls to prepare the table for 
Mn. 

Theirs was no hurried repast — ^for the news of the day, 
lanng events, and Mr. Waltermire's social relations, drawn 
it by adroit «uggestions, were then and there discussed 
wig with it. When it was over, and they had pushed 
lek their chairs and returned to the front door — ^they were 
•ty for action. 

One, the foremost of the two, with a show of taking 
«ry kindly by the hand, drew him closer, and said — 
*My fine little fellow, can you tell me how long it is since 
^ tow your father ?" 

9 
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" No, sir. I do not justly remember " 

" Very likely, but you would like to see him, he is a vei 
rich man, I'm told 1" 

" Yes, sir, I should very much. I wish he would con 
here. Youll tell him so, won't you, sir T 

" Oh, he could hardly leave his business, sonny, or mahb 
he'd come, but I've got a letter from him for you, or yoa 
mother, which is the same thing," he concluded, handii^ i 
paper to Laura. She unfolded and read. 

It was an order as one might say, authorizing the bearers 
John Reed and Richard Weed to take into their custody 
and bring to him his son Harry, and signed with his father^ 
name, written in his well-known hand. 

This time there were no preliminaries. 

The poor mother's heart rose up for one great outbarB^ 
but she shut her mouth resolutely, gazing steadfastly upon 
the paper. Who can trace the lightning-speed of thought in 
such a moment ? It was her husband's hand-writing, he if?tt 
living then — ^in comfort, in affluence, at least — ^he had sent fo* 
his boy. They had two^ though perhaps he might not knoH 
of the existence of the younger, yet it was but right tbf 
father should have one. And, oh, heaven, this one might U 
the silken clue by which he would find his way back to krl 

And so he was, great-hearted mother I not by his life airf 
love, but by his death and suffering. 

But this, through the loving kindness of the EverlasrtiitJ 
Father, she could not foresee. 

Folding the paper within her hand, she rose up, and we* 
silently to her own room. There she made her heart read] 
to do the bidding of her reason, her affectional nature t( 
serve her intellectual. The boy would exercise an healthft 
influence over his father, would in various ways remind M* 
of hery would doubtless be placed in a high school, wod^ 
unquestionably enjoy greater advantages for mental cultnrt 
than could be reached, if he, (here was heartnspasm,) if be 
remained with her. She ptay^ i«c %tc«^tK She praji^ 
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x> the Qod of the good Methodist, for He hears and answers 
^yer. 

Then she came forth from her chamber. She was paler, 
iiid her voice, always mild, was lower still, but she sat down 
between her xmcle and aunt and made them acquainted with 
l»r husband's wishes. 

"Bnt can you let the child go away off to York P' asked 
umt Mercy, with a frightened look. 

"You have but to say the word, niece," the uncle said, with 
ft strange twinkle in his eye, " and I will send this Reed and 
Weed clique, back, lighter and faster than they came." 

" You have been a father to me, my uncle, so pray think 
well of what I am going to say. My husband sends for one 
child, he has legal power to take both, though peradven- 
tttte he knows not of this little one. I shall have one still 
to keep my heart from starving." 

Ihen, a man without a home, or wife, or children, cannot 
tea happy one. From my hoarded riches, I will comfort 
Us poverty. The child may lead the father sometimes to 
ftink of me. I wait the result. 

" If, after a few years paitent waiting, I hear nothing from 
bisband or son, I shall go to seek them. I can go to seek, 
to find, and claim my son, and no one shall attribute to me 
tte indelicacy of following on after the man who has will- 
fully deserted me. In this parting from my child, to let 
kim go to his father, I strive to be just and equal." 

" Laura, you mean to be just — are you sure you are not 
something more — you are the mother ?'' 

"True. Bovie asserts the only cjaim with which the 
Cfreat Creator has endowed him. It is his all. He is the 
&Uier. And though my son give him love and obedience, 
W will his unperverted soul turn to his mother, though she 
be countless miles distant." 

" Well, let the boy decide. State all these circumstances 
to him, as you have to me, and then let him decide. Mean- 
time, I will go and talk to these men." 
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Mr. Waltermire sent Harry to his mother — ^then went b 
way, to talk to the Messrs. Reed and Weed, if possible, 1 
interest them in behalf of the mother and son ; for it wi 
self-evident that others, beside the father, were interested i 
this separation. 

So Laura, with Christian meekness, shut down in ik 
recesses of her heart all remembered nnkindness, and strovi 
to prepare the boy to love his father. Harry had but a dii 
and dreamy recollection of him ; but he had a boy's yentt 
ing to see something of the world, and a fond hope that hi 
should, at last, bring that father back to love and cberis] 
the mother who had made his earthly heaven. 

Yes, he would go — ^but it would be only for awhile— h< 
should send for his mother to come to him, or he ehoolc 
persuade his father back to her. 

Then, lastly, — he must never reveal, to father or aunt> ft* 
fact of little Hubert's existence. They might want Ai* 
The Law was a power that sometimes helped people to d( 
wrong, and by this they could take him from his moihei 
And even should her death intervene, he was already pf^' 
to aunt Mercy — ^given to her even before his birth. He w* 
to live with aunt Mercy, who would love and nourish Ud 
up to manhood as her own child, or until Harry hifflsd 
should be old enough to protect and counsel him. 

Therefore, Harry was never to give the slightest UbI 
that this little human flower blossomed away there in ih 
wildwood. 

" I never will, to my dying day, my mother." 

Then her heart was at rest, for Harry had never bee: 
false. 

" It was the last night she might watch over her M 
ones, as they lay wrapt in rosy slumber. . It should not be i 
night of sorrow. They were still within reach of he 
motherly arms. So, with a prayer upon her lips, she 1*] 
down upon her couch, close beside their bed, with a hand o 
each within hers, and fell asleep. 
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What guardian spirit kept watch durisg the allotted hours 
ttf sleep, we know not, but voice or sound disturbed them 
not Tintil the rosy peep of dawn. 

- Strong with a holy purpose, Laura performed her many 
duties that morning. She arranged his little traveling-box — 
4B0t forgetting many a little toy or keepsake, which should 
semind him of little Hubert, or of her. Lastly, providing a 
foodly basket of dainty provision for the day, for thoir 
jwrney was thirty miles of rough riding. No prolonged 
kave^aking — ^the men. Reed and Weed, were urgent to be 
^Km the road. Aunt Mercy came up to the larger one and 
said, with a tear yet standing in her eye — 

" Now you miad me of the story of the babes in the wood, 
taking the child off so. Now, mark my words, don't you go 
and fall out by the way, and leave the child to starve alone 
in the woods. Guide the child safely to his father, and so 
the Lord deal with you.'' 

Both seemed a little struck by the figure she had used, 
^aod firmly and respectfully assured her that she had nothing 
to fear from them, that the boy should be speedily sent to his 
&ther. They both mounted into the wagon, and Laura, 
tisaing her boy, lifted him into a nice seat prepared for him, 
and they drove away. 

Li this brief visit, had these convenient tools discoveired 
that there was another child to come for by and by I Aunt 
Mercy had always called the little Hubert her boy and her 
baby 1 had rocked him in her old arm-chair, had sung to, and 
petted him as if he really were her youngest bom. No one, 
whose attention had not been drawn to the fact, would ever 
have doubted that she .was the true mother. But it would 
be cruel as the grave to take him from her now — (or when 
her own children were growing away from her, this dimpled, 
^osj little angel had been dropt from Paradise into her empty 
arms. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Follow we the youDg pilgrim in his tortuous coarse, to a 
more dubious shrine than that of Mecca. 

At the close of the day they reached the designated plaoe^ 
and found Mrs. Anthony waiting to take him to her boom. 
He was too much fatigued to notice a particular gleam of 
triumph in her glittering eyes ; too tired to eat of the fnigri 
supper prepared for him, with very great show of attention. 

He expressed a wish, and was allowed to go to bed, whcr^ 
in a moment, he sank into a long sleep of exhaustion. 

The next day, feeling refreshed, and believing that he W 
but a few days to remain there, he sought and found litdi 
Neddie's grave. He pulled up the weeds that were chokbg 
the few flowers, and piled a heap of stones at the foot 

Then, as Mrs. Anthony with specious reasons delayed hfe 
departure, he went to the place which was once his cottage 
home, and spent a day with its tenant. 

He grew to be acquainted with the family, and told tiw® 
about his mother. He remained still longer, and his tenant^ 
famOy became much attached to the boy. 

Harry listened with pleased attention to the many atteo- 
dotes told him about this " haunted house," and the good 
servioe this reputation had done the visible occupant, vi&i 
his melon beds were never plundered, or any other depredar 
tion committed on the premises ; for he was reg^trded as 
having to do with the mysterious cause of that wailing mid' 
night music, which had never wholly ceased. 

A month wore away, and Harry's patience was exhausted. 

Beside this, Mrs. Anthony's feline caresses and whining pto^ 

fessions of love were growing intolerable ; for the boy, with 

his clear intellect, had long ago detected a want of sincerity 

in them all. No one probably kno^ 'wli^.t bi^b words passed 
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between this scheming, artful woman, and her young, but 
bigb-spirited charge. But it was told that if she did not 

Boon forward him with a safe escort to his father a man 

would be found to carry him back to his mother. 
There was no more delay. 

But the father had waited so long, and had brooded darkly 
over his sister's letter announcing to him in most aggrava- 
ted terms, the approaching marriage of Laura — that, when 
Bany came, he was not received with as much kindness as 
the boy had been led to expect He was chilled, and so 
withdrew away within himself. We have seen before, how 
the offended father would hear nothing from the boy of his 
mother. And he, poor boy 1 knowing nothing of the wicked 
letter that had reached his father, telling him that the mo- 
Iher was about to enter again into the bonds of wedlock — 
ioiowing nothing of all this, supposed only that his father 
M not love him, and knowing nothing of this heart-wound, 
^ brought no remedy. Mrs. Anthony had written to her 
kiother, fabricating the entire story of Laura's proposed 
ttan'iage. She had no pretext or sign of authority for it. 
She succeeded to her heart's content in that, and again she 
*iote, of her great expense incurred for the boy, her " pretty 
^'^(phew,'' and in return secured a larger sum of money. 

There was one thing more to be done, and for her fortu- 
nately, " York" was a great way off. It was nearly a year 
uince she began her heavy work. One bold stroke more, 
^ it was done. She wrote of Laura's death, she wrote 
>oldly, and promised to send the paper containing her 
'obituary," and also a strict account from the doctor of her 
llness. But as she could do neither, she concluded to let 
ler correspondence drop for awhile, and as the events fol- 
3wing have been related elsewhere, we most gladly drop 
er, would it were forever. 

Years passed, and Laura, poor soul, prayed and waited, 
t was long since she had heard from her absent ones, not a 
ine since the first year after Harry went from her. She dc- 
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layed from time to time her own writing-H3he could not o^ 
trade herself upon the notice oi the husband who had beeOr 
ah, at least, not eycrything she could wish, for it was hard 
for her even then to attribute blame to him. No, she wooM 
leave all to the influence of her child. Her day was dirk 
now, but it would, it must brighten up at last. So prayiigr 
Laura waited. Three, four years, and now the mothei^ joid 
cried, " I thirst.'' 

With marvelous expedition, Laura closed her bnsiness't 
collected all her dues, and made ready for a journey. Her 
rent also had been paid, and out oi pure good-will the tenant 
paid half a year in advance. 

Then a most desirable way was opened. Her imclrt 
oldest son, James Waltermire, had married, and with \ai 
wife had determined to visit the " East,'* so termed by wefl^ 
em pioneers. They would make the journey by their owi 
oonveyance, a large wagon and a pair of stout horses, ani 
most cordially invited Laura and her little Hubert to seats 
with them. Oh, but how should aunt Mercy part with her 
baby, her darling boy, now a brave lad full of life and spirit 

More than nine years she had petted him and looked npoa 
him as her own child. This was the most difficult part of 
the expedition. But in this, also, Laura was wiae. She gate 
a written promise that Hubert should some day return to 
his foster-mother, and in case of her own death, for who 
should know what might befall — aunt Mercy should havelho 
boy as her own. This assnrance took off the keen edge of 
her grief — so with prayers and tears, and last exhortations,not 
forgetting baskets full of every thing her motherly soul oonl<l 
invent for them to eat, the dear people started on their way. 

James was a careful, and not a rapid driver. It was his 
plan to have his horses in as good condition at his joume/s 
end as at the beginning. He wished to see the country, it 
was new to him, and to look into all the improvements 
adopted among the older farmers — ^thus they made various 
acquaintances by the way, and their Journey was onerf 
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I- 
t 

fflQcfa pleasure. And from the day it was commenced, to the 
day it was ended, when Laura with her youngest child was 
«et down at her mother's door — one montti had intervened. 
j ' When the first embracing and rejoicings were over, Laura 
[ questioned of her husband and child. Her mother could 
'^ ' glive her no intelligence of either. What if they were gone 
[ pm the country, and so beyond her reach ? Laura coi^ess- 
r edto a little dismay. Well, what next ? She had a cousin, a 
Ur. Best, with whom her family had once been on terms (^ 
tnurmest friendship. He had, some twenty years ago, been 
connected with the New York Police Detectives, and though 
k had long since changed his vocation for that of mercan- 
tile, his early experience might be of great use in the pres- 
ent case. 

To Mr. Best then she wrote, stating her present position, as 
far as she knew it, and her object in visiting him. 

In a week, or it might havo been ten days, the answer 
came, and while sitting with her i^other, was put into her 
hand by her'cousin, James Waltermire. 

Dear Cousin — I have fulfilled your commission as speedily 
as possible. I have found out the residence of the persons 
you seek. But, cousin Laura, your husband is married again, 
and the boy lives with him and the new wife. Now, we have 
a cousin, who is also a friend to us, living in a house opposite 
to Mr. Bovie. To this house you are to come — and there we 
will bring the boy. It will save trouble for yourself and for that 
other one who, I am certain, does not know of your existence. 

Believe me, if we don't fetch things to pass to meet your 
mind, then Fll prove a toorse 'firumcier^ than I have ever been 
accounted. Yours, Best.'' 

Her husband married— her son — ^lost 1 the paper dropt 
from her hand— -a long swoon followed this announcement. 
The swoon was followed by terrible spasms — a choking as 
for breath, and every one thought she would die. 

9* 
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Tonng Mrs. Waltermire wrong faer hands, and cr 

** Oh, if she would only call on heaven or eartb 

her, or ponr out her trouble in floods of tears, she m 

relief:'' 

No, no 1 her eyes were bright and dry, a sufifocai 
took away her breath, for she was scorched witl 
Her grief was so terrible that she sank beneath ite 
Little Hubert threw his arms about her neck, and ^ 
cried — " Oh, my mother I don't die and leave m< 
promised if you died to give me to mammy away o 
but oh, I want you, my mother I" 

There was a magnetism in this bear^cry of the c1 
spread to every one present. Old women wept. 
soul dissolved in tears — and so her life was saved. 

A few days sufficed to gain composure — ^then La 
ded to go to the city, James Waltermire was only 
of an occasion to visit the place which to him c 
more wonders than Babylon of old. So, at an ea 
the two set forth — James taking a light team on tb 
and descended the river. Arrived in the city, Jai 
oeeded in finding Best, who took them to his own ho 
little resuscitation, and to favor them with an intr 
to his wife, upon whom he doated with a silent, self 
ing kind of idolatry: Amid the world's rough \ 
might have been termed a rough man ; but his fond 
his wife won him at times into gentlest moods — ^foi 
fond devotion, there was something holy. But El 
Best should not be dismissed with so slight regai 
beauty, her magnificence of person, and many exo 
of mind and heart, might woo us to tarry with her 1 
but it must be at another time. Poor Laura gave but 
miring glance to all these charming developmen 
solicitude was too great to be wholly concealed, 
friend Best perceiving this, rose, and went direct 
them to their *' cousin's house, up-town, who wa£ 
friend." 
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Lanra could scarcely speak, so varied were ber emotions, 
he was afraid to begin to weep, fearing that she could nev- 
r leave ofiT. She wished to be calm and self-possessed, that 
ley, those strange relations, might not think her quite a 
"ottentot 1 They were kind and considerate. 
Bat she longed for a peep at the house across the way. 
be obtained it at last What 1 so dark, so closely shut up I 

moving shape 1 no living thing seen or heard. Still as 
^ath. Death I what word is that to come haunting her still 
ceding bosom. She would send over. 

No servant could gain admittance — no person in the house 
Duld be seen. It was evening. Tea was over — ihe family 
-d evidently done their utmost to cheer and give poor Lau- 
courage. Nine o'clock — ten — ^her cousin came up to make 
friendly call. Laura rose, and met him at the parlor door. 
** Cousin Best," she said, ** I cannot live till morning nn- 
18 1 hear from my Harry. Something grips me here, like 
ath,'' she added, striking her hand upon her heart. " Go 

er — find your way to my child, and bring me word 1 

ill die — or go mad." 

" Take heart, my cousin. I will go over — ^I came up for 
rt very purpose— so be content, for I'll not be long gone." 
Se went. It was not his intention to delay his return, 
t to come quickly, and bring the poor mother a good 
»rd. Still he lingered — ^long — oh I tortured soul, — ^how 
ig ! She had not now^her little Hubert to clasp her neck 
X) still the wild heart-throbs in her troubled bosom. She 

1 left him in safe seclusion. No legal Moloch should 
^h out his ensanguined claws and tear this only little 
ib from her sheltering arms. 

* What 1 lingering still 1 What keeps him ? I must go." 
5 rushed to the door — out upon the pavement — ^there she 
s met. by her friend. 

* What word — what of my child — speak 1^ 

* Yes, Laura." 

' Where is he ?" 
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"Ah!" 

" Gone r 

" Yes, Laura. Gone to God." 

One wild, fierce shriek rent the blue heaven above, aai 
the stricken woman fell. 

" Quick — a physician. Oh, she is dead.'' 

Strong arms bore her pallid form into the house. All tbo 
restoratives that could be snatched up were applied, Iwtto 
no purpose. With hurried words the fearful tale was tdd, 
and hearts, newly opened to receive her, bled for this ibdo- 
cent sufferer. 

The skill of the physician, and the care of attendant friends 
at last restored her to consciousness. 

A slight opiate had been given ; and when the physician 
would have added another, she gently put it away. 

" No — ^let me think. I was cast down— dismayed ; bat 
leave my mind unbiased by drugs Let me feel out in tto 
darkness for the hand of my God, for surely He will betf 
me up." 

The physician — ^he is to us no stranger — it was Dr. Smiths 
soothed her with kindest care ; and when, at a late hour d 
the night, he left her bedside, the bereaved mother was fett" 
ing into a gentle slumber. 

How fared it with the stricken father, in the oppori^ 
house ? Harry's dying words, " I have seen my mother, 
brought back the pure image of the early loved and fa-^ 
young wife. He thought of his cruelty and of her gentl 
patience. He thought of her death, as it had been reporte 
to him ; and — oh, dreadful thought — was it not by his fii*^ 
act, taking from her her child, that broke her heart ? Als 
were they not now united in a world where all hearts fi^' 
read ! What would be their testimony against him ? -A 
the sins of his past life rose up around him, like howli^ 
fiends, in the hours ofthat darkest night. 

He were a strong man to grapple with these I 

In a death-like pallor Laura lay, and at times moaned ^ 
ier Bleep. Of the two, she waa Wv^ \i\v.^\k\ct ,\ \5Ka&.\ 
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low backward, thou Time, and show cause for snch tin- 
misery. And Time held up the unlovely portrait of a 
laD, whose selfishness and sterile nature had made her 
row devilish. 

icre are causes for these, too— back — ^back we will look 
ler. An old man had the charge of souls, to apportion 
ich its wants and its dues. To those who gave promise 
ordy strength, he gave great substance and space to 
' in ; to the finer and less palpable, he gave mist and 

and a circumscribed sphere, 
ow back farther — ^why dealt this old man thus 7 
) had 80 been taught. And all who had gone before 
had done likewise. An innovation were high treason. 
lOugh — we deal with results. 

an early hour in the morning Laura awoke, and soon 
mined upon her course. Then, with a steady hand she 
8 that letter to her husband which informed him of her 
ity, and then he knew she still lived, 
ie pain, the mortification, the vain repentance, which this 
dedge brought, can never be told. But as much that 
ved has been related in the foregoing papers, wo pause 
. We know that Laura must have departed immediate- 
► her mothei*'s house, to prepare for the burial of her 
st son — after that, we meet her but once again until the 
ent time. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

•* Oh, let there be a something on this visible eartl 
may have leave to love me — something I may love. ' 

In a lonely chamber, brooding darkly, sat a solitary 
The damps of death seemed gathered about his hoase 
beaming face or sweet cooing voice of wife or chil 
near, no bounding steps or gay and laughing tone 
through his halls. Silent all and cold. Human loi/ 
sympathy and gentle kindnesses came not near to lift i 
pall of his despair. 

Once— oh, the bitterness of that once, wife, children, 
friends, bound him in rosy garlands — ^had he brokei 
these, had he been faithless to his plighted love I Oh, 
thou hast been a stem avenger I 

He had been weak, but not in heart the wicked m; 
world adjudged him. He had in earlier life assumed 
cheerfully and voluntarily, and failed in their fulfil 
He thence became the miserable tool of another-— of tli 
ter who had wrought his ruin. 

" Oh, Laura," he exclaimed, clenching his hands, 
fearfully are your wrongs avenged — ^now while you i 
vered by loving friends, I am an outcast, a desolate and 
perate man." 

He snatched up his close cap, and muffling himse 
heavy cloak, rushed from the house, and the banging ( 
door awoke fearful echoes through that sorrow*haunted i 

He went forth to plunge down deep into those d 
darkness, to bury his overmastering sorrow in the tor 
excitement of the gaming-table. So night after nig 
went forth and amid storm and darkness a muffled 
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^as seen near the morning hours, stealing up the steps and 
entering that dismal house. But wherever he went in those 
midnight hours, there were footsteps, folio wing close on his, 
'baiting where he waited, cautiously approaching and keep- 
ing watch where he had entered in. Months passed, and the 
angel who guarded his fearful way wearied not. 

One night — how strange it should so evene — ^the same 
lught, in the very house adjoining, a fond, proud mother re- 
ceived home her noble son ; this wretched man, cut off as it 
seemed from all ties of blood, went out to find the depths of 
those dens, where hard, ill-favored men did mostly congre- 
gate. 

For the last few months his gains and losses by these 
^r&te nearly balanced. This day, he had from a successful 
bittineflB speculation and from regular sales, received a large 
Bum of money. He went, for the bonds of iniquity were 
tightening fast, he went, he drank not deep, but he played 
with a desperate hand, and for the second time, lost all. 

With a curse withering his soul, he leapt from his seat, ' 
OTertuming the table and extinguishing many lights, but a 
stonning blow sent him reeling to the opposite side of the 
locmL He knew not how, but a firm hand was laid hold of 
hon, a small door flew open, and he was hurried into the 
street, upheld and guided a long way on. When he recov- 
ered in a measure from partial insensibility, he made the for- 
mate discovery that he was near home. He could scarcely 
^^alk — he shuffled, staggered, then tried to run, at last he 
'^Qadied the steps of his own house, made a desperate effort 
^ gain the ascent, and fell to rise no more, but that he was 
'^fied up and ministered unto by an angel of Mercy. 

There was one who had listened, watched and waited for 
^ coming, who from her dimly lighted chamber beheld his 
tottering steps — ^his fall. ^ 

Swiftly and silently descending to the street door, opening 
*% noiseleesly, she flew across the way. With a preconcerted 
Kigpul she minmoned requisite aid. Bat there were other 
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eyes which looked upon this scene so strange, looked, until 
the three dark figures disappeared within the house. 

And now, bruised and broken and sinking into uncon- 
sciousness, this poor man was taken up tenderly, laid upon 
his bed, a physician brought, and carefully and kindly nurs- 
ed by those whom he had in the hours of his madness held 
aloof from him. 

As day was dawning another party arrived. They seem* 
ed to have been expected, and were taken at once into a re- 
mote apartment. 

The lady raised the gas, till the room was flooded with a 
brilliant light, then advancing to the table stood, and for a 
moment scanned the faces of the trio. 

That they were well satisfied with themselves, was evident 
at a glance. Strongly built were they, firm in feature and 
lithe in limb — ^perilous adventures with them was but pas- 
time. Danger 1 Speak but the word — ^it was their battle- 
cry. Loosening the buttons of the breast for a freer respi- 
* ration, they showed to bo fully armed. 

" Well, my cousin Laura, how fares the patient V said the 
tallest of the three. 

** He sleeps, but oh, cousin Best, I can never liqiiidate the 
debt I owe you, for this night^s service, but I shall never fo^ 
get it." 

" A fig for your thanks, Laura, we had a capital time — a 
regular * hand to hand' of it. We had fiist-rate luck, too, 
and have come to disburse, hand over, dump down, so, here 
it is," saying which, Mr. Best threw upon the table a large 
roll of bank bills, wrapt in a coarse paper, and by the side 
of it, a bag of glittering coin. 

** There I" he added, '' twenty thousand dollars, I dare say, 
full told, which we freely bestow upon, give and relinquish 
to the rightful owner." 

'' And when he recovers from this present shook, the knowl* 
edge that he was saved from ruin and disgrace will doubfr 
leea go far to ensure his recovery. But I have something 
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"Which I wish to bestow upon you, my friends, in token of 
vy unspeakable gratitude. These parcels — one, two and 
tlu:ee, are for you,'' she said, handing to each a parcel as 
called off. 

. Best opened his, exclaiming — '' Three fifties make a hun- 
dred and fifty, a pretty good night's work for us. No, fMHun, 
we can't accept, 'twam't for this we have dodged round cor- 
ners, hid in cellar- ways, followed on through storm and dark- 
ness, no, it was to serve a lone woman who come nigh to a 
tliousand miles to find her boy, who, God help her, had just 
gone to heaven, and to find a husband who had plainly set 
lusface in an opposite direction. No, no, Laura, put up 
your gold-^we'll none of it." 

"Oh, but you shall not wholly deny me the bestowal of 
Bome mark of my — ." 

'Well, well, I'll divide one of these fifties, for we must 
Aake some amends to half-a-dozen poor devils who got a few 
pvetty solid thumps in helping us. So, put up the remainder, 
tod try and get a wink of sleep now the battle is over. Gkx)d 
Ve. Come, we're oflF," turning to the men. 

With ^ave obeisance the trio took their leave, and this 
l^eroic woman closed and secured the doors. She had pre- 
Wously sought out the chamber where Albertine's boy lay 
sleeping ; thither she bent her steps, laid her weary head 
^n his pillow, and took the little orphan to her bosom. 

"So may (Jod deal with me, as I deal with this poor 
XQotherless babe," she said, and fell asleep. 

It were scarcely just to his merits to pass over our excel- 
lent friend Best, with so casual a glance. His persoTul, too, 
18 worthy a moment's regard. It has been said, in the forego- 
bg pages, that amid the world's rough ways, he might have 
been esteemed, by the superficial observer, a rough man. It 
was only in seeming. His vocation, it is true, in eaily life, 
led him along the rouffhest paths of these terrestrial haunts, 
BO he took up the air and manner suited to these when he 
t)Ut on his " star," and dropt the assumed panoply ^rbftiv ha 
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returned within the influence of his happy fireside at home 
He wore no outward sign or symbol of his ofiSce, his star 
was buttoned up beneath a surcoat, the same as any quiet 
business man would wear. 

Of kingly stature — not after the style of that dumpy liUla 
fellow, William Guelph, the last king of England— hot ii 
keeping with Saul, king of the chosen people, who stood i 
head and shoulders above common men. 

His voice was deep and sonorous, his presence commnDdr 
ing, his physical proportions on the grandest scale— like 
that most regal of Scottish chieftains, William Wallace, as 
ho moved amid his assembled clansmen. His brow was 
broad and white, shaded with an abundance of bright browa 
hair ; eyes of the mildest blue lighting up his whole £ftoe, 
which usually wore a placid expression, or beamed witt 
kindness and the gentlest affection of the soul ; his mouth 
was large, and showed a generous nature. The scenes d 
wretchedness, misery and vice, which were revealed to hiw 
through his vocation, seemed to have softened his heart 
towards all mankind, and led him to pity and to aid the au^ 
ferers, whether they were the victims of misfortune or of 
vice. And there will be many who will yet bear testimoDy 
before the Great White Throne, of the goodness and kindr 
ness of the heart which beat in that broad bosom. 

There was yet another influence, a mighty power, whick 
kept his heart young and warm, his brow smooth and fair,-^ 
this was his deep, unchanging love for his wife and lu» 
home. For his beloved Elia Anna, he early resigned hia 
office as a " detective," though from his ardent love of ad- 
venture, it had many charms for him ; for her, he saved ssA 
accumulated property, he bought and built houses. And the 
house finished and adorned for her, was a perfect paradise 
of elegance and beauty. He had been prospered in worldly 
wealth, even beyond his most ardent desires, and was now 
a well known merchant of the city. 

Let no man fear trouble or misfortune, who is faithful and 
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It was morning. Lanra had risen, and was arranging her 
lir at the small mirror, when the door opened, and Bridget 
une in quest of the yet sleeping boy. She stopt on seeing 
stranger in the room. Lanra turned, and kindly bade her 
ood morning. Then proceeded to say, that the master, 
ir. Bovie, had been taken ill, away from home, in the night 
-&at herself and some other friends had been called to take 
iare of him. Then added — *^ And what shall I call yon, my 
Mgirir 

"Bridget, if yon please, mam." 

'* Well, Bridget, as I am to stay until the master is better, 
E hope yon will assist me in taking care of him. I fear he 
i very ill. I am an old friend of his, and bearing a yet 
nearer relationship to him, makes me very solicitous for his 
^covery.** 

"Oh, please, mam, then you're his cousin. Blessed be the 
iay that brought ye to the house. Sorry has been the days 
tnd the weeks I've spint here, a lone woman in the place, 
^ the poor babby askin' afther his blessed mammy, now 
»8aint in heaven." 

Tke sound of voices woke the young sleeper, and Bridget, 
inming to his bed, almost smothered him with caresses, 
lammy threw his arms about her neck in evident joy, and 
hen Laura was satisfied that this good girl had been faith- 
si to her trust. 

If he sleep, he shall do well — in this is a well-spring of 
nsdom. There were hours of physical suffering, hours of 
lental agony, hours of partial unconsciousness, for this un- 
appy man — seemingly the victim of a most wayward des- 
ny. But through them all there was a soothing presence, 
ie dim outline of a figure moving quietly about, smoothing 
w pillow, bathing the parched lips, or duly administering 
^ prescribed potion — ^at all times keeping holy watch. 
The fever gradually subsided, and health slowly returned, 
nclosing his eyes from a light, but refreshing sleep, he 
i^zed with wonder upon what for the moment laa ^vx^^icsi^i^ 
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to be a beautifiil illusion, presented to his view. His ; 
nurse, sitting beside his bed, a roEiy boy of some three 
in her lap, with his little early head resting against I 
som. With a little start, he opened his eyes wider 
extending his hand, said only— 

" Lanra 1" 

She laid her hand kindly in his, still pressing the c 
fingers of the pretty boy in her other. 

" Ah — ^when a long time ago, I lay on a bed like ti 
was Albertine and Harry who watched beside me — ^the; 
been called to a happier home— and you, you — ^my loi 
Laura, and her poor babe fill their places. What 1 
done to deserve kindness from any of these I I, whc 
destroyed all who have given me their love I" 

" WTien you are somewhat stronger I will tell you- 
myself not strong, as I have had little rest of late." 

This was evidently said to divert his attention fron 
Bel£ 

" Well, be it so. Laura, you are an angel of goodi 

After a time, little by little, she told him alL A 
bringing him the roll of bank bills wrapt in the same 
paper in which they had been gathered up in that fearl 
of infamy — and then her work was nearly done — ^b 
quite I 

The two had been sitting together — ^their low voic< 
lapsed into silence-— a sweet repose pervaded the roo 
thought seemed suddenly to strike Mr. Bovie. Helool 
and said — 

"What were you saying, Laura, sometime since 
there was yet a richer blessing in store for me ?" 

" Excuse me for half an hour, and I will show you/ 
rising, she left the room. Mr. Bovie waited, and stil 
ed. No small degree of expectation and perplexity, m 
with an undefined dread of the coming event, agitate 
He grew restless— he rose and walked the room- 
paused, and tried to solve the myatery. This was in 
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bk He returned to the sofa, sank down — Hark I footsteps 
i^ioach I the door opens. 

Laura came in, leading a bright, brave boy of perhaps ten 
years. Mr. Bovie looked upon the child in utter amazement. 

" What is your name, my little fellow ?" he asked, in a low 
tone. 

''Balph Hubert Bovie, sir I'* the boy replied, making a 
pretty bow. 

^* How is this, Laura I is this our boy ?" 

" He is our boy." 

" Come to my arms, my son 1 my darling son 1 My house 
is no longer desolate. My once honored name shall not be 
casi oat as evil, for the harshest and most uncharitable 
cannot reproach thee witii thy birth. My son 1" 

The surprise, the joy, the ultimate consummation of his 
aspirations carried tiiis quiet, undemonstrative man beyond 
l^iinself. Then he held the child at a little distance, and 
gazed upon his sweet face, stooped and kissed his forehead, 
*nd Hubert murmured — " My father." 
■ " Gome here, sit close to me, Laura, and tell me how you 
hive preserved this last, best treasure from your persecutors. 
*Hbw have you kept him to bless my later days ?" 

** God willed it should be so." 

" Amen. Let me add a few words more. You and our 
•tey must remain with me in my house, never to leave it 
•gain, and all the favor I shall claim, is to be permitted to 
watdi over and administer to your comfort." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

It was but the day following this, as they sat with thdr 
children in a home-like quietude of the back parlor, that mj 
note was handed in, and my yisit made, and the foregoing 
events related to me. It was a long story, and I had to 
wipe away the fast coming tears, many times, during the » 
cital. But this was not all told me at once, many little de- 
tails which I learned at a subsequent date, I have pnt in 
their place as they occurred. 

It was wearing toward our tea-hour, and I was just rifl* 
ing to take leave of my friends, when Mrs. Bovie, foriti<} 
proper I should so designate this lady, arrested my design 
by saying — 

''Miss Minster, I have thought you wise beyond jo^ 
years. I wish to have your mind upon one point, if jo^ 
please. For various reasons, I wish my son to grow np t< 
manhood in the love and protection of his father, and as ^ 
brother to his other son, and this dear motherless babe should 
have a mother's bosom to lean on, to multiply his joys ao^ 
to soothe his little sorrows, for be sure the sorrows of chil^ 
hood are equal to the day. Give me your idea of the be0 
way to secure this good. Have I stated the case as jo'^ 
would wish ?" she said, looking to Mr. Bovie. 

" Much better than I should have done. I have though 
of this to-day, as you and Miss Minster sat talking, aa< 
should be very glad if she will make some suggestion upoJ 
this point. 

" This very point was the first that presented itself to me 
I am a woman, and therefore qualified to judge in this mai 
ter — made of finest fibre, can appreciate that sentiment O 
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gOBsamer-like delicacy, have nice discrimination of the pro- 

priety of acts so slight as to be almost ethereal. I will tell 

you, my friends. Mr. Bovie, when yon married Albertine, 

yon believed yon had made her your legal wife, she believed 

it too, until within a few months of her death. But when 

she learned that she was nol, she separated herself from yon 

at once and forever. Let her virtues be respected, her 

love which broke her heart, be remembered. Do nothing 

which shall make void your marriage with my early friend — 

hut legalize it, and legitimatize her child by your second 

BHtfriage with this lady present, who has continued, through- 

ont all changes, true to her early affection — to her holy 

trust" 

Bovie rose up quickly from the sofa, and taking my hand, 
said— 

"They never had a wiser judge in Israel. You have ex- 
pressed my mind to the letter, though I do not think I have 
loade it all so clear. Are you of the same mind, Laura 7" 
be said, turning to her with a pleasant smile. 

"I am,'' she said tenderly and kindly. 

" Well, go on," he continued smiling more brightly than 
before, " name the day and the hour, and the person who 
Aall officiate. But pray, excuse me, ladies, I wait for you." 

Laura looked to me as if she would have me speak. 

** Ah I I bethink me, my father is a civil magistrate — ^I 
^ prepare his mind this evening, then to-morrow morning, 
if you like, we will come in to the wedding, and you can 
**ke a trip into the country, or elsewhere. Meantime, Belle 
*^d I will take master Sammy home with us, and we two 
<^ almost be a mother to him. And prithee, don't hurry, 
^e can keep the child a week at least. Be satisfied, good 
Wends, you asked me to name a day, and I have overran the 
8^ace of a week throwing in my suggestions at random." 

" I thank you very much. Miss Minster ; your suggestions 
please me, only I fear you are too generous in taxing your- 
•elf» 
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'' Well, I have no one else to tax, of whom I am so vnre ; 
so, DOW it is all settled, I must make my adienz — ^I wiih jOS 
a very pleasant evening. Good bye — ^good bye !* 

I gave my annt a hasty account of the affair in hux^ 
succeeded to my hearths content with my father. 

Our coasin George returned about ten, and he and Belle 
and Henry, received the announcement of the approaduog 
wedding with great glee. So this completed the day. 

The morning sun rose clear and fair. No clearer, fairer, 
brighter day had dawned upon the gay and beautiful Ishmd 
of Manhattan, since old king Sol had entered upon his win- 
ter solstice. Bright, though cold, no thawing ice upon Ac 
housetops came splashing upon the pavement — ^no street 
crossings clogged up with mud — ^no discolored water spirt* 
ing from carriage wheels upon unoffending pedestrians— oo 
incertitude respecting what this day would be, — ^no, no I 
The whole outer world was cleared tfp and burnished, as kt 
a royal festival. 

Winter has its charms, and among them we were reckon* 
ing upon a remarkable wedding, on this brisk and brief 
morning. Belle and I came down to breakfast attired in oitf 
aforementioned brown silks, with white satin bows, maUDf 
our toilette neither too grave or gay, for a morning bridsL 

** Ah I here are the doves at last," exclaimed my cousin 
Oeorge, as Belle and I entered the breakfast parlor, tod 
found the family just sitting down. *' I have long been Kt* 
tening to hear the rustle of their wings." 

" My son is unusually gay this morning. Are we indebted 
to the sunny sky, or a pleasant and, in its way, very woO' 
derful event in prospect ?" 

" Oh, the sunny sky, my mother — ^but a moral one, if yo* 
please." 

** A cup of coffee, Minnie 7 — ^Ah, pass the cream, Eolia.'' 

" Our young people are so full of this morning's romance 
they forget they have a lovely day before them, for any oa*" 
ofdoor pleasure beside.''^ 
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tainly not, papa — ^you may order tho carnage, and 
have a nice ride out iato the country,** 
a, the muffins to Miss Belle — ^pass your cup, Hency, 
apple, dear Minnie — this one, it has such a lovely 

1 well yon remind me, dear aunt I fear I am quite 

his morning." 

lind you of the blush— or that you have only sipped 

»f nectar V 

be blush on the apple, certainly, my brilliant cousin 

epast beiog concluded, we went directly into the 
g house. Madam Guilder leaning fondly upon the 
her oldest son, a few friends, and the cousins from 

way, were entering at the same time, 
icuous among these, was Laura's cousin Best, and 
v*ed Ella Anna. Not more elegant than usual was 
^'<8 costume, for it was always faultless in its style. 
. evidently pleased at the turn events had taken ; 
QC forth in her brilliantly flashing, black, laughing 
d the rosy blush tinging her downy cheek. Her beau- 
k hair, and glossy as a raven's wing, fell in graceful 

down upon hei' shoulders in Circassian abundance. 
L'ess was an indigo satin, with flounces of black lace, 
'elvet basque of the same color of the skirt of the 
id trimmed with black lace and black bugles. Some 
reetings had passed duriug the time that my regards 
n almost wholly absorbed in contemplating this re- 
itly beautiful woman 1 and now, as there seemed to 
isc, I hastened to place my aunt in a graceful posi- 
the side of Laura, who had for a moment seemed a 
irried. But she looked really more interesting for 

color came flooding into her too pallid cheeks, and 
1 were moist, evidently with the thoughts of all that 
ic before. But she did not cry, no tear dropt from 
i eyes. I was glad she could commMid hftt^^U vo^ 

10 
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this. Thcro had been a picafiant bum of voices all the tia 
continued interchange of little acts of courtesy, and Be 
and Henry really behaved beautifully. 

Just at the right moment, as one might say, my &tl 
rose. Mr. Bovie took Laura's hand, and they stood up, a 
we all simultaneously rose up, and listened to the formula 
the marriage ceremony, then the conclusion, " pronounce 3 
husband and wife. And whatsoever God hath joined togc 
er, let not man put asunder.'' 

Then there were words of affection for the bride — ^yes, I\ 
call her a bride, though she was a wife already — ^tokens 
earnest goodwill. The company were somewhat gayer n 
that the portentous ceremony was over. 

In the midst of these pleasantries, my father speaking 
Mr. Bovie, said, smiling — 

" In the whole course of my official services, I never 
fore had the honor of marrying the same couple twice- 
other words — maiTying one man to the same woman 
second time." 

" Ha, ha I now I remember — Squire Minster, as tl 
termed," and quickly turning to his wife, he said — "You 
member, my dear, your good minister had been thrown fr 
his horse that morning, and we had to send to the next to 
for a magistrate." 

" I do remember — -but we have never met since, « 
now.'' 

This unusual incident called forth many brilliant rema: 
— ^then last words were hastily said — ^for it was time 
the " twice-wedded" to depart. Belle and I went into 
boudoir, beyond the back parlor, to assist Mrs. Bovie in g 
ting on her traveling gear, bonnet, shawl and mocoasi 
impervious to cold. This took but a moment's time, for e 
ry article was in perfect order and in the right place. I 
amid our kind wishes we mingled assurances of our devot 
to Master Sammy, and that we would amuse and keep h 
perfectly well. 
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We saw that she neither doubted our ability or good will 
to do all we promised. 

Emerging from our brief retreat, we saw that the carriage 
liad drawn up to the door. Then my father said — 
■ "My carriage is at our door — ^pet, run home, you and 
Belle, and wrap up quickly. George and Henry will get in 
too, and go also to escort the newly married to the cars." 

** And, meantime, Bridget, envelop Master Sammy in his 
cloak and cap, for we shall take him with us" — and this 
faithful household appendage went flying up stairs, as Belle 
Mid I vanished through the outer door. 

Hubert was just taken in between his father and mother, 
is Bridget brought the younger son in her plump and ruddy 
inns, to our carriage door, and yielded him to Belle's gentle 
Jaresses. We drove rapidly to the " Camden and Amboy 
Railroad depot," and had full time to see our friends take 
ilieir seats in the cars — and they were whirled away. We 
»ok a few turns about the city, and then drove home and 
bund my father preparing for a long drive. 

"Ah, my father, where go you ?" 

" Home, pet." 

" Nay now, papa." 

" No more nay news, dear, I really must go, it is a fine 
lay, would you rather I should wait for a storm ?" he said, 
tiesing me, most affectionately. 

" But you did not tell me." 

" I did not wish to throw a damper upon this pleasure of 
he morning. I have said good bye to your aunt, I leave 
feUe with you. Ready now, John ?" 

** Ready, sir." 

And they were off— my father, a bright hale old man, and 
»8 sturdy and faithful body-guard. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Fred Gunnison and my cousin Henry Clay Guil 
delighted in calling the last named young gentle 
ered a great fondness for each other. So, one e^ 
Fred had been up to pass an hour with us, v 
visit to Peekskill on the following day, if it s 
fair. 

I would scarcely have singled out and rccorde 
had it not proved a day of marked renown amoi 
in our individual histories. Happily the day pr( 
most as that bridal morning. Cousin George '^ 
tho party. Oh, wo were a merry set. 

Master Sammy was in so great glee, for neil 
I would have thought of leaving him behind, 
could scarcely induct him into all his wrappers j 
When seated in the cars, Belle and Fred seen 
the boy between them, or perhaps it might ha 
they were united in him, for they had never a -^ 
one else, however many they might have had fo 
Henry was immediately monopolized by Dr. Q., 
ing up to Albany, and who had taken a huge 
lad on the night of his mother's reception. 
George and I made the most of what was left < 
Ah, who shall solve this mystery of events. T 
cope of circumstance, another turn, another sha' 
rious instrument, and presto! a new and brill 
springs to life. At Peekskill we found the snow c 
uniform surface, the sleighs, gay, splendid or fai 
ing and gliding about ; the occupants, with t 
plumes and variegated robes, and the constat 
merry bells, seemed more like fairy revellers tl 
brouB and sombre inhabitants of this lower sphe 
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% friends, Mr. N , and dear Maria, were surprised 

and made glad beyond expression as our gay cortege burst 
npon their view. Oh, how we talked, laughed, threw out plea- 
sant bits of news, spread ourselves through the sweet little 
oottage, then Belle and Fred tried to persuade wee Katie to 
make friends with master Sammy. Then Belle gave our hoy 
ft handful of gum-drops wherewith to win the confidence of 
the coy little maiden of three years, and these succeeded. 

The little ones were soon at home with each other. Cou- 
sin George and Henry wanted, of all things, to get a few 
winter views of the Highlands, and Mr. N at once or- 
dered a plain strong sleigh, immensely democratic, and drove 
io all accessible points, then we dismounted and walked. 
But I shall never do justice to it if I attempt to write a his- 
tory of that tramp over those snow-clad hills and beneath 
the solemn darkling evergreens. We paused amid those 
mountain gorges, my cousin Greofge and I ; the views before 
lis were sublime, ah, more, of a wild and savage grandeur. 
It was with a resistless impulse that I drew out my pencil 
And small sketch-book, then with a kind of despairing sigh, 
I said — 

" Oh, but this is too vast I" — and my pencil dropt upon 
the snow. 

" Too vast, too grand to be set in a lesser frame than the 
glorious vault of heaven. But, Minnie, it is good to look 
^pon this picture, fashioned by the Great Artist's hand. 
Gaze upon it — drink of its glory — bathe your soul in its 
Diatchless beauty ; and, in coming years, if wearied with 
tameness, if oppressed by disharmonies, if time and space 
seem one vast blank, a vacuum, (a thing of nature most 
abhorred,) you have but to close your eyes, and this immense 
panorama before you again stands revealed." 

He took my hand — looked earnestly into my face, and 
^th a smile, sad, sweet, surpassing all other smiles on this 
«arth, said— 

" Is this the Minnie who came with me ftom \!Cifc '^^AftLXsfe- 
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low ? I had thought, a moment since, that we ha 
the bounds of earth, and were standing upon the < 
of some higher sphere." 

** I might believe so too, but that through thof 
Tallies I hear the reverberations of the neighing of 

famed Iron Horse" 

" Whose neck is clothed with thunder, and whos 
send forth flame," my companion added gaily. 

" And who tarries not in his flying course for 
rhapsodies." 

" Have a care to your footing — we are oflT no 
parachtUey 

After a goodly amount of scrambling and windi 
our party, a little while before dispersed among 
was re-united, and walking rapidly to our friend 
took our seats, and returned to the house — ^but 
some time after the kingly 'monster of locomotion 
his regal course through that lovely village. 

I verily believe Fred and Belle were glad we h 
the train. We should now stay to tea with Maria 
an afifectionate interest in them — petted and cares 
as if they were really lovers whom nobody suspec 
ing in that pleasing and definite position. Mast< 
and little Miss Katie were in high glee, and pei*] 
were others less demonstrative, yet as childishly hi 
I don't know. 

We returned by the evening train — found aui 
more beautiful than ever, rapt in some new drear 
A dream from which she will only wake when oth 
Wait — cease these wild upheavings ! The wal 
hills — the journey home — ^that last hour's talk in 
alone with him — then alone in my chamber, for 
wrapt in sleep — alone, pronouncing my own do 
delicious dream, from which I wakened only too 
passed away forever 1 Dare I weep ? Yes, yes, 
not let my poor heart \>Tea\L— 1 tnVW. lioV. ^\^ <5^ ^k\^ 
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SO leave my father's house desolate I Weep I The fairest 
day I ever knew, closed in a night of rain. So I, the bright- 
est, sweetest, gladdest dream of my whole life, ends in tears, 
bitterer, more uncomforting than any I had ever thought to 
shed. Weep 1 For tears alone can calm the wild agony of 
my despair 1 Dearest aunt, how little you know the mis- 
chief you have done. Oh, why did we ever meet — ^your son 
—your noble son and I, — or met, why were we not simply 
friends — good friends — dear friends, and nothing more I 

Why did he choose me to build that glorious temple I 
therein to set up his household gods ! Me, who could bo 
his friend, and nothing more 1 Oh ! nothing more. Enough, 
—I waste the night in silent anguish, or bitter repining, 
neither of these will give me strength to meet the morn I 

There 1 I will be calm — quietly happy. But I must fly 
to my father ; he whose sole hope and joy I am ; he will 
comfort me — and I — I will strive to forget that I love one, 
whose love is my crown of glory — who has asked my hand 
in marriage. But, between me and him, there is a gulf fixed 

"Which cannot be bridged over by love strong as death I 

* * Sleep I balmy, blissful sleep, come thou in my utmost 
xieed ! 

We met at breakfast — an outward calm I could command, 
and this served me, for I had some secret intimation that 
cousin George skilfully diverted any marked attention being 
bestowed upon me. We rose to leave the table, I to go to 
my room, under pretence of writing letters, when he, my 
cousin George, captured my hand, saying — 

" A moment — I will detain you no longer," and led me to 
a scat in the parlor. I could not refuse to listen. 

" Minnie, I am not a man given to making long speeches. 
I will express in a few words what I 'wish to say. I had 
thought that you were not indifferent to me, or at least to 
my happiness — so, believing this, and having a regard for 
you, the extent of which it is needless now to enter upon, I 
last night asked jou to become my wife — ^yow xeCvi^ed, ^wl 
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gave me no reason. This is what I now require — a leBBOfa, 
your reasoD, and let me see if I deem it sufficient." 

" You are my father's sister's son." 

" Have you no other reason, no other objection than this T" 

" None — this is suffidtntP 

He made no reply — ^rose and left the room. When he re- 
turned he held in his hand a large, heavy and quite ancient 
volume. He resumed his seat by my side, opened theboolr, 
and there, written in a quaint, old-fashioned hand — ^butldid 
not transcribe the record. 

" How is this — then you are not my cousin, yet my aunt 
announced you as her son. I think she regards yon as 
such." 

" True. You see by this record, that my fath^ was the 
elder brother of Madam Guilder's husband. My mother went 
to her eternal rest when I was a boy of five years, though 
I now remember her with a pleasing distinctness. Yotff 
aunt, (and she is mine also,) lost her eldest boy a few moniiis 
later. My father yielded me to her earnest entreaties, for a 
few months, as she stipulated, then he decided to go abroad. 
He was absent some years, returned, looked through his efr 
tate thoroughly, and it might have been from some presents 
ment, spoke to my uncle of the course of study and of the 
life he wished me to pursue. We lived quietly, happy f(tf a 
few years, but going to New Orleans, he was taken with the 
fever, was brought home, and died. Sad, ah, yes, for at 
eleven years of age, I, a lonely boy, looked upon the broad 
world before me, which held forme neither father or mother.' 

" Ah, and my aunt V 

" Became as nearly my mother as it was possible for any 
than the true one to be. And since it is forgotten by others 
that I am not^ she wishes to cheat herself into the belief that 
I am really her own son. Then, Henry's father dying a few 
years since, has strengthened this one wish of her great 
and earnest soul. But, Minnie, you must never reveal yoTir 
knowledge of this fact to yoiai awnt — ^I should not have made 
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H known to yon, but for your scruples, on a certain pointy 
which, allow me to say, I think are just/' 

" Pray, do not think me capable of trifling with your hap- 
piness or my own. Time and events glided so softly past, 
60 like a fairy dream, that I took no note of eitheri until 
lafit night— do not think I would mislead — P 

" No, no. I do not think it. If you had been my full 
oonsin, I should never have sought you as a wife, however 
fear you might have been as a friend. But your kind, 
though firm and irrevocable rejection of my suit puzzled me 
l)eyoQd measure. I had seen that your nature was too no- 
!>le, your soul too pure' and high to act the coquette— that 
Jtigma upon the character of woman, that moral fvmgus whose 
>utgrowth shows a diseased heart or intellect. 

I began to regard you as a mystery — for I had not thought 
» find a young girl who would think clearly and act wisely 
ipon these points. I have thought — ay, sepn, that hearty 
!Ute, impulse, or sometimes interest^ was the ruling influence, 
>ven with those who were esteemed to be highly educated, 
t is with supreme pleasure that I reflect that in this, as in 
oany other things, my choice has fallen on one who search- 
« out great truths, and lives them." 

" Do you think such ones are rare, my friend ? If your 
esearches at the North extend far, you will find many, very 
lany women great and noble, whose mental culture is of the 
ighest, and whose intellect is on the grandest scale." 

" I believe it. I have felt this abroad. I am more glad to 
nd it at home in my own country — gladder still to feel that 
lis upward movement will reach my own fireside, will cheer 
nd bless my life henceforth. I have watched and waited, 
would have a wife who would aid me in thinking, who 
^ould share my intellectual pursuits, who, by her divine 
ifts, would urge me up to serener heights, than I, alone, 
light ever hope to attain. Who would love me — whom I 
liould love, watch and guard as my other self, as my life,' 
rhich God gave me. I find her in you, dear Minnie." 

10* 
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" Then you are not afraid of a * bluenatocking V or of a 
man who has marked individualily, and a pretty strong will of 
her own 1" 

" Not in the least. I was not formed by nature for a ty- 
rant — ^neither left so informed as to be incapable of appreci- 
ating true merit." 

" I am glad of this : for I intend some day to write a poem, 
of a thousand lines." 

" Do I and pray, dear, commence it soon, that I may live 
to read, perhaps revise it." 

''Be not in haste. I shall not commence my pom nnti 
after I am thirty ; up to that time I shall read and think ; so 
you see I have as many years to sert>e, as Jacob had for Bar 
chel." 

" And at the end of all these years of patient serving, 
found only Leah." 

" Undaunted by this defeat, he served seven other yeaw; 
so I will serve twice, ay, three times seven years, but I will 
at last attain this Rachel of my love and my ambition." 

" Minnie, you not only amuse but interest me with your 
half playful, half serious way of gliding through your sug- 
gestive style of conversation. And often in those little sar- 
casms upon your own pursuits and aspirations, I guess at the 
larger truth. Now I will speak in all soberness, recurring 
to what we have thought before. I, as a man, rejoice greatly 
in this dawning era. The dark ages in which woman has 
been regarded and has held the position of an household ser- 
vant — ^has passed a.wa,j forever ! It can never return 1 Day 
by day the light advances — and woman is assuming her true 
position as companion, teacher, artist and creator." 

I said no more — ^but was listening to the soft, harmonious 
strains melting from those golden harp-strings. To me it 
was like the dawning of a day in heaven — ^the fleecy folds of 
the vail which parts this from the upper sphere seemed pa^ 
tially withdrawn. 

We sat alone, mutely happ^ — the golden beams of the 
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■ morning sun falling aslant the encircling arm of the crimson 
velvet sofa, falling, flickering amidst the gorgeous flowers 

of the carpet, filled the room as with a flood of glory. ^And 

BO day after day swept silently by — and the glory never fa- 
ded, and never shall — ^for we will be true in heart — never 
for the smallest infinitesimal portion of time shall we ever 
tnm aside from our plighted vows, and nothing false shall 
ever approach our heaven." 

The week for the bridal tour was ended. Mr. Bovie and 
his wife, always noble and good, now truly loved wife, were 
quietly settled at home ; and, of a bright morning, one 
might see Hubert playing and running about upon the sunny 
pavement with his little brother. 

My friends next door had been absent for some days, 
when, on their return. Belle and I went in the evening to 
spend an hour with them. They had been to visit Laura's 
mother, then to look after the old homestead of the Bovies. 

" Allow me, dear friend, to ask how you came by this 
name, Bovie — ^yonr husband is not a Frenchman, or the son 
of a Frenchman T^ 

" Neither, it is true.'' Then speaking to her husband, she 
said — " Shall I make Miss Minster acquainted with the way 
in which we acquired this name ?" 

" Certainly, my dear," he said ; " and if Miss Minnie is as 
fond of antiquarian researches as you are, it will give her 
no little pleasure." Then Laura resumed — 

" The name, as it came over from the * mother country,' 
was Bibbins ; coming in contact with the Dutch, here in 
this, it fell, naturally enough, to Bivens. An ancestor of my 
husband's, named Ralph, was owner of immense herds of 
cattle — sold fat beeves in the market at New Amsterdam. 
He was a gallant old gentleman, sat his horse in kingly 
style ; and some of the youths of his day, sent him a pair of 
silver spurs, and dubbed him Sir Ralph Bomm. To humor 
the joke, he had a coat of arms painted and placed over the 
large door, at the entrance to his house. It was a pair of 
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fat beeves, and underneath was written small, ' Who drive, 
fat oxen should himself be fat.' Every one laughed, not ai 
but with him, and he soon gained the title of ' The Knigh 
of the Herds,' and Sir Kalph, or * Sir R. Bovine.' His ddes 
son, my husband's great grandfather, went for a time t 
England, then over to France. There he dropt the n, so hi 
son and his son's sous were bom to the rural-sounding sui 
name of Bovie." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Bovie. I have an insatiable thirst fo 
this searching into the dim and hidden past. I have oftei 
remarked how greatly surnames change with time and thi 
course of events. My own beautiful and poetic name, lead 
one imperceptibly down the dim cathedral aisles — almost t 
fancy the deep undertone of the organ is heard. I sometime 
think, it may, by the * march of improvement,' be prune< 
down to simple * Church.' " 

" Or Meeting-house," added Belle, gaily. " Why not 
We have Whitehouse, Woodhouse, and Steinhaus. I re 
member a friend of yours, sometimes playfully called yoi 
* Mary Church,' — ^hast forgotten ?" 

Mr. Bovine gave a sudden start, and a flood of crimsoi 
suffused Belle's pearly cheeks. 

" My little son is named Ralph Hubert," Laura continued 
not noting, because ignorant of the allusion — " and may, ii 
time, win the title of his renowned ancestor, for never wai 
a boy more fond of flocks and herds than he Is it not so 
my son ?" 

" Yes, mother, and of my pony and rabbits." 

" I had not forgotten that these were your especial pets 
my dear," the mother replied, with a fond smile. 

Mr. Bovie told us then of his recent visit to the homestead 
Some part of the house — ^the identical one which Sir Ralpl 
had built — was still extant ; he said he was going to put i 
in thorough repair, add to it whatever they might require 
for an elegant and comfortable country residence, and thei 
remove to it, and remain in it, until they were ready to take 
vossesaion of their mansion in lihe ^^ 0\t^ o^ \ki<e^ 'CL<&^nq\lci," 
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" That is well. That is good. My lovo- for my father's 
house, or I might say, the house of my fathers — for not only 
has my father and grandfather, but great-grandfather lived 
in this same house, which was built by the elder — my lovo 
for this sombre old house amounts to, I had almost said, 
veneration.'' 

" It is a very good house, if I remember rightly, and the 
views are the finest," Mr. Bovie said. After a pause, he 
continued to say — " that at an early date in the spring, ho 
would accompany his wife and little boys to the West, to re- 
deem Laura's promise to aunt Mercy, with whom they would 
spend the summer. Meantime he would be building and re- 
pairing, and have everything snug and cozy at their return. 
They would bring aunt Mercy with them to spend some 
months, and to her this journey by railroad would be as 
great an event, as to us, a voyge in the flying-ship, which is 
yet to be I 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The snow had been steadily falling for two < 
(Storm had now subsided, the sun shone out fron 
sky. It was cold, oh, so bitterly cold. Cards 
had been sent up to us from Mrs. Elia Anna Bes 
see her friends at her own house, in Hudson stre 
day evening. 

We readily guessed that this reception was t( 
a compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Bovie. We the 
not fail to be present, so entirely had we all ent 
spirit of this " romance in real life." Late in tl 
aunt Guilder decided not to go— the cold wa 
and piercing to admit of her being exposed tc 
there was a kind of delirious joy, of exultation 
sciousness of possessing the power to meet and 
elemental potentate. 

George had ordered the sleigh to be at our ( 
o'clock — Juan was instructed to inform us the 
brilliant equippage entered our street. 

Aunt Guilder had, herself, superinteiided the 
and had it been within the bounds of possibility 
ed another particle of flannel or fur, it woulc 
added at once. At last, turning to Henry, she e 

" My dear boy, let me see that there is not eve 
soup^on of your precious throat for the cold to { 

" Not a whit, mother dearest — ^but there, I hear 
of the * merry, merry bells.' " 

At the same moment, Juan opened the parloi 
that the sleigh was waiting. Henry and Belle 
gayest mood, and with fleetest steps ran to gel 
George, whom I stili remembered to call " couc 
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placed ipe beside Belle, and then took the seat opposite me, 

beside Henry — and almost buried in furs, we dashed up the 

street, then down Sixth Avenue to Broadway, then on through 

this great thoroughfare, gliding on amid the merry chorus 

of many bells, the clashing of steel-clad hoofs, the shouts of 

gay revelers, the whole seeming a joyous cavalcade of the old 

▼ikings — ^gliding onward, we took our devious way to Hud- 

Km street. The hour of nine was just pealing from a church 

rteeple near by us, as we drew up in front of the house, and 

our excellent host himself received us within the vestibule. 

A maid in attendance, took us up stairs to lay off our 
wrappers, mufflers, and moccasins. We were ushered into a 
mogt luxurious chamber, the richness and gorgeousness of 
its appointments reminding one of the fabled magnificence 
<tf the East. There was a bright coal fire burning in the 
grate, and this repeated in the large mirrors that reached 
from the floor to the ceiling, shone upon the dark, rich wood 
of the doors, and laid like sunbeams amid the brilliant flow- 
ers in the carpet. The windows were draped with satin 
damask of the richest patterns brought ,from foreign looms. 
The walls were adorned with paintings, some of them by old 
masters, all of them exquisite in effipct. On the mantel were 
several exquisite statuettes, and the most beautiful vases 
filled with fragrant flowers. 

A door opening into an adjoining room, showed another 
chamber of equal magnificence. Belle had been rapturous- 
ly surveying the varied articles of vertu, for her love of the 
beautiful, the antique and mystical, gave her a refined ap- 
preciation of this rare collection, as also of these manifold 
evidences of taste and affluence, when the door opened and 
quickly entering in, was Fred Gunnison. 

" I am sent h^re by our hostess to draw your attention to 
some flowers which she feared you might overlook,'' and tak- 
ing from the vases two of the most lovely boquets ever made 
by mortal hands, he presented one to each of us. 
Belle thanked him, then playfully added — 
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" Master Fred, you seem to be quite at home here- 
tell me if you are to act as master of ceremonies ?" 

" In part, and to commence, I am to take you down 
and present you." 

A moment more, and we entered the parlors and wei 
sented to Mrs. Ella Ann Best, who received us grac 
and also with great cordiality. I do not think her t< 
was unusual, yet nothing could have been more eleg; 
becoming. Her dress was a heavy peach colored silk, 
low, giving one a delicious view of her queenly she 
which were partially veiled by the black lace berth 
neck and arms were blazing with jewels. She looked 
feet Juno. But brighter than all the gems she wore 
her dark flashing eyes, now sparkling with wit, or hei 
with harmless mirth, and rippling down her swan-like 
fell the long wavy ringlets of her raven hair. 

The room was filled with guests, yet not crowded, 
tendered our aunt's apologies, then after listening to 
brilliant remarks and graceful nothings, for the time and 
would allow of little else, leaving Belle in merry chai 
Fred, I made my way to where Mrs. Bovie was sitting in 
happiness. She could not so far depart from long habit 
make a toilette as rich jot brilliant as most others pr 
but was looking very nice in a purple silk and a neat I 
dist cap with white ribbons. She gave my hand a 
pressure and said — 

" I have been looking for you. Miss Minster, a long 
and Miss Belle, too. How fairy-like and lovely she loo 
night. And pray, pardon me if I commit an error, for 
not used to the etiquette of city-life, but I must tell you 
thought you more beautiful than ever to-night, as you < 
ed the room with Mr. Gunnison. I could scarcely beli< 
real, you seemed to me more a dream of beauty." 

I could scarce suppress a smile. 

''Thank you. Oh, these pretty sayings are allo^ 
from one lady to another, anywhere, with the ditCf pa 
B8 pleasant complimenta." 
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" No, no. I did not mean to compliment — *^ 

''Well, then, if it be a sincerely expressed opinion, allow- 
able certainly." 

" Do you know those two young ladies opposite ns, Miss 
Oreenleaf and her sister ?'' 

** I have met them in society.'^ 

"I think Miss Greenleaf very queenly looking, yet for 
ne, there is a charm about Miss Arabella which I cannot de- 
fine. Pray, Miss Minster, solve this for me." 

"In one word, dear Mrs. Bovie. It is Gtenius t" 

I sat looking at the twain, yet one only fixed my regard, 
Arabella. She was not as beautiful as her sister, or at 
least, one would not think her so at first, but more intellec- 
tual looking. Her complexion was fair almost to paleness, her 
bair dark and waving, and her eyes — oh, those starry eyes I 
what a wealth of power and glory lay deep down in those 
iark orbs 1 She stood beside her sister, in a mute butgrace- 
M attitude. Her dress was of white marine, the sleeves 
>pen and wide, showing a rich lining of most delicate pink 
nik. Her swan-like neck was encircled by a chain of coral, 
terminating in a cross of gold, and rich coral bracelets 
horned her beautiful arms. She turned her exquisite head, 
^ eyes met, and she came gliding across the room to a 
Jlace beside me. With a slight but graceful recognition to 
fo. Bovie, as they had spoken to each other before, then to me 

'* I am very happy to meet you, Miss Minster." 

" Thank you — ^the pleasure is reciprocal. I have much 
wished to see you, to thank you for that song you sang and 
•kyed so exquisitely the last time we met." 
** Oh, at Mrs. Childs', in Lexington Avenue ?" 

** It was. I never listened to anything which pleased me 
lore." 

** Ah, but pray, what was it ?" 
** This. * What shall be my angel name.' " 
••Oh, that is one of the few things that I love beyond ex- 
ession." 
''It IB beantifal beyond expression." 
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" Oh, and I have Bomcthing of great interest respecting 
yourself, from Ermina Childs. I would not bolieve it and 
called for proofs." 

" How then — what was it, my dear ?" 

** Ermina told me, that you, Miss Minster, were a Bladr 
stocking and a Poet" 

" WeU 1'' 

" I disbelieved, and she showed me the prettiest little soBg 
— and written for her." 

" Well — and what is the penalty ?" 

" Why, I charge you with inconsistency — ^more, with sail- 
ing under false colors." 

" How ?" 

" How ? why, you dress with most exquisite taste, act^ 
speak and think, perhaps, like the most unpretending yooog 
lady, when you should have your eyes in * a fine frenzy roUr 
ing' your speech peculiar, and your dress should exfceed ec- 
centricity itself — first, it should be most v/nbecomng in color, 
— ^let me see, you are a shade of a brunette, it should be 
green and russet — ^high in the neck, up to the ears, and down 
to the wrists." 

" Away with your old fogyism." 

" Old fogyism, indeed I Isn't it law and gospel ?" 

" It may be law, but not gospel." 

" Terms which should be synonymous, but are notj' 

" My dear Arabella, in the very item of dress, I commit a 
higher offense against the laws of fashionable life than I 
should against that of taste, if I followed your sage sng' 
gestions." 

*' Impossible I" 

" No — it is true." 

" How then V' 

" Thus. A fashionable young lady of the proverbially g^J 

and fashionable city of New York, would scarcely appear at 

three consecutive balls or parties, wearing the same dress. 

And do I not know tliat tVioae \o^eV^ "^oxwi^ (Quakeresses of 
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Madelphia, would not wear the most lovely dress even the 
Jecond time to ' Friend's wedding V No— each and every 
Bweet spirituelle must have a new drsss of some ethereal 
fabric, in which I confess they seem to me visitants from 
&iiy-land, just flown hither to preside at the marriage of the 
mortals." 

" Beg your pardon, but I cannot discover your especial of- 
fense?'' 

" Ah I well, I make but one grand toilette for the winter." 

" This is not possible 1" 

" Can you disprove it ?" 

" No— but then nothing can be richer or more becoming 
your style, than this maroon velvet." 

" Thank you." 

" But if your were going to a wedding ?" 

" I would have a dress of white tarleton, or some of those 
be illusions which give a young lady an air of exceeding 
oveliness, set off by one's ' family jewels' — and this would 
wcasion but little expense." 

" Evpense ! Now I am utterly lost I I can never extricate 
aiyself from this labarinth of mystery 1" 

" Give me your clue, and I can aid you." 

" Expense I the word must have changed from its primal 
DQeaning, when it is thus weighed by a young lady who is 
an heiress In her own right, and whose father is the posses- 
sor of boundless wealth." 

" May I not do what I will with mine own ? May I not 
fefrain from wasting this mighty power and use it for purpo- 
ses of good ?" 

" True, true 1 Now I am wide awake. There is a palpa- 
ble object." 

** But I do not act alone in this. My cousins, Fan and 
^elle, unite with me, and our fund is appropriated to the phy- 
iical comfort and moral elevation of those who would never 
ittain to the same degree of either, without it." 

" Yon send a missionary to the heatViexi V 
''No, Arabella, we have greater need at\iomftV^ 
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" lodced, that ifl true. I have thought often of or 
ill-advised benevolence, sending missionaries to the 1 
abroad, when our heathen at home are far more wick 
degraded. For do we not have dnmkards, murderers 
sins, and even worse criminals than these, stalking a1 
midday, unrebuked V 

" Certainly, we do. The destroyers of domestic hap 
the invaders of home and hearth, be they men or wc 
and to the victims it matters not whether these wretc 
driven on by their own ill-regulated passions, or ai 
dened by the intoxicating glass." 

" But, my friends, you would not set at naught all n 
ary labor ?" Laura asked, with great earnestness. 

" Indeed no I" Arabella said, very gently — " and if 
pray devoutly, it is that this labor may be more judi 
directed than it has been hitherto — ^that our Pagan b 
and sisters may be taught the arts of civilization 
than creeds and dogmas — of which we ourselves w< 
gainers, could we be rid of them forever." 

" And along with this * civilization' let men learn th 
are the recipients of the mechanical talent — ^to deve 
earth's resources and plough the heavens, and woman 
moral sense, to guide and guard the soul and form th 
of all her offspring, and Christianity follows as natai 
fruits grow and'ripen beneath the sun." 

Laura smiled and said — " I agree with you both — 
I confess at first I thought you a little heretical." 

" What can you two be talking about," said a younj 
in a crimson brocade trimmed with blue velvet, hei 
yellow curls bobbing at every word. " I can guess 
how sweetly pretty Mrs. Sinclair looked last night 
Lady of Lyons." 

" You are wide of the mark. Miss Dings," Arabell 

with a half smile. " The subject at present engrossi 

attention has -not the smallest particle of interest for 

tends toward the ameliotalioii oi \Jaft c«tA\\\Qti oC tb 

Hon clasaeaJ ^ 
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" Oh, mi 1" and the yellow curls bobbed again. 

*' There, go away, for a good girl," coaxingly. 

Afid the crimson brocade trimmed with blue, and the short 
farls moved away, and onward. 

" Now let us return to the main point. If it be not too 
^at a liberty, I beg to ask what special object has thus 
mlisted your sympathies ?'' 

" A District School, remote from us, in a cold section of 
iotintry, and in a rather poor neighborhood." 

" I listen I" 

" First, then, the school-house was greatly dilapidated, and 
be fathers were only able to procure the cheapest teachers, 
^hich we well know are dearest in the end." 

" Most true 1" 

" Three winters ago we had the building put in excellent 
?pair, and then secured a competent teacher. This last item, 
Dwever, drained our treasury, and would have brought us 
ito debt. We had to fall back upon our reserved force for 
lis, which we did, and at once liquidated our debt. We vis- 
ed the school frequently, persuaded our parents and other 
ifiuential persons to do the same — so, encouraging the 
}acher and the pupils — and kindly suggesting to the latter 
lat no mischievous knife be employed to deface desk or 
ench. We also left with the teacher, both books and pic- 
ores, as prizes to be awarded for scholarship and behavior, 
lie second winter we employed the same teacher — this 
winter we have enlarged the house, added a new and con- 
enient vestibule, an entire supply of new text books, and 
y way of giving a new idea, we have each of us presented 
be school with a lively picture from our own portfolios, in 
retty frames, which now adorn the walls." 

" And the teacher V 

'* Is the same. We are well satisfied with him." 

"I see, denr Minnie, you are fond of permanencies." 

" I am." 

At this moment our host approached and joined us, thus 
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interrupting our farther conversation. This wj 
had been too long carried on in the presence of a t 
where no question or point of interest had bee 
thereto. 

" Fond of permanencies, Miss Minster — I hope 
included in the list/' ho said, smiling, " since I 
claims to prefer ; the first, a pardon for my intr 
second, the honor of leading you and Miss Arabc 
piano ?'' 

After a moment of pleasant talk to, and with "k 
and some other ladies having taken our vacant 
proceeded to the piano— a grand instrument, exce< 
in tone, fully answering the anticipations which tt 
of its style had suggested. Arabella was induce 
precedence of me, and played in her peculiarly bril 
I listened with great pleasure ; but, presently, 
aware that two or three young ladies were stand 
whom it would afford exquisite pleasure to ph 
quietly away, and found myself in the genial presc 
splendid hostess. My cousin George was there, i 
happiest mood, and one could see at a glance th: 
won that lady's regard, by his attentions to her li 
a beautiful, gay and laughing creature, numbe 
four summers, sole daughter of the house. A pe 
was the tiny Julie — ^her sweet oval face and bright 
at times, almost hidden beneath her long fia^en ci 
swept down to her waist, or waving about disclos< 
plumpest little shoulders, barely enclosed by the 
dress, which was of the richest cherry-colored vel 
ing her all in at a glance— eyes, lips, waving cur 
off, or rather subduing the brilliancy of her rich < 
seemed a little star just dropped from heaven, 
her sweet childish voice was music — it had not yc 
intonation it had learned from the angels. She v 
tempered, and very loving. 

A friend, an excellent lady, standing by, sai 
Anna—- 
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'Be watchful, dear Mrs. Best, that this child does not 
)w to be the idol of your affections.'' 
^* I do not know how that may be, bnt 1 think Heaven has 
en nearer to me since she came, as if somewhere she had 
\ an open door/' 

** And that is true." At this moment master Best, Elia 
ana's only son — quite a young gentleman— came, as do- 
tted by my cousin Belle, to take me to the farther side of 
le other parlor, to join in some amusements just beginning, 
bese continued until supper was announced. 
Cousin George gave his arm to our elegant hostess — her 
osband gave his to Miss Greenleaf — Fred waited on Miss 
rabella Greenleaf — a promising young student took care 

* Belle, the remaining guests were ranged according to 
keir tastes and proximity. 

I will not attempt a description of the elegant supper laid 
nt, being sure of a failure. But my gentlemanly escort — 
le elder brother of the Misses Greenleaf, the proud repre- 
sntative of the masculine graces and artistic elegance — 
renounced it faultless. 

•And as cousin George helped the little Julie to a plate of 
3lly, and other such delicacies as her mother permitted — the 
itter informed me that the entire entertainment of edibles had 
ieen of her own preparation, the viands, jellies, ices, cakes 
^ cake, and preserves, had been, or were, the result of her 
^wn provident care and immediate supervision. 

I felt that I was a competent judge of the delicious pre- 
lerved strawberries, also of a cup of fragrant coffee. 

Wine there was, somewhere, but of this I know nothing, 

* I never partake of wine of any kind, in this country, on 
ttiy occasion. 

We returned to the parlors. We had spent a very plea- 
wint evening, and now it was time for Belle and I to think 
>f taking leave. 

We had been for a few minutes conversing with Mrs. 
fest. Presently she asked me how I first made the acquaii^t" 
ioce of the younger Mrs. Bovie— Albertiufc. 
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I told her, that when Albertioe's father died, it was 
that his affairs were in a most perplexed oonditioB, 
mother had had some property, this too was much invdvi 
and my father was called to settle or administer upon ta 
entire estate. 

Being frequently at the house, he became interested in 
young orphans, Albertine and her brother Fred, and f( 
a kindly sympathy for the lonely girl, he took me over 
him one day, and permitted me to bring her back with me, t8 
remain as my little playmate and friend. And she went to 
school with me all through that pleasant summer. There vrm 
some important papers missing, the absence of which causei 
great anxiety to the grand-parents, as also, great delays 
settling the estate. But my father worked slowly and ca* 
tiously, thereby saying something to the orphans. And 
Albertine never knew the cause, or the amount of the loss 
sustained by herself and brother, for by right, they should 
have been heirs to a pretty large landed property. ' 

" Has Fred any knowledge of those missing papers 7" 

" He has evidence that some valuable papers were once 
in his father's possession — ^but, farther than this, I am not 
informed.'' 

" Ah 1 Now tell me about Albertine as a little girl." 

" As a little girl, she was lively and gay, yet never rude; 
slow to resent, and almost incapable of committing a wrong. 
She had great forbearance of spirit, and knew not how to 
encroach upon the rights of others. But please excuse me 
if I canoot say more this subject makes me all too sad." 

" It was not to pain you, dear Miss Minster, that I have 
renewed these thoughts, but to thank you for your early love 
and your later kindness to dear Albertine ; she was more to 
me than you ever suspected — she was my full cousin." 

** Indeed ! That explains Fred's home-like ways in yoo^ 
house.'* 

" I wished to thank you, to show my esteem f^r you, — t^^ 
gratitude for your unchanging goodness to one who was lsA<^ 
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the pride of her young innocence and beauty — ^be 

1 to accept this^ — and unclasping a pretty bracelet 

ter arm, she transferred it to mine, sealing the clasp 

kiss. 

re made our adieux with the one and the many, and, 

I hour after, wrapt in furs and pleasant reminiscences, 

re dashing up Hudson street 



11 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Pass we swiftly over the terrific storms of Feb. 185—, 
over the few days in March, when the wind did not Uow^ to a 
mild day in April. Mr. Bovie had gone up to his ancestral 
home to lay out the grounds, and the farm-work and build- 
ing-plans, to be carried on during his short absence to the 
West. But they will not leave the city until May, and then 
they leave it for " good," as little Hubert says. 

My father has only received flying visits from me, from 
time to time, now T too am going home for good. 

Belle goes with me, of course, and Fred Gunnison, more 
of course. Cousin Henry stays now with his mother— but 
George will go with us, " which will be nearly as pleasant,'* 
Belle says. 

A grand panorama is stretching out before me — I go home 
to set my father's house in order, for aunt Guilder, and her 
immediate family, are purposing to spend the summer with 
me and my father, in our ancient domicile. 

My hopes by day and my dreams by night, are brighter, 
fairer than they have been since that night of storm and 
darkness, which left me only of all my father's house. But 
I am left to him — dear, noble old man. Oh, praise for this I 
And life for me still wears the softly-gleaming robes of the 
colour de rose. 

One slight, yet sufficiently ludicrous, incident I had nearly 
forgotten. I mention it now as being one of those amusing 
occurrences, at which we can but laugh. 

I had a call one day — but I must date farther back. One 

bright, cold, but splendid day, I was out in a light, open 

sleigh, with cousin George, and driving up Fifth Avenue, iny 

regsurda fell upon a young laiy^ «A, ^ cxoB»\\i^^x^»^lendent !» 
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fcs, velvet, jewels, flowers, feathers, rosy cheeks and 
irkling eyes. She drew my attention by a flatter of her 
« handkerchief, conspicuous in her jeweled hand, then 
7ored me with a sweeping courtesy, whereat each and 
Bry one of her tossing plumes danced again. I acknow- 
Iged her salutation good naturedly, and nothing more. 
Now, I think it was the very next day, as I sat with my 
nt up stairs in her own room, reading to her, and gliding 
er various subjects, but not toiling at any, Eolia came up 
tell me I was asked for by a lady who waited in the par- 
', at the same time giving me her card. I read : 

Miss Ejlte Slocum, Tarrytown. 

I gave the " card'^ back to Eolia, bidding her return it to 

3 young lady, and say to her, " Miss Minster bids me to 

1 you she is engaged.'' 

Wlien Eolia had left the room, my aunt said — 

" Minnie, dearest, is this the usual way to decline a call, 

re at the North, with a return of the card ?" 

"By no means, dearest aunt. I could not accept Miss 

)cum's card, as I do not recognize her as one of my friends. 

this I wish to acquaint her." 

" Ah 1 very proper," 

rhe conclusion. When Eolia delivered my excuse and her 

rd, Miss Kate Slocum, Tarrytown, rose from her graceful 

itude in some haste, snapping out — 

" Oh I very proud of her Southern aristock — ^her heau 

.bby she thinks — ^likely she'll catch him — and you may 

I her I say so 1" 

* Oh, no — ^I would not be so rude," answered Eolia. 
' Well, you're a saucy minx, and she's another." 

i courtesy from Eolia acknowledged the compliment. 
i£iss Kate Slocum, Tarrytown, stood indignantly fumbling 
the latch — Eolia glided to her assistance. 
'Allow me — or please wait, Miss, and I will call Juan." 

* Don't call any more of your niggers. I was half frightr 
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ened to death by one when I came in. There, you will never 
catch me in snch a house as that again 1 Never, never, 
never P^ going down the steps. 

I was amused, spite of my vexation, that the above-men- 
tioned young person should have presumed to call and send 
up her card. Feeling at the same moment that an incident 
of this nature should not have stirred the minutest pulsa- 
tion, but I am impulsive, I am young, I have not yet attain- 
ed those calm hights to which my mental regards are ever 
lifted. 

There, pass on, pass on. Miss Kate Slocum, your part is 
done. Pass on — give place to higher thoughts. 

The sunshine and showers and bright varied skies of April 
had broken the bonds of stem winter. My father's youthful 
moods came oftener now that he was surrounded by gay and 
genial young people. Belle and I had plenty to do, ordering 
and arranging our large old-fashioned house, in planting onr 
flower-beds with long-loved and familiar flowers, interspersed 
with bulbs and exotics brought from the city. George and 
Fred gave us cheerful aid in this, taking an occasional les- 
son from James Dunn in the kitchen garden. 

We were happy enough in the present, so happy that we 
scarcely needed the shadowy happiness which Hope promis- 
ed should be ours, when these slender stems springing from 
precious roots, now so carefully placed in the earth, and the 
weo bit of seed now hid out of sight, would spring to a new 
life, a vision of beauty and of glory. 

Then we had long rambles over the hills and by the brawl- 
ing brooks, along the sunny slopes where peeped the snow- 
drops, and the tender-eyed violet, here and there gathering 
rare and delicate wild flowers wherewith to beautify our gar- 
den paths, we had our rapid drives about the country, and 
alway and ever that dear home-happiness by the quiet fir^ 
side at night. " How softly falls the foot of Time.'' 

Fred had at the end of a fortnight, returned to the city, i©" 
freshed with the vigorouR \VLe oi Q(\eiTv<b\N^\i. 
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Somehow-^I became aware that Belle had repeatedly essay- 
ed to tell me something which cost her too great an effort, 
then subsiding into a dreamy silence. 

" Minnie, dear — ^I — ^I — ah, dear — " 

"There, pray don't. Belle. Fred has begged you to inter- 
cede for him — ^you are his friend — he would come to me 
a-wooing. But I must disappoint you both. I cannot, am- 
w4 marry him." 

" You— you r 

" No, I cannot marry Fred, no wa/y, for when I stand up 
and promise ' to love, honor' (and obey when it suits me,) 
and look to see the man marvelous who is to receive these 
sacred vows, and see only — dear, pretty Fred Gunnison, ab^ 
I feel I should laugh indecorously." 

" Have done, you provoking thing. It is well for Aim he 
don't want you." 

" Well for youy you should I say. There, forgive me, dear 
Belle — ^I more than half suspected Fred had * told his love,' 
and that probably you were engaged.' 

" That is true, Minnie, but we shall not be married for 
some years yet, at least, not until after Fan is married, for 
she is older then I am." 

" And Fan, by the way, is to be married within the year." 

" True. But we shall wait until Fred is settled in busi- 
ness." 

" Meantime, giving space"for the little bride presumptive 
to acquire a good degree of wisdom." 

"Also, some of my cousin Mumie's housewifely ways 
which Fred is never done extolling." 

" Thank you, little puss." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

tCAT4>AT, with its garlands, its troops of gay children, itB 
floral processions, was long past, and naught remained to 
remind one of this vernal festival, save the lone Maj-po)6 
npon the deserted green. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bovie, with their little ones, came up to their 
house, stayed a few weeks, and, in accordance with their 
earlier plans, had now gone West. 

How beautiful is early summer 1 June, with its roses and 
thousand floral emblems, seemed a palpable divinity — a scoter 
breath filled the immensity of space, and valley, lane, and 
bleak hillside, was radiant with bursting buds and fragrant 
flowers. 

. The sun-set sky had long been assuming its deeper dyes, 
and gentlest zephyrs yet lingered amid the snowy lilacs 
blossoming beneath the darkling furs which stood at our north 
gable. Those old and solemn trees had long been numbered 
among our household divinities, and, in earlier years, as I 
had looked up to their outspread arms lifted to heaven, they 
had seemed to me the protecting spirit of my beloved home. 

Mrs. Elia Anna Best, with her little girl, the beantiinl, 
laughing, fairy-like Julia, had been up to spend the day with 
us. She had taken Belle into her carriage, having persuad- 
ed that pleasure-loving little lady home with her for a short 
visit. They had been gone an hour. There was a murmur 
in those solemn trees, a soft breath in the flowers, a purple 
glow on the hills. It was very quiet, very like the heaven 
to which I hope to go. 

George had driven out in a low curricle with Madam 
Guilder, to give her a sunset view of the Highlands — Henry, 
to some eagle's nest far away. We were alone, my father 
and I. 
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He was absorbed in some formidable looking volume, en- 
sconced in his old arm-chair — whilst I, half hidden within 
the recess of the deep window — my white dress undistin- 
guishable amid the ample folds of snowy drapery, which 
hung from the ceiling — pondered on the possible existence of 
a fairer world than this. 

A foot^fall — a wary step, broke in upon our repose. My 
father looked up. There, before him, in the middle of the 
room, stood a man of uncertain demeanor but confirmed ug- 
liness, apparently not unused to the society of «»ew, yet not 
of them — evidently this individual was a failure. After a 
moment's scrutiny, my father said — 

** Good friend, what can I do for you ?" 

** You could ask me to sit down." 

" Ah, pardon me — be seated." 

" Um." 

" Allow me to ask you the object of this visit ?" 

" Business." 

'* Ah, certainly. As a preliminary, then, by what name 
shall I address you ?" 

Coppersmith — ^if you like." 

Well, Mr. Coppersmith, what is your business with me ?" 

" 'Quick and easy,' as the hangman says. Here it is. May 
be you will find some odd trumpery in that old pocket-book, 
of interest to somebody — a panacea to some, and poison to 
others.*' 

And, suited to the words, the strange individual laid, or 
rather jerked, a very old and greatly soiled, rusty black, 
IKKskelrbook on to the table, near which my father sat. 

" John." 

" Here, sirl" 

" Undo that bundle and lay the contents carefully upon the 
table." 

"Yes, sir." 

John proceeded to untie the various and diflScult knots of 
wrapping-twine which secured it — ^this done, some old yel- 
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low, time-worn and dilapidated papers were spread ontfor 
my father's inspection. Some minntes elapsed, and being 
near, though partially concealed^ I had a clear view rf his 
face. Then I saw an nnnsual gleam in his eyes and a se^ 
Yous twitching around his motith. 

But these outward signs of emotion were quickly dispd- 
ledy and settling batck in his chair, he looked fixedly at his 
uncouth visitor. The uncouth visitor fumbled about as if 
he essayed to find a word to advance — failing in Ihis, he 
ended his researches in his stereotyped— 

" Um." 

" Mr. Coppersmith, what do you Intend to do with these 
old papers V 

" Nothing." 

" Tou must have traveled some distance for a gratnitotis 
exhibition of them I'' 

" Um. Yes, I shall do nothing with them, for, and be- 
cause I have done doing with them." 

" Permit me to ask how they came into your possession T 

*' Certainly. Oh, certainly, ask away, there is no law 
against asking questions." 

I thought it was well for this ill-visaged individual that 
this scene was occurring in a private sitting-room, or he 
might have been " committed" for " contempt Doubtless 
my father saw that this strange person was burtibened with 
some secret which he wished to be rid of, and so resolved 
to " bide his time.'* 

*' Well, now I ask. I want a clear, emphatic, decided an- 
swer." 

" Yes, yes. Now the dates are there, so these will tell 
how many years ago it was, and the «a« — ^ha, no need of 
calling names — ^had set his heart and soul — ^faugh I on what 
these papers represent — ^it was the breath of his nostrils, the 
light of his eyes, so while his wits were out visiting, these 
bits of trumpery were transferred to my pocket, and went 
witb me quietly enough across the water.^ 
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Hr. Coppersmith, you could not have been ignorant of the 
consequences that faust follow the loss of these papers V 
" Ha, I am not a donkey.'' 
" Your motive for abstracting them V* 
" The prime motive which governs the actions of all mao- 

Knd — ^REVENGE I" 

" I deny the charge. Brought against the better part of 
whole world-»it falls to the ground.'' 

" The better it may be — ^but not the greater part." 

" To return to the point — in what way has this revenge 
served you, Mr. Coppersmith ?" 

" Me I served me — ^ha, that is not for me to tell — ^but how 
it served amother. You were there, sir — saw the hopeless en- 
tanglement, the vain repining, the bitter reproaches of the 
dead — ^ha, ha, that is what I worked for, to bring poverty, su^ 
fering, shame if possible. That man — ^ha, I see his name 
written as with a live coal, in the darkest night — it spreads, 
it bums — ^ha, ha 1 Gunnison, F. W. Gunnison I how grand 
it looks, how live, like a reptile. Do you see ? Why did I 
do it — now I am going to tell you. He won from me all I ever 
cared for on the face of God's earth, the blighting coward 1. 
There was a little girl who often 'Crossed my path on her 
way to a distant school, or playing in the meadows. She 
grew older and learned to shun me. I was rich, and thought 
to win her for my wife. She might have been handsome, I 
cannot tell, I only know I never thought of another. The 
little frolicking Emmy, or the tall proud girl, was the one 
only of all womankind I would have lifted a finger to save from 
perdition. I had a mother and sisters, they were mere rub* 
bish to me. But it irked me to hear her name on another's lips. 
I called her ' my Emmy,' and breathed my wild hopes to the 
savage woods, thus peopling the darkest caverns with beings 
who floated aloft on silver wings, and touching their golden 
harps trilled back my Emmy's name. Did she know of this 
wild, this boundless worship ? How should she ? I rarely 
went to merry-makings, and there they always wanted ker, 

11* 
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Among hedges, in forest places, on the sea-beaten shore, I 
held talk with those who understood me well, and answered 
back in kingly style — ^but, faugh, among men I knew not 
rightly what to say — I had a thought, I strove to utter H 
stammered, then they would say — ' Oh, yes, we know,' wav- 
ing me off, and the women — ^ha, fie, called me a boor ! Did 
she know it ? No, she did not know how I counted her as 
mine, or she would not have married him^for she would not 
crush a fly. I met her gliding along those meadow paths, 
leaning on his arm, he, looking into her face, into htr eyeSt 
talked to ^r. The air grew hot, scorched me, then chilled | 
and froze my blood — I stood still and gazed on them like 
one in a trance — I spoke. * My Emmy.' He, Gunnison, lift- 
ed his hand. ' Do you insult, do you dare speak thus to my 
^Bift V I could have torn him to atoms, but for every drop 
of his blood, she would have given thousands of her pearly 
tears. Ha, I knew a better way. The sun saw me not by 
day, or the stars by night in all those paths trod by her lit- 
tle feet, until years, and hate and the familiar look of evil 
things had seamed my face into something of its present 
ugliness. • ♦ • 

I came back. I had money, I had lands — ^I went where I 
would. I passed her house. She was the mother of a 
bright boy, and a little girl, the image of the one I used to 
watch playing in the meadows. If I loved the first, this last 
seemed but a mocking dream. Ay, if I loved the mother — I 
hated her child. And then I met him, I could speak to him 
now. We met — we drank rich wines. He communicated 
little of his business affairs to his family — ^his wife knew as 
little of his ways or means as I know of heaven. But I 
searched, I delved, I learned it all. He was acquisitive, he 
was ambitious. He bought a valuable tract of land, and the 
purchase and payment absorbed all his available means, and 
all the money his wife had brought him. He was high, he 
was proud— 'he would build his house and adorn his cham- 
bers. He thought of these things, and little else. Could I 
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ve seen the faintest shadow of unhappiness in ktr gentle 
3e, it would have given me a fierce joy. Yet, for his little 
ghts and small neglects of her — / haiti him. She loved 
d trusted him — I, ay — I, the contemned^ would destroy both 
'e and trust. He was just the victim I wanted — stiU and 
p. In many ways he was my counterpart ; in him I saw 
^ " double." I had visited huge vengeance upon myself 
my one great misfortune I what business had I to be the 
«sted thing I was ! and now, oh, now to beat and bruise 
I break my twinnsoul, were but a change of torture, a de- 
ous agony. I have done it ! ha, ha I I triumphed at last. 
10 palters with the petty details of ways and means ? He 
i, untouched by hand of man — too blest, — for, tended by 
, his pillow smoothed by her white hand, her blue eyes 
king tiieir pity upon his pain, her rosy lips wiping the 
Qp from his brow. Ye gods 1 and he could die, die ! and 
7G her. Sah ! but I would have throttled that grim old 
kthl 

len believed him rich. She believed he had left an abun- 
ice for herself and children : and lo I there was nothing, 
jn, her spirit yielded up its treasure, and she thought- 
no, none knew what she thought — she only cried softly 
lerself, (and if there be any angels they came and cried 
) but wiser ones shook their hard heads and said — ^He— 
anison, the gentlemanly F. W. Gunnison, was an impos- 
! a knave ! a hypocrite 1 1 and some harder names. And 
t came about, that the name she had borne, had loved 
. honored, was cast under foot, spit upon. And this 
ched me across the salt sea — ^uncured by the voyage. 
>n was I repaid for all I had lost ; (or, I tried to feel so.) 
i she waited for some revelation, waited for the darkness 
jlear up. She waited in vain, and finally went to her 
i. A few years after, her little girl, her second-self, mar- 
l, and died, not happily as I surmise. 
had done. There was nothing more for me to do, or be. 
are was a boy, but he was naught to me. I care not 
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whether he be living or dead. If living, those old Hunkses 
who retained possession, will be ousted ; of that I shall be 
glad. But that is trash 1 

There are the old papers — ^hunted, searched, delved for, 
and all in vain. I should be a genius — ^for I have given 
years to one absorbing idea. My life has been divided into 
two distinct sections. The first, was filled with a mocking 
dream. The second, with — ^revenge l" 

He ceased speaking, rose up suddenly, and stood for^ 
moment as if rooted to the floor ; then, turning on his heel 
with swift and noiselesss tops, fled from the house. A strange, 
dull sound seemed booming on the air. My head ached, so 
terrible had been that dire presence. 

I rose, and leaning over my father's shoulder, said, almost 
sobbing — 

" My father, can you do that man any good ? — ^he must he 
very wretched.'' 

" Not by mere words alone, my daughter— can yon not 
see that he must be redeemed from the power of these evil 
passions by suffering — and the knowledge of the good aud 
the true must enter thereby ?" 

" Yes, my father ; and that must be long and deep.'' 

" He has a low nature, it may be a thousand years before 
he rises to the plane of your excellent friend, Mr. N., of 
Peekskill. Now, my little puss, give me your attention for 
a moment to things of less import. These heaps of yellow 
paper are the true title deeds of the Hunks' farm-lands, show- 
ing the same to be the rightful possessions of the father, 
thence descending to his son, and only heir — Pred Gunnison." 

" Is it indeed possible ?" 

" It proves to be, though I had quite given up the idea of 
ever finding them, if even such papers ever existed.* 

" I am very glad for dear Fred. The darkness and doubt 
which have so long hung over his father's house, may, at 
last, be dispelled, and his day have the happiest meridian." 

Hearing the near approach of wheels, I ran to the piazza 
to meet my aunt, and teW laftx oivd Qc^ot^^ ^^ \I,<c)kA w^^%. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

BLT on the ensuing day, cousin Henry was preparing to 
3wn to the city, to accompany Belle home. My father 
me to him, and said, smiling — 

fy daughter, for once in my life, I must avail myself of 
Oman's wit.* " 

Ls if you had not all your life, dearest papa I" 
Tes, yes, you saucy little puss — ^but listen to me. I 
see Fred Gunnison. I do not wish to send for him, it 
^ive the thing such a business-like air — ^you never want 
jsources — ^manage it for me." 

have it. We will have a little excursion to Eagle 
. I will send him, by Henry, a note of invitation. I 
appoint it for the day after to-morrow — will that be as 
as you wish V* 

>uite. And let it be, the note, written on rose-colored 
r — entirely a lady's affair.'' 

nry and Belle came up in the evening, but nothing was 
to the little lady about the strangely recovered papers, 
were arranging some necessary preliminaries for the 
rsion, and Fred was to be one of the party. 

an early hour in the morning, therefore, cousin Fan 
ler beloved, and his sister. Miss Amelia Hoffinan, came 
e-arranged, to go with us to Eagle Eock. 
e had hoped that Fred might, by some great good luck, 
e first to arrive, but this was hardly possible. Belle 
looking very sweetly in her pink muslin dress, as she 
[ arranging the flowers in the vases, when a sudden ex- 
ation from my fairy-like cousin arrested my attention, 
here was Mr. Fred Gunnison just entering in at tho 
He seemed in an unusually quiet mood, but none tho 
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less happy. Our greetings over, my father said, as if in a 
casual way — 

" As our young people are not quite ready, master Fred, 
I suppose they will allow you a few moments' rest,"— and 
led the way to the library, and they shut the door. Half an 
hour elapsed — ^three-quarters, and they were closeted still 
Then their conference must have been concluded, for Fred 
asked — 

** Does your niece, Miss Belle, know anything of tiiis P 

" Certainly not. No one has told her." 

" Thank you, sir, for leaving this pleasure to me. Permit 
me to seek her for a moment's conversation." 

" Nay, remain here. I am just going out, and will send 
her here." 

" Thank you, my dear sir." 

Belle's sweet little face assumed the hue of the delicate 
searshelPs inner folds as she went into the library. 

I was wholly absorbed with my guests, and Miss Hoffman 
was not one to be slighted, (the only unamiable trait in the 
character of this otherwise very lovely young lady). Hen* 
ry came immediately to my aid, and thus the time sped all 
unnoted until reminded by Mr. Hoffman saying — 

" Fannie, dearest, the morning passes — will not you and 
Miss Minster choose to be up on its wings ?" 

" Certainly, Charles. My cousin Minnie, will you inform 
those young dreamers that we wait ?" 

I rose, left the parlor and proceeded to the library. I 
opened the door — there sat the young dreamers talking 
quietly to each other, as if nothing unusual had evened to 
either, and with this difference only — Fred had taken Belle's 
hand, as he was speaking, and she did not withdraw it. 

Subsequently Belle informed me that Fred had at once de- 
cided to dispose of this newly recovered property for its ut- 
most value — for what had been a cause of reproach to his 
father, and a heart-grief to his mother, could never be loved 
by him. He would avoid the place ever end always. And 
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he would remain in the long-established commercial 
Lcre he had already won a " name and a place'' — ulti- 
ecoming one of the partnem. But they would not 
}d a day sooner than they had at first designed — 
a full year had transpired after Fan's marriage, 
said her father and mother must acquire the habit of 
thout their eldest, now at home, before they should 
ed to yield up another daughter, 
^ood, loving Belle I She shall receive in kind, for 
iS given ! 

red, the affianced husband, loves and reverences her 
hall last as long as life I 

)ur choice little party were at length abroad. Fred 
t once to obliviate all thought of the future, and to 
y upon the enjoyment of the present, 
loflfman, or " Dear Amelia," as Fan usually called 
entirely pleased with Henry's attentions, and was 
ghtful company the whole day through. This ele- 
Qg lady had great capacity, and could be any thing 
1. But I can say no more of her at this time. 
)romptu excursion was an entire success, if the ful- 
f our anticipations ever can be one, and we retum- 
father^s to tea. Our arrival was later than I had 
and so we found John and Susan a little way down 
ige drive waiting to receive their young mistress. 
Dwed this most delightful " family affair," sitting 
josl. Oh, but it is something more than an " aflfair," 
;ome a family institution. This sitting down to tea, 
n ancestral home, or even in (and which is most 
I a temporary home. 

, a quivering sob, and our moan is made for these 
te Americans whose gipsy-like habits or tastes 
tual malady, ever and forever on the " move,^ flitting 

Fred rose to take his departure. 
" said he^ " to acquaint my grandpapa and 'ma with 
at last been proved — ^my father's honor. I could 
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not have delayed this act for an hour, but that I would not 
disturb the enjoyment of others. Then, as my invitation to 
this pleasant little f6t6 was from Minnie, I could sooner ms&e 
even a greater sacrifice, than occasion her a moment^s an- 
noyance. Good friends, I wish you all a very pleasant 
evening." 

I went with him outside tho portico, and then said— 

" Dear Fred, how do yoi^propose to make this ugly jaunt 
across the country— on foot V 

" Ah, I had not given a thought to this. Perhaps you'tTfll 
order John to provide me a horse V 

" Most certainly^' I will ; and appropos to the case in hand, 
here comes that valuable fixture with ' Bona' ready saddled 
to go to the i^stoflSce.'' 

"John, /my man," cried Fred, "have the goodness to 
transfer your hundred and seventy-four avoirdupois to the 
back of ' Star,' at the same time making ' Bona' over to me." 

" All right, sir." 

" Or, as you complain, John," I added, " that * Star* a 
rather frisky, you can take one of the donkeys from tte 
• draft' team." 

" On my faith I will. Miss Minnie," the good natured dyke- 
man said, laughing — " an 111 saddle Peepy — an if I speed 
not so airily, she'll return me safe." 

A moment after, Fred Gunnison was dashing down toward 
the broad highroad, on his joyous errand. 

Henry and Belle had gone with Amelia to walk in the 
garden, and to see my flowers, and thence to the woodbine 
arbor overhanging the creek. 

Fan and I had some plans to mature. Then Belle and I 
were making and preparing numberless little articles for 
Fan's trosseau. Some of these would be deferred a litfle 
time, as we — ^that means those of my father's house, inclai 
ing Belle — ^were going, in little more than a week's time, to 
Niagara and the Lakes. ^^ 

So it was all settled, and my swee^lcouSn Fan would be 
znarried in a few weeks aXtet o«t i^Uci^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The inteiTiew between Fred and his grand-parents was 
^eiy touching. When it was over, at a late hour of the 
tight, he went up to that old chamber, which years ago had 
I^een his, and dreamed over the scenes of his boyhood. 

At an early hour in the morning, while the velvet hills 
^eire yet robed in pnrple, he went forth from beneath that 
^^Oof that had sheltered his mother in her deepest sorrow, 
ftnd songfat her grave. 

Vain were his regrets — ^vain were his tears — ^worse than 
Vain the perishable testimony he had gained of his father's 
purity of life. Useless, all I 

She knows it all now, dearest mother, a blessed saint in 
lleaTen. It may be that, looking out from the window of 
that fairest Mansion, she saw and felt the great love which 
clasped her still — ^the sorrowful regrets — the heart-throbs — 
the holy purpose which faltered not, but waiting, aspired to 
a re-union with her at last. 

And so the son held commimion with the mother, even at 
her grave. 

Tears since, a plain and simple stone have been set up in 
memory of the father, at a later date, one for the mother. 
Now, as Fred gazed upon these, something unusual, at last, 
arrested his attention. 

At the foot of the grave, set with great care, was an 
evening-primrose, and at this early hour the pale yellow 
flowers were still open, and looking like purest stars in that 
lonely spot — and, at the head, bending gracefully over the 
white marble, w^s a wild woodbine — ^both had been recently 
set, and kindly carecOgr. 
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What mysterious hand had placed them there 7 No foot 
print or mark of living thing was visible. 

It may have been an inspiration of that wild and wolfish 
man, whose unhappy love for his lost " Emmy*' had ennobled 
him at last ; and loving her as an angel up in Heaven, he 
came to deck her early grave. 

If it were so — ^if it were thus he loved, those were meet 
offerings he brought for one like her. 

Loving the human, yet reaching up to her divine abode, 
the angels shall take account of it, and bearing him wf 
on their wings, he shall look upon the face of the Lord in 
peace. 

And these were the thoughts which stirred the bosom of 
Emma Gunnison's only and orphaned son. 

For a brief time his visits were not infrequent to this sa- 
cred spot — ^but neither sight or sound of living thing eror 
met him there — ^then the chilly autumn winds, the storms of 
winter, and springtime cares with an increasing basinaflS, 
combine to delay their repetition, until after the lapse of 
many months. Ah, then, indeed, what an amazingly great 
surprise awaited him. 

" Farewell, we meet again, in heaven, 

To tread together o*er its diamond floor ; 
Where every sin and trespass is forgiven, 
And God's high justice punishes no more !** 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

N Henry may it please you to walk into the library, 
t my coming ? I have a few more words for these 
3le, and I have many more for your private ear.** 
onng gentleman bowed, and as bidden, left the 
; room, and I shortly after joined him. 

look is so grave, cousin Minnie, that — ^that I fear 
t a scolding,'' he said, as I entered the librairy. 
he contrary, I am well pleased with you, and have 
aise to bestow, and shall tax your patience not a 
isten to it in detail. You were always, at least since 

wwn you, my much esteemed cousin Henry but 

ir journey to the Lakes and to Niagara, your fond, 

ite, polite, and most kind and unceasing attentions 

nother, who is also my father's sister, has won my 

teem and high admiration. And I must thank you 

ew pleasure." 

k you, dear Minnie, I scarcely deserve such high 

ation for fulfilling a duty, which was also a dictate 

art" 

st also praise you for your excellent temper under 

ty trials — and we have been so busied with cousin 

wedding, that until now I have found no fitting 

3eak of it." 

ire more than kind, my fair cousin — but my Umj^ 

own." 

'ours to create, perhaps, but yours to control." 
true." 

I have a word farther. You were paired off with 
'man at cousin Fan's wedding, as also now in this 
r. This is all very well, I do not object to it. But 
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amid the sonlHstirring grandeur of the White Moue 
their smiset views and their ' rosy peeps of dawn/ i 
doubtless be the recipient of many great and poetic 
tions — do not mistake them for other than what tl 
Do not, OS some yomig converts do in a revival, m 
transient feeling, and believe themselves deeply in lo 
some one of the dear sisters. Do not allow yourself 
one else to believe that you can possibly fall in lo 
this engaging young lady — ^Miss Amelia Hoffman." 

'^ Miss Minster — ^let me assure you that no such- 
has ever entered the brain of your too volatile cousii 

" You are heart-whole at this moment V^ 

** I assure you that I am." 

" Eemain so. Miss Hoffman is not adapted to you 
your local or political position. When we go Soutii, 2 
be my dearest brother — our estates join — we shall h 
common interest, the welfare of our people. Your w 
be one with whom I can labor harmoniously, else th 
be heavier tasks for me, futile efforts and discord, and 
and mortification for you." 

" Well, my fair and sage counsellor ?" 

'' This, Miss Hoffman is not wanting in delicacy, but 
impulsive. You are not to make her believe that you 
her in any other light than a very nice young lady- 
she certainly is, and the friend of cousin Fan, wh 
ought to be." 

" ShaU I tell her so ?" 

" No — simple soul I But I have a talisman for yoi 
this ring of mine on your finger, and askj frankly tiial 
given by a young lady who loves you, and whom yc 
(I hope) and with it, you received her commands to 
one better than herself." 

" There I It looks splendid ! Shall I also say, j 
that the same yoimg lady is — ^my cousin Minnie ?" 

" Vexatious Harry I Do you promise to give hee< 
I iiave said P 
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. "I do, npon my ' most sacred honor/ — ^bnt let me comit tip 
the items. First, I am a very nice boy : second, I am not 

to fall in love with a charming third, I am not to allow 

a charming yonng lady to fall in love with me " 

^ Have done with nonsense. And pray excuse me — it was 
a great liberty, I know, bnt I could not let you hazard the 
risk of an engagement, with even the pretty and gifted 
Amelia — '• — , for I have other views for you.** 
" Ah I Pray in what direction do they lie V 
" Nay — ^not now — ^I cannot tell yon. But be very careful 
of my ring, it is of great value, and of your promise, which 
it seals." 

"Ay, now — ^I shall be eternally thinking of this invisible 
girl Pray, what shall I bring you, from the most remote 
comer of this jaunt, by way of having a palpable object in 
TiewP* 

"A pint of sand from the top of Mount Washington, to 
make rough surface for my card-baskets." 
" "Will you lend me the basket to bring it in V 
" The basket — ^it is not made yet." 
" Right I rU bring it in my hat." 

" Hum — ^you'd better, than to have a * brick' in it. But I 
hope I don't intrude ?" — and Fred Ounnison paused in the 
open door. " My young friend," he continued, with a flourish 
of his cane, " it's getting mighty near the time for us to set 
our faces toward * Shady-wood,' if we are to be a party to 
those elegant tourists. Up now, my boy — ^let's cut cable, 
and away." 

In the hall. Madam Ouilder took a lingering and fond fare- 
well of her only son, and the gay tourists sprang into the 
light vehicle, which was to convey them to Umberhurst — 
and I took up my duties as hostess. 

After a time, a moment came when I could not be missed, 
then I caught up my sun-hat, and ran down to Skye Cottage 
for a pleasant chat with Mistress Jessie about the wedding, 
and to Be% if she were much fatigued with ita ^leaaurea and 
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its toils, for it cannot be forgotten, that ks my friend and 
proteg6, she, with her excellent hnsband, must be honored 
gnests wherever I went. And, moreover, my Jessie's i?e«l 
merit — ^her childish beauty — the fresh new life which floated 
about her like a rosy cloud, would have secured her posiiaon 
with the great and the good. The good, surely, and nooe 
others, shall ever come near my darling. 

It was pleasant to be again going my household wa^ffi, 
afler the exhilaration of recent travel, and the bustle and ex* 
citement of cousin Fannie's wedding. 

I must allow myself a few days of repose, and then look tip 
an interesting personage, of whom I have nearly lost sight 

The grapes were ripening in the arbors, the fruits upon 
the trees, rare and choice vegetables in the garden— now 
were our busy days — packing, pickling, and preserving for 
winter use. Monica had ransacked every, cupboard and 
closet, and brought out countless jars of every variety of 
pattern, from the antique Dutch to the latest innovation of 
self-sealers, both glass and tin, and all of them scrupulously 
clean and sweet. Susan, Meta, and Eolia were as busy as 
bees amid all these luscious fruits, paring and preparing 
them for Monica's finishing touch — ^then, in filling and labelr 
ing said jars, and arranging them in their respective places. 
Dear Jessie gave most cheerful and efficient aid, for this pso^ 
vident care, for the bleak and barren season, being one of 
her dear delights. And farther, we found it better to pre- 
pare Jessie's winter stores along with those for my house- 
hold, it was both economical and labor-saving. When this 
was all done, Susan was duly sent down with a goodly share 
for her mother and Biddy Malone. * * * 

Then in the softest of twilight hours, when the sad-voiced 
whippowil dropped out his liquid notes to the listening air, 
or the harvest moon in her silver car, ploughed the blue 
ether — we, George and I, with Hemish and his beloved Jessie, 
walked in the upland boscage, heard the long winding trum- 
peirc&ll of the veery, the c\i\\:p\Ti^ oi \3a«i ka.ty-dids, and the 
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ick, startling cry of the screech-owl amid the boughs, and 
I great homed owl hooting from the treetops — ^heard the 
ok of silver water dropping from its rocky ledge, and he- 
ath these many voices, differing, yet not inharmonious, we 
ard the distant foot fall of those fairy hours wearing on into 
e purple silences of night — ^heard the falling of the fra- 
ant dews upon the waving grass and trembling leaves — 
ard the fine, inarticulate whisperings, ethereal, running 
3ng the electric wires connecting this sphere to the bright- 
ones beyond, and felt that one Creative, controlling Mind 
oke to us through them all. 

A letter from Mrs. Bovie informed me that she was now 
th her family at the old homestead, whither she desired 
) to come and pay her an early visit. This visit I had 
wish to delay. I should go over and spend a day, and 
nsin George proposed to accompany me. It was a drive 
some eight or ten miles, and therefore out of the question 
attempt — with such a burthen — its accomplishment with 
ponies, so Yoppa was directed to harness " Star" to a light 
m carriage, and after sending a request for Mrs. McGrcg- 
' to come up and keep my aunt company, we set forth. 
George drove as rapidly as consistent with our safety 
3ugh this picturesque and wildly beautiful country, scan- 
g with almost an artist's eye the various grades of gran- 
r — ^the effect of light and shade falling over the bold 
it of rugged rocks, or hiding away in little gem-like val- 
, then Hie small twinkling waterfall, dropping like strings 
pearls out of those rocky fastnesses and gliding away 
m to those green and silent meadows — ^then broke upon 
fragrant air the plaintive notes of the shy wood-bird, or 
sharp cry of the hawk, or the scream of the eagles in 
ir lofty eyrie — ^listening to these, glancing at various sub- 
ts of interest to us both, and om engrossing one — ^those 
miles fled by, all uncounted, and we halted in front of 
antique, yet not unpleasing abode of my excellent friend, 
1. Laura Bovie. 
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Hubert and Sammy were playing in the oonrt^ which hid 
once been a kind of cal-da-eac, but the side bnildingB which 
were lumbering and inconTenient, had been set baek^ aal 
the ground on which they stood, planted with yoong tnti 
and choice shrubs. This was a great improvement ammij; 
many lesser ones, for it opened a fine Tiew from the hosie*' 
room windows ; yet of all that had been done, no sii^le 
item had been allowed to take the patriardial air fiom tiia 
old homestead of the Bovies. 

The little boys espying us, came running to the gate, ' 
which had been newly painted along with the neat fence ei^ 
closing the green plat in front, and Sammy, clapping Us 
little hands, cried — 

"Mi so glad to see aunt Minnie V 

Hubert taking off his leghorn for a modest bow, told «8 Us 
mother was at home and he guessed had reckoned on seeing tn 
to-day. We now stood upon the broad " door-stone,'' and 
George unwittingly brought down the ponderous Dntdi 
knocker with a tremendous clang, and the heavy door wtt 
directly opened by Biddy, who greeted us with a courteiqr 
and a brightly smiling face, and a — 

" Flaze God, and I'm glad to see you. Miss Minnie, yoiAe 
more like a rose in the sunshine than ort I know of. If yorfB 
plaze to sit down on the sofy an wait a bit, I'll bring the nuB- 
tress directly." 

We had scarcely a minute to wait ere Laura came in and 
gave us a warm greeting. Mrs. Bovie was serene in her re- 
covered home-happiness, and assisted me to lay off my hcsb 
net and shawl with the easy affability of a heart at rest 
She told me she had returned from her western journey over 
a week since, and had, as she proposed, brought Huberft 
foster-mother, her good aunt Mercy, back with her. ~ 

And now Hubert re-entered the room, bringing the afore- 
mentioned lady, and said — 

" This is my other mother, Mrs. Waltermire ; if you please^ 
Misa Minnie." 
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The warm affection, the bright, glad spirit of the boy car- 
ied him throngh this introduction with such a pretty, child- 
Bh grace, as made his fond mother's face bright with a 
{rateful smile — and me, when I had finished my greeting — 
Diade me take the brave boy's hand within my own for a 
merry little talk. ^ 

Amit Mercy at once seemed to me like an old and familiar 
friend — ^her broad and ruddy face smiling beneath her tower- 
ing cap of snowy muslin with its flowing border, and sober- 
cobred ribbons, was a goodly sight to see. 

Mr. Bovie, always shy and undemonstrative, came quietly 
in, however, lookiag a ^heerftil welcome — ^talked with us of 
the incidents of our drive, the country through which it lay, 
and when we were rested from its fatigue, invited cousin 
George out to look at his farming, his cattle, horses, and 
&e face of the country around. 

Aunt Mercy told me of }jer home in the West, her labors 
md occupations, the wild state of the country when she 
went with her husband out there — they were but newly mar- 
ded then — and lastly, of the time when Laura had lived 
with her. Meantime Mrs. Bovie had left us to ourselves, 
and just as aunt Mercy had finished some of her little family 
histories — ^Hubert came to take us out to dinner. Our gen- 
tlemen could not have gone far, as they were already in the 
dining-room, and one could not but notice how much more 
social and ai home Mr. Bovie now seemed tiian at any other 
previous time in which I had known him. There were, doubt- 
less, various reasons for this. The shadow which had hith- 
erto overswept his daily life, since coming within my sphere, 
ftras now less observable, if not gone entirely. Now he 
avoided neither ttie questioning of my words or my eyes — 
a trait most agreeable for me to note. He spoke of his an- 
cestors and their sober habits— of his sons and their future 
— of his own present occupations, and happiness — and, look- 
bg toward IBs wife, met her smile, full of the grave sweet- 
oess of confident hope. 

12 
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not have delayed this act for an hour, but that I would not 
disturb the enjoyment of others. Then, as my inyitation to 
this pleasant little f6t6 was from Minnie, I could sooner make 
even a greater sacrifice, than occasion her a moments an- 
noyance. Good friends, I wish you all a very pleasant 
evening." 

I went with him outside tho portico, and then said— 

" Dear Fred, how do yoi^propose to make this ugly jannt 
across the country — on fcbt V 

" Ah, I had not g^ven a thought to this. Perhaps youTriH 
order John to provide me a horse T' 

" Most certainly^ I will ; and appropos to the case in band, 
here comes that valuable fixture with ' Bona' ready saddled 
to go to the iwstoflace." 

" John, /^ man," cried Fred, " have the goodness to 
transfer your hundred and seventy-four avoirdupois to the 
back of ' Star,' at the same time making ' Bona' over to me.'' 

" All right, sir." 

" Or, as you complain, John," I added, '* that ' Stan* is 
rather frisky, you can take one of the donkeys from Ibe I 
' draft' team." ■ 

** On my faith I will, Miss Minnie," the good natured dyke- 
man said, laughing — '' an 111 saddle Peepy — an if I speed 
not so airily, shell return me safe." 

A moment after, Fred Gunnison was dashing down toward 
the broad highroad, on his joyous errand. 

Henry and Belle had gone with Amelia to walk in the 
garden, and to see my flowers, and thence to the woodbine 
arbor overhanging the creek. 

Fan and I had some plans to mature. Then Belle and I 
were making and preparing numberless little articles for 
Fan's trosseau. Some of these would be deferred a little 
time, as we — that means those of my father's house, includ- 
ing Belle— were going, in little more than a week's time, to 
Niagara and the Lakes. 

So it was all settled, and my sweej^ouffii Fan would be 
married in a few weeks aft^x owt t^Hkci. 
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not have delayed this act for an hour, but that I would not 
disturb the enjoyment of others. Then, as my invitation to 
this pleasant little f6t6 was from Minnie, I could sooner make : 
even a greater sacrifice, than occasion her a moments an- 1| 
noyance. Good friends, I wish you all a very pleasant j 
evening." 

I went with him outside tho portico, and then said — 

" Dear Fred, how do yoivpropose to make this ugly jaunt 
across the country — on foot V 

*' Ah, I had not given a thought to this. Perhaps yon^ 
order John to provide me a horse T" 

" Most certainly^ I will ; and appropos to the case in hand, 
here comes that valuable fixture with ' Bona' ready saddled 
to go to the ifostoflSce." 

"John,ytoy man," cried Fred, "have the goodness to 
transfer your hundred and seveniy-four avoirdupois to the 
back of * Star,' at the same time making ' Bona' over to me.'' 

" All right, sir." 

" Or, as you complain, John," I added, " that * Stat* is 
rather frisky, you can take one of the donkeys from tbe 
' draft' team." 

" On my faith I will. Miss Minnie," the good natured dyke- 
man said, laughing — " an 111 saddle Peepy — an if I speed 
not so airily, shell return me safe." 

A moment after, Fred Gunnison was dashing down toward 
the broad highroad, on his joyous errand. 

Henry and Belle had gone with Amelia to walk in the 
garden, and to see my flowers, and thence to the woodbine 
arbor overhanging the creek. 

Fan and I had some plans to mature. Then Belle and I 
were making and preparing numberless little articles for 
Fan's trosseau. Some of these would be deferred a little 
time, as we — that means those of my father's house, indiid- 
ing Belle— were going, in little more than a week's time, to 
Niagara and the Lakes. ^^ 

So it was all settled, and my sweej^ou^ Fan would be 
married in a few weeks aft^x owt x^iftci. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

E interview between Fred and his grand-parents was 
touching. When it was over, at a late hour of the 
y he went np to that old chamber, which years ago had 
his, and dreamed over the scenes of his bo^^iood. 

an early honr in the morning, while the velvet hills 

yet robed in purple, he went forth from beneath that 

lliat had sheltered his mother in her deepest sorrow, 

lought her grave. 

in were his regrets — ^vain were his tears — ^worse than 

the perishable testimony he had gained of his father's 

f of life. Useless, all 1 

) knows it all now, dearest mother, a blessed saint in 

m. It may be that, looking out from the window of 

airest Mansion, she saw and felt the great love which 

ed her still — ^the sorrowful regrets — the heart-throbs — 

dly purpose which faltered not, but waiting, aspired to 

mion with her at last. 

i so the son held communion with the mother, even at 

rave. 

ars since, a plain and simple stone have been set up in 

iry of the father, at a later date, one for the mother. 

as Fred gazed upon these, something unusual, at last, 
ted his attention. 

the foot of the grave, set with great care, was an 
Dg-primrose, and at this early hour the pale yellow 
rs were still open, and looking like purest stars in that 
r spot — and, at the head, bending gracefully over the 

marble, w^s a wild woodbine — both had been recently 
nd kindly carecybr. 
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not have delayed this act for an hour, but that I would not 
disturb the enjoyment of others. Then, as my invitation to 
this pleasant little f6t6 was from Minnie, I could sooner make 
even a greater sacrifice, than occasion her a moment's an- 
noyance. Grood friends, I wish you all a very pleasant 
evening." 

I went with him outside tho portico, and then said — 

" Dear Fred, how do yoivpropose to make this ugly jaunt 
across the country — on foot V 

*' Ah, I had not given a thought to this. Perhaps yon^ 
order John to provide me a horse 7" 

" Most certainly^ I will ; and appropos to the case in hand, 
here comes that valuable fixture with * Bona' ready saddled 
to go to the ifostoflSce." 

" John, ymy man," cried Fred, " have the goodness to 
transfer your hundred and seventy-four avoirdupois to the 
back of * Star,' at the same time making * Bona' over to me.'' 

" All right, su:." 

" Or, as you complain, John," I added, " that * Stat* is 
rather frisky, you can take one of the donkeys from ibs | 
' draft' team." 

" On my faith I will, Miss Minnie," the good natured dyte- 
man said, laughing — " an 111 saddle Peepy — an if I speed 
not so airily, shell return me safe." 

A moment after, Fred Gunnison was dashing down toward 
the broad highroad, on his joyous errand. 

Henry and Belle had gone with Amelia to walk in the 
garden, and to see my flowers, and thence to the woodbine 
arbor overhanging the creek. 

Fan and I had some plans to mature. Then Belle and I 
were making and preparing numberless little articles for 
Fan's trosseau. Some of these would be deferred a little 
time, as we — that means those of my father's house, inclod- 
ing Belle — ^were going, in little more than a week's time, to 
Niagara and the Lakes. 

So it was all settled, and my sweej^onffii Fan would be 
married in a few weeks a^tex oxit T<M|ci« 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

[E interview between Fred and his grand-parents was 

touching. When it was over, at a late hour of the 

t, he went up to that old chamber, which years ago had 

his, and dreamed over the scenes of his boyhood. 

; an early honr in the morning, while the velvet hills 

I yet robed in purple, he went forth from beneath that 

that had sheltered his mother in her deepest sorrow, 

sought her grave. 

An were his regrets — ^vain were his tears — ^worse than 

the perishable testimony he had gained of his father's 

y of life. Useless, all 1 

e knows it all now, dearest mother, a blessed saint in 

en. It may be that, looking out from the window of 

fairest Mansion, she saw and felt the great love which 

•ed her still — ^the sorrowful regrets — the heart-throbs — 

oly purpose which faltered not, but waiting, aspired to 

mion with her at last. 

d so the son held communion with the mother, even at 

:rave. 

ars since, a plain and simple stone have been set up in 

Dry of the father, at a later date, one for the mother. 

, as Fred gazed upon these, something unusual, at last, 

ted his attention. 

the foot of the grave, set with great care, was an 
:ng-primrose, and at this early hour the pale yellow 
rs were still open, and looking like purest stars in that 
Y spot — and, at the head, bending gracefully over the 
J marble, was a wild woodbine — both had been recently 
kud kindly care^^r. 
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" When our ho&tess had finished these remarks, she roseBp, 
clapping the wristband she had been stitching, into her 
pocket, and said — ' Come, now, ladies, lay by your work, and 
we'll walk out to tea. It was all ready, but I had to have 
a little talk with Miss Anthony, for I thought she was 
going on rather too hard ; but lor, that's her way, so it don't 
signify. Miss Bovie, you set there, I've sot that chair for 
your husband, for raaabc hell be in. And, Miss Anthony, you 
set here by me.' 

" So we sat down to tea, my husband having sent wordtbat 
he should not return until a late hour. Assembled at tiie 
table, the conversation became general, much to my relief. 
* * An hour or so before Jane Ann left, she took me aside, 
to say — * Laury, I suppose you have other clothes as fine 
as those you have on. I should like to see them»' 

'* I proceeded at once to my trunk, opened it, and laid out , 
the contents before her greedy eyes. She looked over the 
lighter articles, then held up my purple silk that I had new 
to wear to Mrs. Elia Ann Best's large party, then my green 
and black Turk-satin that you know I wore to your aunt's, 
and met that splendid Miss Greenleaf and the beautifal Ar- 
abella. I had had it a year or so, but it was as fresh as 
ever. Then she said : * Have you any others V Yes, I told 
her ; here is a plain black silk hanging in my closet, that I 
wear more than I do the colored one. 

'*Jane Ann looked at this, and, can you believe it^ began 
whimpering about her scanty store of dress. 

" ' Now, true as I live, this faded gingham I have on is 
the best dress I have in the world, and you have three silks 
— and ribbons and caps, and my brother bought them a^l for 
you — ^but I've nobody to give me anything — and you with a 
gold watch — ^I declare it's wicked an' abominable — ^that's all 
fhe justice there is in this world. I declare if I don't wish I 
was dead.' And the tears began to pour down, and the sa- 
liva to nm round in the circle of her loose mouth. 

" 'Pray do not fret yotlrself, Jane Ann, I am going to give 
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yoa one of my silks, and you may havo your choice of the 

throe.' 
" ' Now reaU/y^ Laura — do you mean so V 
"* Certainly I do/ 

" She snatched up the purple, saying — ' What, this even V 

" * Yes, or any other you may choose.' 

"She turned it round and round — said — *I darsay the 
pnrple will spot, and as for black silks, they are as common 
as hops. This green Turkish satin looks well enough, but 
111 bet you a cookie it's as old as both the others put 
together.' 

" * I have had it the longest — but I wore it to a select party 
in Lexington Avenue, one evening, with that sweet, pretty 
collar and pink neck-ribbon, and my friend, the lovely Miss 
Minster, thought it looked beautiful.' 

" * Do you like it ?' Jane Ann quickly asked. 

" * I like it much — it is very becoming to me.' 

" ' Why, yes, it's a handsome color, and thick as a board — 
there is none round here like it — well, I choose this.^ 

" * You are welcome to the dress, and to this nice collar 
and pink neck-ribbon to wear with it ; and here, in this wee 
box, is a nice bosom-pin I bought in New York, to bring to 
you for a present.' 

" * Why, dear me, Laury, you are real good. I don't think 
I have a better fi-iend in the world. I shan't forget how 
good you are to me, in a hurry, no. Just to think of your 
giving me this house and farm, and these nice things — and 
that mean-spirited brother of mine, sneaking off to get shut 
of seeing me. Oh, Laury, I hope you will come out every 
year and make me a visit. I don't believe I have a better 

friend ' 

" ' Oh, pray say no more — ^I cannot tell what may befall 

now, let me fold up the dress— there, I'll wrap it in this 

handkerchief.' 

" * No, no, don't wrinkle that nice linen-cambric handker- 
chief—lay it in carefully and HI get a newspaper of tfty ten- 
ani?8 wife.' 12* 
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** This was assuming the proprietorship at an early d»y, 
to be sure, but the paper was brought, the bundle dooe up, 
and some maudlin words of affected affection told off— and 
Mrs. Anthony took leave, and then I could not suppress a 
sob of relief. Thanks to my good husband, I did not meet 
her again, for the next day we went away to my uncle Wal- 
termire's." 

" Dear Mrs. Bovie, what a trial you must have had— and 
Mrs. Anthony's fawning hypocricy was worse to endure than 
her spite and envy I was it not ?" 

'* It was truly." 

" Well, and those mysterious little agents which helped 
your pottage to its reputation of being haunted V* 

" The simplest things. Small wedges of hard wood driven 
into various cracks and crevices, in the darkest places, with 
a horse-hair drawn tightly between ; this catches every vi- 
bration of air, and moans on as if drawing sad tones from 
the passing wind." 

" How wildly sweet ! I will put some up in my sheep<»te 
among the hills, at Glenelvan. — Well 1" 

" I gave orders to have them all removed, — ^for, as the 
property is a free gift to Jane Ann — and justly her due— 
I wish her to have the peaceful enjoyment of it as long as 
she lives.*' 

" My dearest friend, I do believe you are one of the truest- 
hearted women in the world." 

" Ah, thank you, dear, I have not been tried in adversity 
to prove a reprobate." 

" I know your creed — whom the Lord loveth, he chasten- 
eih, this is also your consolation." 

Just as we had ceased speaking, the door opened, and aunt 
Mercy came hurrying in to say that an elegant and showy 
young lady had called and was seated in the best room. 

" Who is it — did she give her name ?" 

" Why, no, you dear creature, I did not ask her, I guess 
she'd think me pretty queer I^ 
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" Ah, no matter. We will now return to the house-room, 
and come, aunt Mercy, I want to introduce you, whoever it 
day be.'' We went forthwith, and there amid a cloud of 
Jace and rustling silk, and glittering jewels, and flowers and 
flowing ribbons, and shining jetty curls, and great black eyes, 
8at Miss Kate Slocum of Tarrytown. She rose with a ma- 
jestic air to return Laura's greeting. 

"Dear me, yes, very happy to see your aunt. I heard you 
lad brought back an old lady with you from the West, and 
'bought what a treat it must be to her to see a little dvUizoHon, 
' am visiting with mt friends here in your neighborhood — the 
^erplanks, very grand folks, these Verplanks, and thought I'd 
nake you a call. I should have 01972^ earlier, but I was out 
^Talking with Charley, splendid fellow, that Mr. Charles Ver- 
)lank, tho' I don't often waUc^ I generally orcler the carriage, 
rhen I'm at home, and that hateful creature would not let 
le come a minute soonep. And then I told him he should 
ome with me, and do you think I could get him to come I 
ot a step, and what do you think he said, that he should be 
ored to death, sitting up in the house a whole afternoon to 
alk to the ladies. Oh, mi — ^his impertinence. But he is the 
leverest of young gents^ is Charley. And Miss Minster, too, 
rhat a surprise I I am really, yes, a fortunate to meet so 
aany of me friends." 

We replied as best we could, and the young lady began 
untie her hat and lay oflf her shawl. Laura came to the 
escue. 

" Miss Katie, I am glad to have seen you, glad that you 
ailed, but as I have company, to-day, with whom I am 
bout to part for a long time, oblige me by deferring your 
isit until to-morrow, when I will wait on you with great 
leasure, for I am expecting we shall yet be famous friends." 

" Ob, just as you like," Miss Kate replied, not wholly con- 
ealing her chagrin, "but I used to like to pick berries 
^here they were the thickest. Going away, indeed I Now, 
[iss Minster, I guess you are goili^ to get married — do you 
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own to the * soft impeachment,' '' she said, turning to me with 
a light giggle. 

" That is my present expectation, certainly/' I answered in 
the same tone as if I had said — " I am going home to-nigbt'* 

" Well, now, if I ever seen any body own up so clear." 

" And what I lose, will bo another's gain,'* Laura said, 
smiling, " so I must be reconciled '' 

" Thafs so ! Now, to come right to the point, I passed a 
couple of gents crossing the meadows, and the handsome 
one I guess was your Southern beau." 

Then Laura spoke very kindly and said — 

. " The younger was Mr. Guilder of North Carolina. Bat, 

pray, Miss Katie, do drop that rude designation. Never say 

g&nJts, it is the broadest vulgarism — indeed, rather than iise 

such a term, I would, like St. Paul, say men and breUiren.^ 

" Oh, thank you, but during me recent visit to Piladelfy, I 
went with the genteelest folks, so I ort to know what is po- 
lite. I took nothing but me very best clothes there and drest 
in silk every day. They never say my as you do, except they 
say ' Oh, mi,' but always ^ wcself, me things, me bed or me 
dawsets. But 'praps Mrs. Bo vie has taken her cue from her 
friend and crony. Miss Minster, who I hear has spent a whole 
year in England, and 'praps learnt her manners there. Ton 
see I speak my mind." 

" My dear young lady," I then rejoined, '* do not be offend- 
ed with what was done from real kindness. Mrs. Bovie 
surely proves herself a friend by her attempt to mend a fault 
And for myself, for the formation of my own manners, I am 
indebted to my estimable mother and the later companion- 
ship of my father." 

" Ha, ha 1 I should like to see mommy teaching me ! 
Then, bless your heart, she has no time — when she ain't fix- 
ing for parties, she is drove to death with her dressmaker and 
plain seam^fer. And poppy, it's rare I see him out of the 
brewery. Heigh-ho I ladies, I cannot possibly stay another 
minute." And after turning her costly bracelets, so as to 
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bring the cluster of brilliants into full view, she snatched 
out her watch and counted off the time. 

" To-morrow, then, about three, I shall expect you, Miss 
Katie." 

" Yes-mam, if I can possibly get away from those Ver- 
planks, they do hang onto me so— and really, my good Mrs. 
Bovie, — now you must not be oflbnded with me if I take on 
a fashionable air— I really am going about with the very 
genteelest people all the time. And so good afternoon, 
ladies — ^good afternoon P 

Then the cloud of silk, flowers, lace, ribbons, curls, black 
eyes, cologne,, and affectation, passed away. 

" I should like to know where that young woman was 
raised," aunt Mercy said, with a good natured laugh, as soon 
as the outer door closed upon our dashing visitor. " Now, 
Laura, any attempts of yours to improve that individual will 
be like pouring water on a gandei-'s back." 

" She is so entirely oiPd over with self-conceit, you think,'' 
Laura added, seeing that aunt Mercy was heartily amused. 

" We need some patience and much grace in our unavoid- 
able intercourse with some people. I once met this young 
person in the cars, and have ever since regretted the un- 
lovely and resentful spirit which, at the time, possessed me, 
and which I rnanifested in return for her over-forwardness in 
addressing me. But, oh, a great grief had overswept me, 
and its shadow lay darkly upon my soul. But, Miss Kate 
Slocum has doubtless some excellent traits of character, 
which you, dear Mrs. Bovie, will find time and occasion to 
develop." 

" I shall seek both time and occasion if she becomes a 
neighbor of mine, an event not unlikely to happen — since, 
however aristocratic and old-familyi^A the Verplanck's may 
be, they will need the large fortune of the rich brewer's 
daughter to build up theirs, which has long since showed 
signs of decay." 

" And the rich brewer will think Charles Verplanck, Esq., 
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a great match for his only daughter. And with all this 
wealth and young Verplanck for a coadjutor, who shall esti- 
mate the good you may accomplish. As his wife, she will 
naturally be ambitious to attain to more mental cultivation, 
and it is plain she will take you at once for a model in most 
things, and, I doubt not, she may at length become as agree- 
able in manner, as she is really good at heart. We must 
not always love people for what they are, but for what they 
may become. There are certain fruits which, in a state d 
unripeness, no one could praise." 

" Persimmons, for one 1" ejaculated aunt Mercy, with a 
mischievous wink at Laura, and then yielded herself up to 
her foster-son and loving little Sammy, who had entered the 
room within the last few minutes. Laura and I soon followed 
the merry trio to the new bee-palace, and after a minute in- 
spection of the little workers, diverged off into the gardens, 
the grounds — then out of these, along the hillside to a clear 
brawling brook, and by the side of this, reclining beneath a 
wide-spreading hemlock, we found the gentlemen — ^Bovie and 
Guilder — ^listlessly enjoying the lovely Italian afternoon. 

Listless and dreamy, I had supposed, but' I was mistaken, 
it had been spent by them in earnest discourse on the busi- 
ness of every day life — the momentousness of the present, 
with the promise of the future. 

The future I with me a word of power. The past is with- 
in my hand, to mend or guage my ways withal. The 
future I The untrodden path o'er which I go. And there 
may be many a small, glistening serpent hidden beneath 
flowers, waiting to sting me. But let their envenomed fangs 
but touch me, and I grind that starry head beneath an iron 
heel. The future I in it I have a life to live, and a work 
to do. I may faint, but I shall never fail — I may be weary, 
but never weak — I may forbear, but I shall never succumb ; 
and though I may defy, I will never aggress. 

He, who said, " I do my Father's work," gave me also a 
work to do. Ignorance, sVotVvfwliv^sa, sin, and all manner of 
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evil and wrong doing, is but violence done to our human ni^ 
tare. These I will repel and drive from out the land, these 
all being the allies of our mortal foe, having encroached 
«pon our fair domain. These shall be driven forth from 
among my people, and I will command the wilderness and 
waste places to blossom as the rose. 
In this work, I am aided by a unity of powers whose 

strength has never yet been computed stronger than life, 

as enduring as eternity. In my earlier yeais, was granted 
to me the perception of love, the Divine element — and jus- 
tice, retribution or eternal justice. And it is my creed that 
these govern, control, and harmonize the world. 

I had talked much with my friend, my bien aime, on these 
things, and had my hopes of great success strengthened in 
finding him not adverse to my aims and beliefs. 

So I was glad to know that this most beautiful, most glo- 
rious day had not been wasted in idle dreaming — ^but had 
been harvested in noble schemes and profitable talk. 

Having gained permission to enter within their charmed 
circle, we sat down upon the ridgy greensward, and listened 
to the babbling of the brook. * * I shall not now tell you 
what the brook said — ^but its musical murmur, then a wilder 
wail, and then again and again repeated, gave golden glimp- 
ses of the spirit of a wildly-sad song that I would some 
day clothe in words — ^but not now. 

When the shadows lay like giants prostrate and motion- 
less upon the earth, we together retraced our steps, the chil- 
dren running on before us, then lagging behind, now and 
then dashing off to pluck a bright flower, or to capture a 
mammoth grasshopper, and ever returning to us to exhibit 
tibeir trophies. Entering the house, Mrs. Bovie left us in the 
parlor, and went out to make the tea — while I escaped up to 
a guest-chamber to repair the havoc made by those frolick- 
some zephyrs who had hidden among my frills, and tost my 
truant curls about my face in perfect madness. 

The views from these windows were fine — ^passing my 
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powers of description — ^rand — ^lofty — sublime— as they are 
ever and alway among these Highlands of the Hudson. I 
was glad for Laura that she was at last sheltered from her 
great sorrow in such a noble home — for the children to grow 
up amid scenes of sudi beauty and sublimity — ^I was glad 
for more things than I could express. 

At last I was roused from my reverie by a little tap at the 

door the darling Hubert had come to take me down to 

tea. * * * 

We sat long at this graceful and delicious repast — ^wind- 
ing up the various little threads of talk of what had gone 
before and what was yet to come, for it was long, very long, 
ere we might hope to meet them again. 

Well, and indeed we must go. There were good words to 
be said to the faithful and warm-hearted Biddy — words of 
kindness and promises of an affectionate remembrance to aunt 
Mercy, words of cheer and of reciprocal regard with dear laxt- 
ra, numberless kisses for the children, then a cordial grasp of 
the father's hand — and we were awayl flying along the well- 
worn highroad, for the shadows of evening were gathering 
fast. The moon rose high over many a rugged peak, parted 
the darkling boughs and showed us her beaming face as she 
smiled down into the silent vallies, we meantime keeping 
on our rapid course over hill and dale, and down through 
many a wild ravine — sometimes holding grave converse, 
oftener listening to the many voices of night — ^fair Luna still 
beaming, still swelling and rising higher in the blue ethei^ 
till we seemed lapped in her glorious aura as we at last en- 
tered within the now silent gates of Glenelvan. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 

" LeaTes have their time to fall — and flowers to wither. — ^^ 

Autumn was slowly passing — tl>e tinted leayes, like the 
lectic bloom on beauty's cheek, growing brighter as its close 
irew near. The bridal tour had been made, and Fannie was 
spending the intervening time at home with her mother, be- 
Tore going down to the metropolis for the winter, the great 
commercial metropolis, whither her hasband had already 
^one to resume his business there. 

Belle glanced in upon us like a sunbeam — ^but she would 
not leave Umberhurst while they yet had Fan to enjoy. And 
now I received a package of letters from Haidee and Leono- 
ra, many and brilliant — oh, joy I Haidee hoped, almost 
promised to be with me at Glenelvan before winter set in. 
[ had written to her, to Leonora, and to my uncle, inviting, en- 
treating, at last commanding their presence at my marriage, 
virhich would take place in the first month of winter. 

Haidee, I knew, ardently desired to be with me, to see me, 
to be present at an event of so much interest to all connect- 
8d with my father's house — and, again, there were many 
&nd strong reasons for her wishing to decline a visit to Glen- 
&lvan altogether. Some of these I knew, others I guessed. 
But, I would take no denial ; my wish, my will, was stronger 
than her prejudices or her objections. Then, my uncle would 
not cross me in this, for he loved me most sincerely. 

My friend and betrothed had now been absent many weeks, 
having left us on the day after my visit to Mrs. Bovie — ^left us 
br a northern journey to the Canadas, with a view to visit- 
ng Provincial cities and going away up the darkly flowing 
Jaguaney, the cold grim-coasted, rock-beetled Saguaney. He 
lad gone in quest of sc^ence^ a science all too little studied 
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or understood — that of Government. He Lad studied va- 
rious theories, had noted the results of various cliques and 
cammarillas, and the longer established national gOTem- 
ments. 

He was from henceforth to be a ruler in a wide house, tiie 
head of a large family. In his own land, in the sunny South, 
in the house his fathers had builded, he would not peril his 
happiness by an unskillful, unjust or otherwise bad govern- 
ment, thus incurring the merited censure of his chosen J^t 
companion, who, he learned, had wisely ruled and ordered her 
father's house since the close of her sixteenth summer. 

I had a definite idea of his household management, as 
also of his estate, fur he had told me of the waste and in- 
dolence, of undeveloped resources, and habitual improvi- 
dences. All this must be changed. But alone, he was iflk" 
potent to work out the great good he could foresee might 
accrue from our united efforts. A woman's, ay, a wife's 
hand clasped within his own, were needful to him, in toil- 
ing up this steep ascent. But this, oh, this had been my 
chosen field of labor. I would cheerfully join my life to his, 
for he had a true and earnest soul. The work of the Mis- 
sionary, on my own native soil, had charms for me beyond 
any other. Civilization in its best and highest sense would 
be the great study of my life. The new people to whom 1 
was soon going should be the objects of my tenderest and 
most vigilant care. They should be taught the arts and 
sciences of refined life, pure morals, a definite and correct 
dialect. They were, I knew, both from history and observa- 
tion, possessed of a deep religious feeling — this should not 
be merely an impulse and a sentiment, but a living princir 
pie. Their religion should be made manifest in actual deeds, 
rather than expended in devotional feeling. 

Teachers, books, pictures, various ornamental work, ma- 
chinery, these, and not these alone, would be my aids in devel- 
oping the intellect of my people. I should toil for and with 
tbem. 
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Instead of all this, I well knew, had I chosen, I could have 
lain in the lap of luxury, garlanded with roses, with never a 
thorn, to show, fanned by the soft breath of flattery, lulled 
by the sweet songs of adulation, until my vain conceit had 
overgrown my many gifts and capacities and obligations. 
To live thus would be to moulder, to die, to rot. Bah I One 
iQight better be a lizzard and so escape responsibility. 

We were almost daily receiving visits from our numer- 
ous friends — dear friends, old and familiar friends — friends 
iving afar off, friends living near, friends returning from 
)r setting out on long journeys. These pleasant reunions 
rave my father evident satisfaction. lie said he had had 
rreat joy in the bright promise of my youth — greater in 
tiy maturing womanhood. Among the many, came one for 
?hom I held especial regard, whom I loved and venerated, 
fadam Cadwallader of Philadelphia. 

The madam, with her brother Penquite Chalkley and his 
;ood wife, were on a journey to Indiana, the last-mentioned 
idy having a " concern" to visit the Friends there. 

" Ah, I cannot tell thee, dear Rebecca hath not acquaint- 
d ns with the import of the words given her to speak — thee 
nows, Minnie, it is not the custom to proclaim a message 
y the way — ^yet, it is a matter of conscience with us to go 
rith her — sure, she hath somewhat to say to those distant 
'riends. And I am well pleased that our way was opened 
ere, for my spirit hath greatly desired to have some com- 
lunion with thee, my dear child." 

"Dear madam— dear friend, I should say ; I am only too 
lad that Mrs. Chalkley's ' concern' was dated sufficiently 
arly for you to reach my father's house while I am yet 

re." 

" Ah, sure 1 thou wert ever a mirth-loving child. And not 
line of care do I find in this weri-remembered face. Now, 
3 I hold these small, but ever-busy hands in mine, looking 
ito thy holy and beautiful eyes, and thy sweet, fair fore- 
ead, and meet and measure the purity of tVvj TXiO\3A3\^ 1 1^^ 
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with the clear light of inspiration, the stainless pag€S of 
thy bright young life." 

" Oh, my dearest friends— I open my eyes day by day upon 
God's holy light, with my soul filled with thanksgiying that 
He hath lent me a guard of his holiest angels, to watch, to 
keep, and to protect me on evei^ side/' 

" Thou, dearest child of a sainted mother I Bom of perfect 
harmonies-^thou wilt never forfeit thy heavenly inheritaDce^ 
but will enter upon it here on earth." 

At one time, during this brief visit, being left alone wiik 
Mrs. Chalkley, I drew from her the remaining part of the 
story of those two forlorn and most hopeless maidens, of te 
East Indies, who had been confided, when they were chiUr 
ren, to the care of those treacherous, grasping, and avaridom 
Weedons. 

" Ah, sure — ^Pia and Tsinney 1 How well do I remmbtf 
those helpless victims of inordinate selfishness, and— J 
cannot speak this terrible word. Well, as long as moocf 
and rich goods came annually, these Weedons flourished in 
pomp and pride, served and waited on by these rightful 
heirs to the estate from which these robbers drew a riotous 
living. At last this old sea captain, to whom was confided 
the business of transmission, was missed from the port, and ^ 
no cause was ever ascertained for his non-arrivaL AD 
search and investigation proved fruitless, the whole thing 
remains wrapt in impenetrable mystery, the clue having, 
with him, dropt from these pirate-hands. Slowly, and not 
altogether imperceptibly, these ill-gotten gains melted away, 
until what remained of the family, for many of these were 
dead, came to absolute indigence. Too cowardly to bear up 
under honest poverty — ^too indolent for thrifty labor — ^filled 
full of all sorts of pernicious ideas about genteel idleness, 
and the edat of great riches, they sank like lead when this 
STOLEN plank was withdrawn from underneath them. Poor, 
pitiable objects 1 at last they met with a just retribution. 
Each and every memTaei o£ this family were at last driven 
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for ficanty subsistence to odd jobs, ana coarse and meniai 
day-service, until given up to a listless and dubious life ; 
tbey were at last looked after and supported as town-paapers. 
^re 1 That is the end, and miserable enough too.'' 

" Yes, truly 1 but this must have been long, very long 
Jigo, before the words which say — * Thou shalt in no wise 
tofibr sin upon thy neighbor/ were accepted as a command. 
And Pia and Tsinney V^ 

"Ah, sure I Thankless toil, and the great want of their 
lives, kindness and home-ties, added to an uncongenial cli- 
Biate, brought premature old age — tliey dropt down into an 
obscurity, whose depth no plummet of the Cliristian benevo- 
lence of tkat region, has ever yet sounded. They were of a 
piXMScribed race.'' 

" Proscribed — ^yes, and all their human rights set at 
ikaught * How is the mighty fallen 1' Some one sagtly re- 
i&arks — ' None, save a free people, can serve an apprentice- 
ship for freedom.' " 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

It was upwards of a month since my friend and beloved bad 
parted from me, and bat two letters from him had reached 
me in this long interval. I was not surprised — ^I had not re- 
quired even these. Neither would I allow this to give me ft 
modicum of unrest, knowing well that in fhose distant Pro- 
vinces, where the Past sits brooding over the Present, and 
the spirit of repose lies like a fleecy mantle over the great 
body of social life — little of stirring incident or the march 
of improvement is felt or known, and the " Royal Mails** are 
slow and uncertain. 

Meta and Eolia had given the last finishing touches to the 
pretty dresses they were to wear on the approaching great 
occasion, and Susan was still busier than ever with the 
coming events. I had wished to have Arabella Greenleaf at 
Glenelvan, at said time, but this could not be — she was now 
in Rome, studying and working at her chosen profession. 
She was an artist — a sculptor. 

Winter had set in with its keen and bracing atmosphere, 
it was the second day of December, and the seventh had 
been named for my bridal-day, on which would be made a 
marriage-feast for the sole heiress of Glenelvan, as one might 
say, the last of the Minsters. 

I had spent much of this day with good Monica, for aD 
unacknowledged to herself — she was overshadowed with a 
vague dread of some untoward event, and strove to keep me 
near her, as if she felt that her great love fot me and bar 
veneration for my house, could ward oflf impending evfl. 
And as if the subject was constantly in her mind, she several 
times alluded to the bridal-morn of my aunt Engelborg-* 
" our Engel," she called her—" We tboaght it the greatest 
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day — but, ob, such an ending — the saddest wc had known 
then l" 

And then my good Monica gave a kind of convulsive sob, 
for her mind reverted quickly to our Mildred's marriage, and 
kr lost Katrine. The question was trembling on my lips 
to ask this faithful friend, what was this mystery overhang- 
ing my aunt Engelborg, and to beg her to reveal it to mo. 

But why not ask my father, or my aunt Guilder ? If they 
were willing that I should ever learn her history, they were 
the more fitting persons to relate it to me. Evidently, they 
were not, at least, not yet — well, I can wait. So, I put the 
thought away, and turned with new interest to Monica's 
household cares. 

Hooked over her housekeeping books, and though I had long 
inown that Monica was fully competent to keep and settle 
all these accounts, which she did punctually and thoroughly 
at the New Year, it was still a great satisfaction to her to 
deceive my just approbation. 

It was evening. I was sitting in my own apartment, a 
bright fire was burning in the grate, and • the twilight shad- 
ows were playing upon the walls, flitting over the ceiling 
and hiding in the corners. I had for the last two hours been 
busy with my pen, and had finished a few fancy sketches to 
leave, for my father, to fill and amuse a leisure hour when I 
should be with him no longer. 

There was a little knock, and the door was opened, and 
Meta, with her calm, sweet face, pale with excitement, only 
waited to say — " Miss Minnie, your papa has sent for you — 
in the parlor," and disappeared. 

I lingered not uor waited, but rose and went down to meet 
whatever might betide. I reached the hall, the door of the 
great drawing-room was open, and there in all the pride and 
splendor of her glorious beauty, my Haidee stood revealed. 
An instant only she gazed upon me, and then her arms were 
about me, her kisses upon my forehead, and her fast falling 
tears upon my oheeks. Her great and passionate nature 
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would not be stinted to a formal and elegant greeting, and 
there were none but loving eyes to see— so her soul bad its 
freedom. 

When her ecstacy had somewhat subsided, she murmured 
in that full and sweetly modulated voice, peculiarly her own, 
never for a moment taking her glorious eyes from me— 

" My Minnie, star of my life, my gem, the great deep shall 
not divide us, nor the heavens hide thee from me.'' 

And then I found space and words to return the caresses 
which my heart so warmly prompted. A breath, a receding 
step, drew my mo^nentary glance aside, and cousin Heniy 
was quietly slipping away from the room. He had beea 
reading, ensconced in his favorite seat behind the drapery, 
at the remote end of the drawing-room. He would not, in 
these first moments of our reunion, divide even a thongfat 
with us. But, he had had a glimpse of the great soul of my 
Haidee, had learned more of her real self than he might 
have done in hours — ay, days, of pleasant talk and gay r^ 
artce. But, I quickly became conscious that some attention 
was due to my uncle Hastings and my cousin Leonora, who, 
with my father, were seated on a luxurious lounge within 
the warm radiance of the glowing fire. Just as this thought 
dawned upon me, my aunt Guilder came in, and was at onoe 
presented. The greeting between these, my family relations, 
who had hitherto been total strangers to each other, was 
very cordial, and overflowing with kind enquiries and most 
generous wishes for mutual happiness and good. Ah, these 
old fashioned and stately manners ever had a charm foe me. 

My cousin Leonora was tall and fair, always lady«like, and 
had now an air of queenly grace, suited well to her exquis- 
ite beauty. The hall-clock told our unbelieving ears that an 
hour had gone by, at the same moment Meta came to an- 
nounce supper. Cousin Leonora accepted the grave court- 
esy of my father, in being led out — ^uncle Hastings gave hit 
arm to Madam Guilder, and, at the same moment, Haidee 
and I were joined by cousin Henry, and it was then my 
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grateful office to present this tall, handsome, mirth and mis- 
chief4oving, but most excellent youug geutlcman, to my no- 
ble Haidee. 

He was at once grave and courtly, and with the most 
diarming nalvetd, placed himself between us at tabic. * * 

On the following day, Leonora went with our uncle Hast- 
bxgB to Umberhurst^ to give her family a joyful surprise — 
while Haidee and I sought out some of our old haunts, and 
dreamed bright dreams for the future. I had given timely 
notioe to Joha to take those ponies to a distant hamlet, 
among the hills — ^to have them well and constantly cared 
for — ^but, on no account must they be brought back during 
Miss Hastings' stay at Glenelvan. 

Then we sat together in the spacious guest chamber, fur- 
nished with every comfort and luxury that this favored child 
of affluence could desire, warmed and illumined with a 
mellow b'ght from lamps with shades of alabaster, and from 
the farther side of the chamber was heard the soft and sil* 
very fall of perfumed water from an artificial fountain, and 
while her jeweled fingers ran over the quivering strings of 
her guitar^ I made many and earnest inquiries after the 
beautiful ** La Philegra.^ 

The bosom of my Haidee heaved with a gentle sigh to the 
memory of her dear and faithful friend. Then she said — 

** Oh, my Phillis, my darling La Philegrae, how my selfish 
heart rebelled at parting from her« She was good — I loved 
her and she is happy« She was thought one of the most 
beautiful women in Paris, and during her brilliant career, 
has always surrounded herself with an atmosphere of moral 
purity of as delicate texture as that in which move and 
breathe our most honored and beautiful women of England. 
She has an ambitious spirit, but a most loving heart, and 
wears her honors with dignity and grace, as the Baroness Do 
LonguiL" 

^ Ah, married at last, and happily ?" 

*' Ye% happily and proudly. The Baron DeLonguil is of 

13 
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an ancient family, has sufficient wealth to sustain tl 
with dignity — a little past middle age, of most affab 
ners and noble presence." 

" And she loves him ?^ 

" Most truly, I think. His first Baroness was of nob 
-^not beautiful ; of frail and delicate health, and diet 
She left two young children, pale, slender girls, wh 
present Baroness, with her warm heart and mother 
is nourishing into a degree of health. And this u 
love for his little orphans, has won the highest re 
the father, as truly as her beauty and grace elicited 
admiration. I do believe this fine old gentleman t< 
gards his young Baroness as an angel sent to him ri 
of Heaven P 

" Ah, tell me this often, my Haidee, it is so plea 
hear. I have always felt that such radical goodnei 
cognized, and in a good measure, rewarded even 
earth." 

" Evidently. For our lovely Baroness has two of t 
beautiful children, ever folded to mortal mother^s bos 

" Indeed f Oh, my Haidee, thou art a true ' 
with heart and soul attuned to the full harmonies oi 
feet life. You make a fairy tale of this little family 
Pray go on." 

" Her eldest, her brave and beautiful boy of thre< 
his round cheeks dimpled and rosy, his fragrant mc 
of the echoes of childish laughter, his bright flashii 
twinkling like stars, is not only the pride and delig 
also, the only son of that ancient house ; and this 
such promise, the little Francis Phillip, will be t 
Baron De Longuil." 

" And the baby ?" 

" Ah, yes, the baby is the prettiest, sweetest, dea 
tie bijou, — a little earth-bom angel, and her name 
nee Josephena. She is now nearly four months ol 
ejcB have a grave expression, as if studying the m 
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that sarround Iier, and her pretty mouth is just budding 
its rosy smiles. When I saw her first, she numbered 
so many weeks, and was lying like a young cygnet in 
;radle of down." 

Fhe Baron does not reside permanently in Paris V 
}h, no ; he has a fine estate in the south of France, 
her we, — ^papa, cousin Leonora, and I, — were invited, 
where we spent the month of September. But he met 
rst in Paris, at a ball given at the Tuilleries. Our 
tiful proteg6 was a new star in that galaxy of beauty. 
was presented as Miss Williams, the daughter of an 
rican officer, now deceased, and the friend of the Prin- 
De Hasting, (for so these Parisians read my lineage and 
!,) and was at once honored with the flattering title of 
rt6, * queen of night.' The Baron DeLonguil, an eligi- 
latch for even a lady of rank, was deeply enamored of 
eautiful ' Astart^,' and came within a brief space of 
and asked her hand in marriage. A mutual attach- 
had in the mean time grown up ; we had no obstacles 
pose to their union, so papa gave a graceful assent, an 
nt trosseau, and a pretty little dowry of some five 
and francs, and the marriage was celebrated at the 
f the month." 

[ow charming 1 My Haidee, you must be very happy, 
jw of what your interest in your protege has done for 
» 

am. But she loved me, — ^held me in her bosom when 

3 a poor desolate little maiden." 

ras thinking of that sad hour, when I parted from my 

cousin on Uie piazza at Umberhurst, when her aching 

was gathered in those kindly encircling arms, and so 

silent ; but I was presently recalled by Haidee's pleas- 

jnes. Doubtless her mind reverted to the same, and 

ed it unwise for either to linger amid those saddest 

)ries. 

;uty Minnie dearest, you must certainly be amused at 
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this idea of my fabnloos birth, sometimes regarded as a vi* ■ 
qneen of the East ; and the least allowed me is, that I mi i 
a foreign princess, by marriage allied to the house 4 s 
Hastings." 

" My dearest, in earlier days I called yon my bird of the 
tropics, now, yon are my Zenobia, my queen of the East^ 
confessed. And this affluent birth has its advantages^ rf 
means, vnU, and influence, which my Haidee will use fi» 
good.** 

*' Assuredly, most beautiful priestess " 

" I would now ask after the welfare of the good-heartsd 
and very handsome Sarah Williams, late of Umberhurst) 
who, as I learned from a letter of yours, had arrived safelj 
in England.'' 

" Ah I that splendid creature I But she was a protegi of 
yours.*' 

" Oh, no, I concede all the honor to aunt Frances." 

" As you please, my angel. I only wish she had been <»e 
of mine. Did you not tell me that this noble creature, stint' 
ed in all the good gifts of life in the house where she was 
bom, possessing a half-birthright, toiled to the last to sustain 
its imbecile mistress ?" 

" Yes, my Zenobia, that is true." 

" That was well — ^that was great. Miss Williams arrived, 
by the grace of God, safely in England, was met by her sis- 
ter, the Baroness DeLonguil, who bestowed upon her eveij 
mark of affection. Sarah could only speak English then, 
and the Baroness at once procured a French teacher for to, 
and soon after an Italian, with both of whom she made good 
progress. The French she had to commence speaking im* 
mediately, that being the language spoken in the Baron's 
family." 

" And now ?" 

*' And now to conclude, as the books say, the last week of 
our visit to this old Baronial Hall, was enlivened by cele- 
brating the nuptials of ihe distinguished looking Iflifa Wit 
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Hams and Captain Boileaa of the French naval serrice — ^iho 
Ixridalpair leaving at. an early day for Paris. The newly 
ttiade and happy husband' to take command of one of the 
Emperor's ships bonnd for the coast of Africa, whither he 
has already gone, taking his lovely wife with him." 

** Our handsome Sarah has made a brilliant marriage — ^I 
tmst it may be as happy. She was high-spirited, very hand- 
some, very witty, a faithful friend and a virtuous woman — 
Bhe rendered good for evil, up to a point of magnanimity. 
With her tendenoies and aims she will doubtless continue this 
|nt)gres8ion both intellectually and socially, for she has fine 
endowments. You have made me most happy tnth this good 
news. But your mantel-clock admonishes n^ of the flight 
of time. Good night, my queen. Fair be your virgin dreams 
and your pillow fanned by the silvery wings of heaven's 
whitest angels." 

" Gk)od night, thou dearest, sweetest Minnie. Sleep thou, 
fol<M wiHun the fragrance of thy great and noble thoughts, 
my lovely guelder-rose." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The fifth 1 Cold, bleak, blustering, wild winter 1 The fifth 1 
two days only — ^the bridge thrown from the past to the gold- 
en bights of my bridal mom I It was many days sioce I 
had heard from my betrothed. We had breakfasted, andoadi 
had gone their several ways. In the kitchen, good Monica 
was going Ibrward according to her wont — slow and ordef- 
ly, but surrounded by a tronp of most merry maidens, whom 
Jnan very gallantly called her " Light Infantry," six in nam- 
ber — ^Bettine, Miss Hastings^ maid, and Mistress Jessie's J&^ 
having gained permission to enter upon Monica's list for tb^ 
day, and cake, pies, and all manner of pastry, boiled hams 
and tongue were in their several states of preparation for 
the great day. In the midst of all, Hamish, (the Qaelic for 
James,) came in to ascertain how many dozens of game 
would be required — ^he would go directly to bring them from 
the woods, leaving them at the English cottage for Mistress 
Dunn, with the help of Biddy Malone, would in good time 
have them ready for the spit. 

In the line of domestic fowls, in their choice and varietyi 
John had really outdone all his previous efforts, and of these 
the large number already displayed in the larder were a 
goodly sight to see. There were turkies, ducks, goslings, 
guineas, and the fattest and plumpest of chickens. These 
were laid along on one side of the larder, and showed en- 
tirely to farmer John's satisfaction. On the opposite side 
the choicest beef of Glenelvan was brought to view, cut into 
huge roasts and arranged in double rows, and row above 
row, ready for distribution on the morning of the wedding- 
day, to every poor family for miles around, each individual 
favor or donation, as fine of fibre, as rich in flavor as those 
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irt for the marriage-feast And along with these, fifty 

)f wheat were to be apportioned — Hamish and Yoppa 

le personages deputed to perform this grateful office of 

ition — McGreggor carrying his check-book, in which 

) registered the name of even the most obscure of the 

ly on the receipt of the aforementioned gratuity, to 

uy possible mistake. 

lorvey of the kitchen and larder being completed, 

^or took his order for the game, and was about de- 

, but stopt to address Juan. 

^ou would like a turn in the woods, just now, I can 

you a bit of lively sport, for I hit upon the track of 
vay over in the north glen, this mom." 
eed, that would be right cheery, sure, and tliank you. 
•ur companion for the day.'' Juan made answer most 
y, and instantly prepared to set forth. * * * It 
ining, that pensive hour when the rainbow tints of 
ig day fringe the hem of the gloaming — the hum of 
!e softly subsiding into a scarcely heard, undefined 
— ^in my own room I sat — alone. I had refrained from 
[ling the heavy drapery of the windows as if thus in 
lysterious way to retard the approaches of night, 
bd grown to weeks since I had heard a syllable from 
'ved — my bien-aime, and though but one short day 
iting on my bridal-morn, and though papers of the 
: moment were yet to be written and signed before I 
ye my plighted hand in marriage, I felt well assured 
would be as I could wish. No doubting thought 
squiet me — no fear ruffle the placid flow of my pre- 
— to the last moment of my stay beneath my father's 
7on\d be calmly, hopefully, gratefully happy, 
ht have been more radiant in my new found bliss, 
; I strove to keep a steady eye upon the great and 
ed responsibilities I was about to assume. I was 
outhful sovereign just entering upon a great and 

unknown domain — ^like a missionary bringing her 
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fresh, young life to bear npon the pagan darkness^ i 
of iniquity and ignorance, to teach, to rale wisely, 
her people until they become as gods. • • • 

I will not say that my rosy reverie of brilliant c 
high aspirations, and a much-coveted field of wider 
was not in the faintest degree tinctared by a great i 
I knew myself, somewhat, and that it was my lif 
be distinguished — ^to be loved and honored for n: 
sake. A noble name — wealth, and the power tha 
gives — ^yonth, beauty, intellect and scholarly atts 
were to me lighter than personal taortk. I would be a 
woman, a wise matron, a judicious friend, and whatevi 
might be added to these, would not surely be throw 

No gaudy butterflies for me, to flutter through tl 
moon and then sink down into inanity. And so oi 
thinking and half dreaming, flitting along the i 
avenues, leading from the present to the future, an in 
sadness fell upon me like a mist, softer than sorrow, : 
a time my thoughts took form and seemed floating 2 
fairy measure. 

Now I quickly drew a low ottoman close to mi 
table, beneath the softened sheen of a silver lamp 
delicate fragrance filled the room ; a low sweet tn 
red to me, such as I had often warbled while drean 
dering amid the breezy boscage, in the pleasant 
time. It was not the song that had floated thr< 
dreamy brain, by the brookside with Laura — nc 
newer and happier thought. The words and tl 
now seemed to mix and mingle, and flowed on an< 
a clear laughing rill, until the last words were p< 
the bottom of the page. I reached forth my banc 
guitar, and soon its silvery strings thrilled ben< 
fingers, echoing the wild and plaintive notes of m 
song. 
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Coodngl All Uie scented air 

reathes his name in whispers low, 

Hark! his «tep upon the stair- 
Cease these blinding tears to flow. 

Fluttering heart one moment wait — 
Qoiyering fingers bind the braid — 

This is the key to heaven's fdr gate, 
Where love's fond hopes and fears are laid. 

Drop the shades— this garish light 

Makes my sadden pallor show ; 
I would be lovely in his sight, 

For loveliest things are loved ao. 
Scented leaves, and bud and flower, 

Enwreathe amid my flowing hair— 
The wealth of love, and beauty's power, 

Is mine since he has named me — fair. 

Sunbeam ! O'er my chamber floor, 

Flits a presence foir to see ; 
Closed sash nor bolted door, 

Shuts the vision out from me. 
For there his face, his eyes, his smile, 

Beam on me, as they did the time 
We walked beneath the sunniest skies, 

And wove full many a mystic rhyme. 

Angel, Sunbeam, Pearl, my Dove! 

Fondest names to thee 1 give ; 
Dearest boon of heaven above. 

Loving thee^ 'tis bliss to live. 
Hastening quick to see his face, 

For up the stair he gaily trips ; 
I fly to meet his fond embrace. 

And dry my tears upon his lips. 

I ceased 1 A hand was laid upon my forehead. Lifting 
ay face upward, and there was George, my betrothed, my 
►ien-aime I He spoke ! his words for me had more of music 
uthem. than aU^he voices of earth or air. His words, his 

13* 
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greeting ! Oh, I shall never tell you ; but if you are as 
noble, as great, as true I why then I will leave this blank 
for you to fill. * * How lightly falls the foot of time 1 
Meta's nightly summons was now heard« The silvery 
chimes of the tea bell rang merrily, and we descended to 
a light but delicious repast. By the side of my father was 
Madam Guilder, waiting to embrace her son ; opposite 
them, Haidee, wishing, waiting, longing, yet dreading to 
see the grim personage, who was to take from her her child- 
hood's tenderest friend. She does not Inow, dear, passion- 
ate Haidee, how earnestly I shall strive to watch over her 
happiness ; to see to it, that no evil shall come nigh to do 
her harm. 

Mi men ! I wait not for thee, to play at pelting with 
roses, to tell how the silvery small talk flowed on like a 
summer rill, toying with its flowery marge. How, best 
of all, Haidee at last became reconciled to give place to my 
betrothed. How her superstitious fears were laid, and the 
harsh lines of memory softened away into indistinctness, by 
the knowledge that George was not my cousin, but only the 
son of Madam Guilder by adoption, — ^was the son of her 
husband's elder brother, — ^for she had been forcibly reminded 
of her own betrothment to her cousin, my brother Edgar. 
No, no I I wait not for thee, thou lagging " Men," but hasten 
on, for I have to do with things of graver import. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

^ None, save a free people, can BeiTe an apprenticeship for freedom." 

On the following morning there were brisk preparations 
>ing forward for a hasty visit to the metropolis. George, 
tended by Juan, on some secret mission bent, desired to 
<ke the earliest express train down* 
Juan greatly enjoyed the mystery — probably as deep to 

m as to all others, save one. Now they are gone. 

It was a fine, cold morning, the snow lay smooth but not 
ep among the hills — ^the evergreens, tufted with immacu- 
te snow, looked like gigantic snowball trees — ^the glorious 
lelder-roses. Ah I I will have Haidee out for a sleigh-ride 
neath these ; it will be to her as a journey through fairy- 
adL The proposition met a ready acceptance, and John 
Dceeded to bring round a sleigh, suited to our wild excur- 
)n, well provided with cushions, bufialo-robes, and woolen 
verings, to which were attached a pair of draft-horses, 
3ut and well-trained, who would neither betray us into a 
jlide" or " fell," nor daniage their handsome coats by such 
ugh service. Seated in a most democratic vehicle, wrapt 
id swathed in furs and flannels to the great danger of ira- 
ediatc suffocation, for Haidee had never seen a Northern 
inter — she, my darling, suggested the propriety, or impro- 
iety, of calling for dear Jessie to accompany us. 
" The latter, I think, at the present time at least, but, 
jvertheless, to please you, my queen, — John, my man, have 
le gracious condescension to diverge from your stereotyped 
)urse and execute and perform the segment of a circle, 
aking a terminus of the Skyean Cottage, to take up Mis- 
ess McQreggor.'' 
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" Ay, ay, Miss Minnie, Pll do all that." And with a crack 
of the whip we set off, not so gaily as we might had we 
been following in the wake of " Star^ or " Bona,** but quite 
as much to our satisfaction. 

But Mistress McGreggor could not be induced to join our 
mad excursion — she was too wise, under existing circiiDtt- 
stances, to attempt such a feat — ^but with a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of our courtesy, and with a clear and straigbt-for- 
ward reason, declined to accept it, so, with a waive of hands, 
we turned off and struck into the wild path leading to the 
highlands. 

Then Haidee said, " How is it, Minnie, that dear Jessie 
could so readily forego so much promised excitement, which 
to me means pleasure V 

" Simply, that she lets duty take precedence of pleasnre.'* 

" Ah, and how is it that all, save poor worthless me, can 
do this 80 easily ?'' 

" First, then — Jessie was not a child of affluence, and was 
early taught that duty, or to follow duty was the main object 
of life. So she has never needed the rough lessons of adver- 
sity to teach her how to live. But you, my dearest, best flfti' 
dee, have already known sorrow, and made acquaintance with 
grief ; a ministration of suffering should enlighten the under- 
standing and enlarge the heart. It has — for have you not 
done good and gteat things ? So, never falter or fall back 
upon a life of luxurious ease, to which the syren-voice of 
fashion or pleasure would win you, but live out the great 
and noble life for which you were manifestly designed.'' 

We had now reached a winding avenue, far up the 
bights, and unwittingly striking against the slender trunk 
of an outstanding box- wood tree, we were pelted with ^'ny 
snowballs, and as the jar and quiver was communicated to 
other and larger trees, this seemingly mischievous sport was 
kept up. Haidee desired John to return the compliment in 
lier name. But the sturdy Dutchman failing to see the point, 
or fearing to be overwVielmed b^ immbers^ brought down a 
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sbarp crack of his whip, like a pistol-ehot, npon the left ear 
of his off horse, at which, quicker than thought^ we plunged 
00 beneath the rustling pines, gliding around the bold jut- 
ting of many a precipitous ledge, barely escaping the clutch 
of tangled underbrush, still up, up, up the breezy bights, 
^til wooded hillside and bleak and barren point seemed but 
fte graceful undulations of the rolling waves of the sea. 
^e were now upon the steep acclivities of Penelva, and 
John halted, as we at the moment supposed, for us to sweep 
tte broad landscape with eager eyes, but it soon became 
apparent that his only thought was to let his horses 
breathe. We sat — awed into silence — ^who could take mea^ 

Bnre of time ! 
" Only don't be uneasy, now. Miss Minnie, and we'll back 

down to a wee broadening, to turn about," said careful John. 

" Ah I not to return, good John, will you not drive up to 
Penelva V 

" To the Peak r 

" Yes, or Pen, which is good Welsh for head." 

My sturdy driver turned round toward me, almost pale, 
und with looks aghast, questioned — '' Lie your orders in that 
line, Miss Minnie V 

" Well, why do you object ?" 

'* Why, I might never set foot again in Glenelvanhausen. 
Buty Miss Minnie, I'd give the best bone in my body to 
io your service, yet, allow me to say, nothing short of the 
ungels in heaven can ever carry my young lady up to the 
' Peak.' " 

'' I will wait for these, then, since it must be so, or at least 
tmtil the leafy summer-time, when you shall take me to Pen- 
elva in a rope-basket. But do not forget, my good friend 
John, that this day, for the first time in her life, your young 
mistress has yielded her wish or whim to your well-known 
iiscretion, as a proof of your recognized trustworthiness." 

" Ay, Miss Minnie," and under his breath added, " and 
you'r next to an angel yourself, we believe." 
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" So now, most worthy sage, take your own way home, for 
I am content." 

• We were duly backed down to the " wee broadening," and 
with great care and skill turned about, and then for a mo* 
ment withdrawing her fascinated gaze from the fearful dia- 
lances below, Haidee said — ** Minnie, dearest, and most way- 
ward pet, did you indeed desire yon faithful creature to 
drive us up to Penelva ?" 

" Sweet innocent, no I only to see how far his life-long al- 
legiance would lead him to attempt impossibilities. Had 
this most excellent fellow taken leave of his abounding good 
sense, and driven a yard farther, after halting, I should have 
countermanded my own order." 

" Now, it is you who are a queen, Minnie, and your throne 
is in the hearts of your people." 

Safely careering past a terrific " slide," and looking down 
many a jagged " fell,'' we glided on and away over the rocky 
fastnesses of the North-glen, and here we came suddenly 
upon Hamish and Yoppa, who had come out ostensibly to se- 
cure the mate of the fox killed by Juan the day before, but 
really to look after the young ladies, for whom there was 
entertained a feeling of some considerable anxiety lest an un- 
foreseen disaster should terminate this unusual excursion, but 
happily we reached home in high enjoyment and not too 
much fatigued to appreciate the feeling which dictated and 
the pleasure it conferred, the rara-avis, the pleasant little 
surprise in the evening. * * * 

We were just leaving the supper-room when we — ^Haidee 
and I, were arrested, taken possession of, and requested by 
our cousin George, to come into the cozy little reading-room 
where we had often loitered, as he expressed it, for a bit of 
young ladies' gossip. Thither we were soon followed by 
Juan, as had been, I surmised, previously concerted, but who 
waited at the open door in an attitude of exceeding grace. 
George was engaged with Haidee in looking over some ex- 
qnieite engravings, and for the moment forgetful of, or pur- 
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saving his attendant to his own resources, and of these, 
i,ture had been with him no step-mother. Strange — 
mge I I felt there was something new, some beautiful 
r mystery in this. I lifted my eyes and regarded 
tely as I would a statue, a painting, a cascade cut- 
slanting sun-beams and checkered by the tremulous 
; and trailing vines. 

as very handsome — ^this Juan. He was tall — ^taller 
orge or Henry — ^his slender figure erect, yet graceful, 
) slightly crossed before him, and hplding in his right 
3lack beaver with a crest of sable plumes, and out 
neath his left arm peeped a tiny walking stick with 
y head — the design — a lion couchant. His entire 
;he tout-en-semble — arrangement, plan and adapta- 
st have originated with himself — ^neither of his for- 
tprietors had ever gained credit for such gorgeous 
But to him it was well-fitting — ^with his Eastern ori- 

Southern birth. His deep olive complexion — the 
iood tinting the cheek and lips, could but bo matched 
J glossy waves of his raven hair — ^the large, lustrous 
N" softened with feeling — and the wealth of shining 
t back from a noble forehead, somewhat paler than 

had promised. He wore a vest of crimson velvet, 
by a heavy chain of gold which secured his watch — 
f steel-mixed cloth, rolled back with a collar of black 
•his linen superb — the bosom fastened with studs of 
^ mounted, with sleeve buttons to match ; pants of a 
►, or Quaker color, with a dombre stripe down tho 
lishing the toilet with elegant black gaiters on a 
aed foot. Well, and what was to be done with all 
tce, elegance and artistic taste I Was there enough 
ect to lift the whole being above the position of a 

toy ? 
e you no word for us, Juan ? will you have nothing 

aited for you to speak, lady— «ince I was summoned 
grateful presence.'' 
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" What are my expectant commands to be — or ratlier, wliat 
are your wishes V 

" Strictly speaking, I have none to recount ; but some- 
thing of interest to many here, I will submit to your inspeO' 
tion." 

And with inexpressible grace be placed his plumed hat 
under his arm beside his cane, and, taking from his breast 
pocket a richly-bound portemonnaie, drew forth from it a folded 
paper, and thereon presented it to me. I opened it — and read 

— " Juan Francis Voglesang " a finger was laid upon 

my lips, and George whispered — 

" Nay, softer — ^let your cousin have the paper, when yoo 
have finished the perusal." 

I did as requested ; and Haidee calmly perused the paper, 
and tlien said — ^her whole face lighting up with a locid 
glory— 

" I congratulate you, Mr. Guilder, on this noble act ; yet 
it is but dealing justly — and the moral bearing of it tonchee 
alike your whole soul as also that of the recipient. It shall 
be a crown of laurel to both." 

For Juan, words could hardly portray his emotion — a kind 
of jubilant joy, which he vainly strove to suppress — shone 
in every feature, and found expression in every gesture. I 
gave my hand to George, and whispered — 

" Many thanks," and to Juan — " Ye are brethren — ^see that 
yo love one another." 

And my bien-aime, George, added—" I have, my friends, 
as you all know, neither father nor mother — and I have nev- 
er known a brother's love. I have done what I could toward 
supplying that last want by adopting my early companion 
and friend, Juan, into this position, and have confident hope 
that I shall find great comfort in him." 

" That you shall, sir, if I can tame down the wild careless- 
ness of my nature. I will strive to put your will and pleas- 
ure before my own. No task shall be too hard for nne to 
attempt-— and if the power in me lies to do — il shall he dofH- 



>ken like a man and a trne brother. Now, it is with 
igret that I make a demand so early that must put this 
mess in the rigid harness. Yon remember, Jnan, 
ill unwritten letters, you must finish them to-night 
t them. I must still be a teacher yet a little longer, 
>pe an apt pupil.'* 

an alacrity somewhat new to him, Juan, taking his 
th haf* from beneath his arm, made a princely bow 
hdrew. 

;e it is your wish that this should be, Minnie, I thought 
o commence to-day, guessing that the festivities of 
row added to his own exhilaration, would quite up- 
'ood fellow, Francis Juan." 
y wisely done. It is well. You have created for 

a faithful, competent and devoted friend. This is 

ak you, dear. And now, since I may have been 
rude in thus drawing you aside, I will lead you to 
lor, Miss Hastings — ah, here is Henry; come to look 
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CHAPTER XL. 

The great day at last dawned in all its wintry splendor, 
for in it the highest festivities ever known at Glenelvan were 
to be celebrated. There was an unusual hum and bustle, 
and every face passing along those halls, wore a gay and 
joyous expression. At half-past eleven our guests began to 
assemble. 

Aunt Frances' carriage was the first to arrive — ^both Belle 
and Leonora being impatient to be with us at an early hour, 
next Miss Greenleaf and her brother, and little Ermina 
Childs and her handsome cousin, and Fred Gunnison, who 
came up from the city by railway and were met at the de- 
pot by Patrick Malone, for John, now in full dress and most 
becoming gravity, had a little affair of his own on his hands. 
Then came Mr. Bovie and dear Laura and the children, and 

soon after Mr. and Mrs. N s, from Peekskill, bringing 

along with them the little Katie and dear Maria's sister, Miss 
Elizabeth Grant, the young attorney at law. This last men- 
tioned lady having distinguished herself in her law studies, 
had won the favorable attention of my father, who had at 
once decided to recognize her in the profession she had 
chosen and in the most delicate way possible to give her effi- 
cient aid and show her every kindness. 

And Miss Grant was certainly a person to appreciate such 
magnanimity, knowing well that men do not readily forgive 
a woman's encroachment upon their supposed, exclusive 
rights and privileges, to say nothing of extending toward 
her a helping hand. A few of our most intimate friends from 
the village bdlow now come gathering in, among whom were 
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3ar, good Mr. Shaw, the village minister, and his brown 
id rustic little wife. * * * 

In car busy and inquisitive community it appeared there 
m1 gone abroad an idea that in the marriage of the heiress 

Glenelvan with a Southerner, there was a palpable incon- 
•nity — she with her liberal, progressive and impartially be- 
volent " views," and he I little was known that he had ever 
ne for his race or generation — his " views," politically, 
)iild do no credit to a Pagan. What could the " Squire,'' 
lost ruler and a Christian man, have been thinking of, to 
ffer or consent to this ! And at the heels of rumored whis- 
ring, followed another, that, before the putting on of the 
dding-ring, some act, or document, or instrument would 
performed, or written, or signed and sealed, which should 
rmonize these incongruities, and that just and equal rela- 
DS would be entered upon at the beginning. No " going 
sea in a storm in hopes of fair weather," ever being attri- 
ied to the " Squire" at Glenelvan. 

Hie offices of hostler and putting away of carriages de- 
ved, for the day, upon James Dunn and Patrick, John oc- 
ionally stepping out to give an order or a suggestion in 
;rence to the matter, while Yoppa and Juan stood within 
vestibule to receive the guests and forward the gentle- 
1 to their dressing-room ; and at the foot of the great 
ircase, drest as sylphs, in white delaine, looking soft and 
Qsparent as fleecy clouds, stood Meta and Eolia waiting 
ittend the ladies up to their dressing-rooms above. 
iy father. Madam Guilder and her adopted son, uncle Has- 
^s, young McGreggor, and Mistress Jessie, in her new 
wn silk, which had been found requisite to have for the oc- 
ion, and coquettish-looking cap, with blue ribbons, and my 
friend Dr. Smith and lady, from New York, were already 
ted, with many others, in the parlor — ^it was full time that 
if papers of such import were to be signed, were there 
. For the present, I should appear in a dinner costume, 

marriage would not be solemnized until evening, the 
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other marriage would precede miDe, would take place imme- 
diately before the dinner, which would be at two o'clock. 

There was a stir and a rustle in all those many chambers, 
and out into the upper hall ; then the stairs were flooded 
with a glory which shone from glittering gems and gold and 
silks and velvet, of purple and crimson, and starry eyes and 
waving hair, and the gentle clasp of snowy hands and ihe 
meeting of coral lips, the hum and the murmur of voices mfir 
sical and low, and now and then a deep bass note was 
struck, cutting in twain the silvery whispers of cbildish 
glee. 

What did I wear ? Oh, on this day of all others, what 
my bien-aime had first seen me in — my Well-beloved and 
well-kept, magpiificent maroon colored Genoa velvet, wift 
the " cunningest " little loose jacket of pearl-colored satin, 
with deep border of ermine and a narrow strip of the same 
running round the neck, over which fell a collar of matdilefls 
lace, which my " Zenobia" brought me from Flanders. 

And Belle, merry, mirth-loving, lily-like Belle, looked al- 
most rosy in the reflected hues of her rich brocade of crim- 
son silk with its deep flounces of black lace. It had been 
made for her in gay Paris, and brought home, packed in tiie 
bottom of one of Leonora's trunks. And as we were gronped 
around a circular table in the great drawing-room, my lo- 
gards were riveted upon Haidee — ^now truly a Zenobia in all 
her queenliness. 

She wore a dress of royal purple brocade, the heavy floutt' 
ces finished with a deep edge of black velvet Her raven 
hair was smooth and glossy and fastened at the back of her 
head in a classic knot, bound with a circlet of gems. Her 
tropical birth forbade the exposure of her neck and arms io 
our chilling atmosphere — and, on this occasion, she wore a 
beautiful Moorish jacket of scarlet velvet with an embroid- 
ered border and fringe of gold, and fastened at the throat 
with a diamond brooch. This jacket had been sent to her 
from ber aunt Yarracoa, with many other valuable and bean- 
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tifol remembrances. Her beantifully dimpled hands, bcr 

tiering fingers with the clear and pearMike nails and rosy 

peocilings, at once declared her aristocratic origin, and now 

shone with many a costly gem. Beside my Zcnobia stood 

Kiss Qreenleaf, in a steel-colored silk, low in the neck, and 

worn with a handsome lace cape, which well became her, 

with her rich auburn hair lapped in classic braids about her 

&elj formed head — and beyond Iolit6, my cousin Leonora, 

tall; fair and statuesque, a creature of exceeding grace, high 

lefinement, in manner calm and grand. She was dazzlingly 

fair, with a faint color tinging her cheeks, her soft brown 

hk satin-smooth, with here and there a truant curl stealing 

out, like grapes dropping from over the edge of a basket. 

Her taste was for rich material, and an inconspicuousncss 

in the tout-en-semble, and to-day wore a dress of pale blue 

Genoa velvet, not high in the neck, nor too low — with a 

aeat tucker of Honiton lace running round the edge. Iler 

left arm was graced by a splendid bracelet, and save this, 

10 other ornament was worn except a diamond necklace. 

Both neck and arms were superbly beautiful, and possessed 

i charm, a grace, a glory, which no added ornament could 

five. She stood listening to Miss Greenleafs brother, who 

9vas talking to her — and now, as she spoke, the silvery tones 

)f her voice, the pure light in those clear eyes, the play of 

aer features, was like the rippled surface of a sunny lake, 

md the lifting of the silver lid of a casket, revealing its 

X)untless gems. In air and manner, Leonora was wholly 

Bnglish. 

Then there was Miss Elizabeth Grant, the young attorney 
it law, with her pale, intellectual face, its grave expres- 
sion, her dark, calm eyes holding their power in rest, as 
nuch at her ease as any young lady who had only acquired 
St graceful attitude at the piano, or learned to glide through 
the mazes of a Spanish dance, or standi all witless, in a 
][uadrille. Uer tastes, too, had received some attention, for 
aer dress was pretty and becoming — a plum-colored Italian 
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silk, open in the neck, and worn with a white lace pelerine, 
with bows of bine ribbon down to the waist, over which fell 
the glittering links of her watch-chain, like a bright fancy 
veining a graver mood. Her voice was rich and mellow, as 
might be heard in her responses to Fred Gunnison, and our 
Belle, who stood with them holding a hand of each. 

Fred was a great admirer of Miss Grant. He had some- 
times met her at Peekskill, at her sister Maria's house, for 
his visits there were not infrequent, and he had earnestly 
wished Belle to make the acquaintance of this singularly 
gifted young lady. 

If people are attracted by their opposites, the attraction here 
must have been very strong, for it would have been difficult 
to have found two young ladies more unlike in every thing, 
save their mutual regard for the estimable young man who 
had at last succeeded in bringing them together. They had 
met — they talked, for Belle chatted on and on, as if she had 
settled the point at the outset, that Miss Grant was lady of 
rare capacities and acquirements — and she was, for the 
present at least, dear Belle — a plaything — a flower on the 
way-side of life. Her crimson' dress with its flounces oi 
black lace — ^her pearly complexion — ^her soft brown hair 
with its glossy waves, gave to her such a fairy-like- air, anc 
now the silvery and child-like tones of her voice as it brok^ 
into a musical laugh, running through the deep bass of Fred'a 
heavier talk, or as she greeted a distant friend with a cues 
ning little nod, or one passing near with a smile or a tap o 
her ivory fan, she seemed the very spirit of joy, whose coid 
ing would ever dispel a moody thought. 

She was a child of the sunshine — a flower — a charm, an< 
the realization of Fred Gunnison's most golden dreams. 

And yonder, in a comer, seated upon the t6te-a-t^te, b^ 
tween dearest Maria and Mrs. Bovie, was my Jessie, in » 
perfect amaze of joyous excitement. Then all our near 
neighbors, with whom we exchanged courtesies, landed pro- 
prietors and country gentlemen, with their families, were 
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prefient, bo that the great drawing-room, library, and little 
eveDing-parlor were comfortably filled, and grouped aboat, 
Btanding, or walking from room to room, as some restless 
spirits must. Ob, it was a goodly sigbt to see, tbis gay 
and gorgeous company I The bright ringing laugh, the mis- 
chievous suggestion and arch rejoinder, the sage and sombre 
talk, like tones of the solemn organ rolling underneath, sub- 
sided into an expectant bum, as my father, whose noble 
presence and beaming but serious face elicited the warm 
admiration of his assembled guests, rose and proceeded to a 
table in the hall, where he was punctually attended by John, 
who placed a package of documents and writing materials 
beside him. When he was seated, cousin Henry was do- 
Bpatched to lead Miss Grant to the table, to occupy a scat 
designed for her. 

First, two papers were given her, which she was desired 
to open and read. And now, an intensity of interest pervaded 
that gathered company ; they moyed spontaneously out inta 
the hall, tbo younger all up along the stairs, the elders only, 
Who were near by, remained sitting. 

The first paper, the young lady read in an admirab]y clear 
^txd pleasant voice — what I shall not be at the pains to copy 
here. It was in substance the formal adoption, by George 
Washington Guilder, of his quondam servant and personal 
t^Toperty, Juan, as his brother ; but, as no precedent could 
^ found for such a measure, the matter was modified, his 
'^eedom was restored to him, also his surname, which was 
Equally new, his age and place of birth, Cuba, stated, con- 
cluding with a written bond for the sum of five hundred 
hilars, to be paid to him as an equivalent for value received, 
^nd he was desired to sign his name to the same, which he 
3id, as Francis Juan Voglesang. The seal of the Guilders 
^as afiSxed to it, and the paper was then presented to those 
X¥ho were standing nearest, who added their signatures 
thereto. When this was done, cousin George gave his 
band in a most cordial manner, and presented Mr. Voglesang 
to our guests. 
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The other paper was in favor of Eolia, who thereby became 
the adopted daughter of Madam Guilder — ^the latter settling 
upon the young girl a marriage portion of five hundred dot 
lars. And now, Eolia was/ree, with a fortune equal to many 
an Italian or Glerman Princess, who was growing up in the 
shadow of a petty, and perchance quaking throne. 

When this document had received a goodly number of sig^ 
natures, Madam Guilder came forward, took Eolia by the 
hand and presented her, all blushing and tremulous, as Miss 
Eolia Guilder, of North Carolina. Haidee and I were at once 
by her side — ^both to congratulate her and to relieve her em- 
barrassment, to thank Madam Guilder for her generosity-— 
which was also but a faithful discharge of her duty — and to 
make a few introductions among our most intimate friends. 

These novel measures were received with evident good 
will — ^but the murmur of applause at once subsided into the 
silence of expectancy, as Miss Grant proceeded to open a 
heavier package of documents, which proved to be the man- 
umission of the entire people on Mr. G. W. Guilder's estate, 
in North Carolina. It was a measure his father had contem- 
plated making, at some day — but dying suddenly, failed of 
its execution. Appended to this, .was a list of names of the 
individuals. And there was a bundle tied with ''red tape" 
— the several papers with the name of the person for whom 
it was drawn up, written in a clear hand on the outside, to 
be presented to the same on his arrival at his home at the 
South. 

One only it was requisite to read, they were all executed 
in the same form. 

" My friends, this is the conclusion of the whole," my 
father said, rising and standing erect in the midst of hiB 
guests — " and I most heartily congratulate Mr. Guilder In 
that he is himself a fret man — for he has ceased to hold his 
fellow man in bondage. For whosoever bindeth the fetters 
on the soul and spirit of another, settetii a limit to his owa 
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There were earnest words of cheer spoken by that noble 
company — an electric thrill ran from heart to heart — each 
felt as having participated in great and ipenerous deeds. 

" I think we can have a little music, now,** Madam Guilder 
«aid, drawing Leonora to her side : ** and Miss Rapelje, I 
think, will give expression to the general feeling." And thus 
ttitreatedy my sweet and exquisitely beautiful cousin took 
her seat at the piano and played and sang, a few fine voices 
joimng: 

** What mean ye ttiat ye braise and break 
Vy people, 4Baith the Lord i" 

This was followed by several most exquisite pieces of music 
-»then, at the suggestion of good Mr. Shaw — ^his favorite 
hymn, Old Hundred : 

^ Be thou, O Ood, ei»lted high." 

I looked at my watch, gave a friendly suggestion to Mr. 
Shaw, who qmickly acknowledged the favor — and then gave 
a signal to Eolia and Meta, who went lightly up stairs ; and, 
knowing Susan to be punctual in all her duties, I did not 
count on much delay. Neither was there, for the pretty 
sylphs quickly returned, followed by Susan, (her whole mien 
composed, her ruddy face expressive of more than its usual 
aerionsness, very nicely drest in a plain brown silk of her 
own choosing, in which she wisely had reference to future 
use) who was met at the foot of the staircase by the 
expectant John. By some pre-understanding, Yoppa and 
Juan, or Mr. Voglesang were waiting there also. There 
was a silent and spontaneous opening of a circle about my 
bfher and Mr, Shaw, the village minister. Then my father 
said, '' Let those who contemplate entering into the holy 
txmds of wedlock, present themselves." 

Susan now for the first time in her life laid her hand within 
John's arm, and was led forward — Juan and Meta, Yoppa 
and BoHa^ arranging themselves on either side of " the pair .'* 
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Mr. Shaw now advanced a step, made a few appropriate 
and well-expressed remarks, then proceeded with the usual 
legal form, placing the ring on the finger of the bride— dos- 
ing with — " I now pronounce you husband and wife,'* apd 
the benediction. 

This marriage had taken place in the great entrance ball, 
that it might be in the midst of our assembled people, and 
also witnessed by our guests. 

The mothers, Monica and Mistress Dunn, were evidently in 
a state .of comfortable enjoyment — ^the fathers might have 
been more sedate, but doubtless none the less well satisfied, 
the younglings of all these families, gleeful but not noisy. 
* * * Half an hour elapsed, and the dinner gong sound- 
ed, and my father led the way to the dining-room, which 
had been beautifully decorated for this festive occasion with 
evergreens, American holly, and various shrubs which still 
held their harvest of bright scarlet berries. He was preceded 
by Voglesang, to whom was delegated the office of seating 
the guests at the table — Yoppa being less alert, and lacking 
that readiness of communication requisite, and John being 
for the time somewhat in the position of guest himself. My 
father sat at the head of the board, his nearest family con- 
nections next, then the McGreggors, then the other guests 
following down past the centre — beginning at the remote 
end of the table, sat first the newly wedded pair, their pa- 
rents next, and Patrick and Biddy Malone, then Yoppa and 
Eolia and Voglesang and Meta, these latter filling the entire 
space and coming next to Miss Ermina Ghilds, and her hand- 
some cousin opposite. Little Polly Dunn and gleeful Dian 
and Jemmy remained away in charge of all the wee ones 
brought by our guests, who were now making merry in the 
vacated parlors. 

Cousin Gteorge, Fred Gunnison and Voglesang stood up to 
carve the turkies, game and roast beef — ^the ham and tongues 
having been ready sliced by Monica's wise forethought, and 
laid about amid fringes of parsley. So, all those deUcate 
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and richly^flavored yiandfl were duly placed on the plates 
gandflhed with the yarious accompanying sauces and veg^ 
tables by the ladies who sat nearest to these knights of the 
carver and passed along the board. No one waited long to 
be served, there was perfect freedom for enjoyment, good feel- 
ing and the gay careering of wit and mirth, the playful and 
el^ant interchange of coortesy and conversation which is 
so fitting to a dinner party, like the gilding on our furniture, 
every true artist knows its intrinsic value, that it is simply 
gdd leaf and not bullion, but then it has a good effect The 
viands being discussed, came tarts and pies, fruit and 
grapes, and then the more ethereal courses of ice-cream and 
jellies, blanc-mange and Charlotte Kusse, and finally to har- 
monize with our German element, hot coffee with snowy sugar 
and cream. • • • Our guests were pleased both with 
themselTes and their neighbors, and my father was satisfied. 
There was no show of a feeling in one that he was richer 
than another or held a higher social position, they came 
simply, each as my friend. That were sufficient. The draw- 
ing-room and library and many a cozy little retreat were 
ag^in peopled with a festive throng, and grave and sage sug- 
gestions, gay repartee, and the most amusing of " shorter 
catechism," and many a quiet game well known to most 
young people filled the post-prandial hour. 

Meantime, good Monica was quite stately in her apart- 
ments, and therein was held her new daughter-in-law, Susan's 
reception. But. old Time had not been standing still — ^the 
sages, the catechisers, the players of quiet games and va- 
rious units looking on were suddenly startled by unwonted 
strains of music, gay, laughing, dance-inspiring strains 
thrown off by no unskillful hand, and those who were drawn 
out by this new sensation, beheld there Old Primas, the 
blind fiddler of the country side, seated at the top of the 
room, see-sawing with a quaver and a flourish, challenging 
the young and the gay to trip a merry measure. 

The long drawing-room, across the ball and opposite the 
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parlor, and opening into my mother's boudoir and bed-room, 
and which — this long drawing-room had been used in her 
day as a common, family-room — had, on the previous day, 
been cleared of all its heavy furniture, and prepared for the 
accommodation of the dancers. The time-honored mirrors 
with their antique mouldings had been left, wherein beauty 
might revel in its thousand reflections. A few exquisite 
pictures in water-colors — ^tbe work of my elder sister, my 
Mildred's hand — and two old historical paintings, softened 
by time and dear from association, hung sombrely against 
the wall, the silver lamps standing on the mantel, with 
vases filled with flowers, others with the glossy leaves of 
the kalmiar, and the bright scarlet berries of the spotted 
alder — a small but clear fire burning in the grate, made up 
the appointments of the room for the present occasion. 

" Room, room, for the fairy-footed votaries of Terpsi- 
chore !" It was Fred Gunnison, extending his elbows under 
pretence of putting back the crowd. 

" I shall certainly dance at Susan's wedding," said Belle, 
slipping underneath his arm, and turning a pirouette in front 
of him — " so, where is my partner." 

"Wait a moment, pet, it belongs to Susan to open the 
ball — ah ! here she comes." 

** Even so. But, Minnie, you are such a lover of order, 
pray instruct me in the programme." 

" First, a contra-dance, which Susan will lead off, with her 
husband, a few quadrilles, two sets of cotillions, and the Ger- 
man, ah n' import^, for Ermina Childs' handsome cousin had 
asked and led Belle up the room to the place next Eolia 
and Meta, who had been led by their partners, Yoppa and 
Voglesang." 

" Go to thunder," ejaculated Fred, under his breath—" if 
that star hasn't slipt through my fingers P 

" Ha, ha 1 Pve caught many a star that proved a ^e-JI/j/," 
said Ermina Childs, gliding past. 

" Wait a bit, my pretty ckild,^ Fred rejoined, laying his 
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Imnd upon her dainty and dimpled shoulder. '' Would you 
like to dance V 

** That would depend entirely upon my having a partner 
to my fancy.** 

" Me, for instance V 

"Oh, you, certainly — ^your eccentricity proves you a 
genius, and birds of a feather ^you know." 

And Fred, in the most elaborate ball-room style, bowed and 
proffered his hand to lead the little beauty — ^but, by this 
time, the complement was nearly made up, so Fred and 
Ermina were the lowest couple. The dancing proceeded 
with much spirit — ^balance — ^ladies- chain — hands across, and 
down the middle, was duly called off by Primes, or failing 
him, the head couple, which was at length enounced with 
great hilarity by Fred, leading off his pretty partner. The 
contra-dance was followed by quadrilles and cotillions, in 
an of which Mr. Voglesang was conspicuous for his graceful 
dancing and ease of manner, which were not without a dash 
of audacity, that gave to all he said or did an air of 
piquancy which did not fail to charm. His tasteful dress 
was in perfect keeping with his style of person — the rich 
red glow of his vest seemed blending with his olive-tinted 
complexion — and when he led Ermina Childs through the 
ma2ses of the Spanish dance, Haidee whispered me, that 
Voglesang looked " like a Moorish Prince." And there is 
in his whole bearing an air of manliness, as if the spirit 
which now animates him, had passed out from beneath a 
murky cloud — he might have been as artistic and as grace- 
ful — ^but now, it is as if he stood up before the whole world 
in the dignity of his recognized manhood. 

" And this new element was indisputably borne in, with- 
in the folds of that paper we read last night, which he 
wears in his breast-pocket, a talisman of more magical 
power than was ever accredited to the wand used by Cinder- 
ella's god-mother." 

" Immeasurably more, for the striking of no clock can 
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ever change back to a chaitd — ^he is henceforth a man. 
And, by the way, I shall dance with him to-night, at the 
ball-proper." 

" My own Zenobia, but I must leave you." I had just gone 
through my. first cotillion with Mr. Greenleaf, when Meta 
came to inform me of a new arrival, and would Miss Minnie 
please to walk up stairs. With a light but trembling step 
I ascended. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

*' It 18 Miss Brown, the minister," Meta said, as she paused 
Upon the landing, then opening the door announced — *' Miss 
Ifinnie.'* 

I went in and found the young lady waiting, and at my 
Joyous greeting, a gentle smile suffused her sweetly serious 

" Now, my dear friend, lay off your hat and furs, and, Meta, 
assist Miss Brown, and then put her divestments away in a 
closet Had you a pleasant journey ?" 

" Quite pleasant, though somewhat fatiguing." 

" There, never mind about your hair, just now — see, IVe 
smoothed it nicely — now, sit here in this comfortable chair by 
the fire, and, Meta, my good girl, send Mistress Dunn up 
with a tea-tray, something nice, don't forget some wild duck 
and a few slips of tongue, jellies, etc." 

" Yes, Miss Minnie." 

" I thought you might like a little extra tongue, to-night, 
dear, but pray let the slips be confined to the edibles." 

" It is to be at half-past seven, I think ?• 

" Precisely. It is now past five, we have nearly two hours. 
I shall not go down again until then— but will you ?" 

« I think not." 

" My cousin Haidee and Belle will be up here, as they have 
to dress for the evening, as I have, so I will send for Miss 
Rapelje, who cannot fail to interest you." * * * 

An hour had passed. In her own room Haidee with Bet- 
tine's aid was making a most splendid toilette, as first brides- 
maid. Eolia and Meta offering suggestions and assistance to 
me and Belle in mine. * * * Time passed all unheeded. 
The dancing had subsided. The parlor hall, and nearly the 



whole houae was now lighted, and over all, there was w^^ 
festly an air of expectancy. Our toilettes were oonplfited 
and we stood together — in my boudoir. Very like infte 
main, a casnal observer might have said. Oar dreeses 
were of white moire antique,, mine and Belle's purchased by 
Leonora in Paris and sent over to us a month previous, Hal- 
dee's was Parisian made, and differed little from oiurs, save 
only of being trimmed down at the sides with rows of 
white velvet ribbon — ^her gorgeous style and taste requiring 
more than the simply elegant skirt. Then, about her queenly 
neck was clasped— oh^ I desyiair of description. She was 
radiant with jewels, wore a necklace of diamonds, and her 
beautiful arms and rose tipt and tapering fingers^ shone 
with costliest gems. 

"Allow me to unfasten these pretty pink corals^ and here, 
Betty, my good girl, lay them aside in Miss Belle's casket^ 
and noWy my little one, accept these emeralds from your too 
happy cousin," and then Haidee put a stop to all of Belle's 
thanks, by saying — 

" No, they do not become me. I am too dark for emeralds, 
but the prettily rounded neck of our little ' snowflake' shines 
fairer in the light of their clear luminosity." 

My father now entered the room, as he had previously ap- 
pointed, having for me a few last words of kindness. He 
had a casket in his hand which I had not seen for many 
years, but I knew it bad once contained my mother's jewels. 
He opened it at once, taking out a necklace of pearls, fast- 
ened it around my neck, then said — " These you will remem- 
ber." 

It was the bridal gift of our Mildred^from uncle Hastings, 
but now divided into bracelets with the addition of a dai^ 
and a dear little locket containing a tress of her golden hair. 
Then as his dear awkwardness secured the final dasp, he 
said, opening an ivcny box, and displaying a most exquisite- 
ly cut cameo—" This belonged to my sister, Sophia Engel- 
borg — was worn in her happiest days — ^fasten your bosaoih 
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Itoe with it — there, I am not skilled in these things, pet 
horn henceforth these are yours, my child, only they mns.. 
Ae?er leave Olenelvan, wear them at all times you may 
choote, only remembering to return them carefully to their 
piftce among the sacred relics left by the dear angels of 
your father's house." 

Then suddenly kissing me on either cheek, he added — 
"Not a tear today, my precious, for this is a day of two- 
fold happiness to me — some guardian you must have — for I 
cannot be with you always — and your choice contents me.'' 

Many tears had started with those my father kissed away, 
but I had firmly bidden them back, and be smiled as the sun- 
shine broke over his last words, and I said — 

** Thank you, dearest father, for all your kindness and love 
—in ilie new life which is opening before mc, the remembrance 
of these, and the principles I have inherited from you and 
my Bainted mother, shall keep me ever in the way of truth 
and honor.'' 

Cousin Leonora and Miss Brown were now summoned — 
the latter, now in a splendid gray silk — ^hcr collar, of ex- 
quisite neatness, fastened with a knot of black velvet rib- 
bon — ^her soft brown hair rolled back in waves on either side 
ci that noble head — ^her sweet, pure mouth, in soft repose — 
she looked a pictured saint. My father advanced and took 
her very cordially by the hand, and after a few kind inquiries, 
said — 

''Dear friend, we have delegated to you this office of 
TOiiting my daughter with the man of her choice in the holy 
bonds of wedlock, not only from personal regard to you, but 
also to bear a living testimony of our belief in the fitness of 
the calling you have chosen." 

Our g^ntie saint bowed her head silently for a moment, 
and then my father resumed. " The hour appointed for the 
marriage has arrived ; shall we descend ?" 

A light, quick tap-a-tap at the door— it was opened— Mr. 
Ghdlder, Henry and Fred entered. " Just at the right mo- 

14* 
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ment," my father added. " Leonora, my dear, yonr hand to 
Miss Brown — we go before to make way," and he led on. * * 

We Btood together in that ancient parlor, a perfect blaze 
of starry light streaming down from those chandeliers, the 
staircase festooned all the way up with onr people and the 
children,' who could in no other way hope to catch a glimpse 
of the object of their especial wonder. 

Miss Brown advanced and took her position opposite ns — 

stood in a calm and beautiful attitude, while Mr. N , of 

Peekskill, uttered a grave and eloquent speech, to which I 
can in no wise do justice, upon the sacred obligations of the 
marriage vows — of the institution of marriage, its divine 
origin and three-fold character — legal, religious and harmo- 
nial. He spoke not only to those who had in contemplation 
the entering into this peculiar state, but to those who had 
long since entered in — those with whom the fanciful and the 
ideal, the rose-hued mists of a poet's dream had passed 
away, and the realities of life, its duties and its soberer joys, 
were grown as familiar as the blessing of the common air. 
The young and free were admonished to consider the subject 
well, with all its obligations and responsibilities ; the mar- 
ried, to remain faithful to their marriage vows, to love and 
cherish, to strive to elevate and to develop to the highest de- 
gree of excellence, to sustain and comfort through all mis- 
fortune and affliction the one dear companion they have 
chosen — and these duties were as equally binding on one as 
on the other. The time might come when the light of youth's 
bright day would wane, domestic cares and wasting sick- 
ness with many might change the most equable temper, 
conflicting opinions and opposite tastes might be evolved by 
the march of mind ; yet in none or in all of these should 
there be found a plea for coldness or desertion, but each and 
every one should strive to keep inviolate their plighted faith 
— ^to preserve intact the virtue and honor of their whole 
lives. Although the golden dream of our youth dissolves 
like a mist of the morning, and the hope of middle-life 
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failfl us, we still have the love of God, which passeth not 
away. Harmony, he said, may oftentimes be brought forth 
from the greatest contrasts. The sober may find delight in 
the gay — ^the beautifal find sterling qualities in the very 
plain — ^the largely liberal, discover fundamental truths in 
coDS^vatism. K each would seek for the good that was in 
the other, and be content with something short of perfection 
in this probation, the sacredness of the domestic circle would 
never be invaded. And to secure this inviolability and hap- 
piness, never for any cause^ or on any occasion — no matter 
how fascinating the tempter — indulge in those soft dalli- 
ances that woo only to destroy, and win only to betray, 
wherein a man barters the honor and uprightness of his 
manhood for promised joy, which turns to death in his grasp, 
and woman forgets the delicacy and inborn modesty, her 
greatest charm, and quickly becomes an object of hatred and 
loathing — and most manifestly to him who has led her on to 
mtft. The dearly-loved quiet of the fireside, and all the joys 
of home, are drowned by domestic distractions, and these 
not infrequently followed by bloodshed, and the once — once 
honored man — ^the beloved husband, the tender father — as a 
terrible requital — ^falls by the assassin's hand. 

But, beloved friends, in the bright future, even, dating 
from this hour, we hope for better things — where a man shall 
never again be divorced from his most sacred honor — and 
the modesty and purity of woman be ever found immaculate 
—the young be enveloped in a panoply of holiness, where 
the poisoned arrow of the arch-enemy shall find no blemish, 
and marriage vows be abrogated or basely broken — never' 
mere. Then shall peace and prosperity dwell within your 
borders, and the wilderness and waste places bud and blos- 
som as the rose." 

The last words were pronounced like benediction — and 

Mr. N moved back a step or two and stood beside my 

&ther. 

With surpassing grace Miss Brown entered upon her office, 
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with a few appropriate remarks upon the saDctity of the 
marriage relation — the mutual and obligatory nature of the 
marriage vows — ^the indispensableness of this institutioa of 
a monogamous marriage to the first received and enacted 
laws of civilization — as also the progressive character and 
refinement and stability of the nations — to the order of soci- 
ety — ^to a Christian people — ^living for the glory and honor of 
Him who gave them life. Tou believe and accede to this V 

" We doy 

" Oeorge Washington Guilder — ^you take this woman, An- 
nie Maria Minster, to be your wedded wife — ^to sustain and 
comfort, to teach and admonish, to love and cherish in sick- 
ness and health, in prosperity and adversity — ^to share with 
you equally in all your worldly goods, your fortunes and 
misfortunes, your cares and your joys — to leave all others 
and cleave to her alone. Yon promise faithfully, according 
to grace given, to fulfill these vows during the natural life 
God has given you to spend in His service." 

" I do.'' 

Then to me she said, in the same mellow and placid tone : 

** Annie Maria Minster — ^you take this man, George Wash- 
ington Guilder^ to be your wedded husband — to sustain and 
comfort — ^to counsel and assist — to love and cherish in sick- 
ness and health, in prosperity and adversity, to share with 
you equally in all your worldly goods — ^your fortunes and 
misfortunes, your cares and your joys — ^to confide to him 
your griefs and apprehensions — to make known to him aU 
the advances of the enemy to your domestic peace, to leave 
all others and cleave to him alone. You promise faithfully, 
according to grace given, to fulfill these vows during the 
natural life God has appointed you to spend in his service T 

" 1 doP 

The ring was placed upon my finger — and Miss Brown 
joining our hands, said, with great solemnity — " By the law 
of God through our revealed religion, and the law of tiie 
State, I now pronounce you lawfully, husband and wife. 
Amen." 
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Then, after a moment of breathless silence — Mr. Shaw 
made a beantiful and impressive prayer. "^ *■ 

Mj dear and noble father approached, touclied my fore- 
head with quivering lips, and gave me a father's blessing — 
and Madam Guilder, with my uncle Hastings, gave me a 
fofid caress, and turned to congratulate her son. Our nu- 
merous guests separately, or by twos and threes, as occa- 
sion or choice appointed, paid the due hymenial homage in 
varied offerings of affection, in boundless wishes for pres- 
ent joy and future good — ^the usual manifestations of kind 
regard, and a happy bridal at home. * * 

These were superseded by conversation, and various amuse- 
ments. My cousin Leonora, divinely fair and serenely beau- 
tiful, now slightly leaning upon Mr. Greenlcaf's arm, for 
they had been walking about the rooms, delighted a small 
cirde by her elegance of manner, her graceful diction, and 
the new and subUme thoughts she uttered or suggested, and 
I was only too glsid to resign my old office of hostess and 
be a quiet listener. Mr. Greenleaf, too, was a good talker^ 
(if that is the proper synomyn,) his style was qaite original, 
his thoughts always healthy and progressive, yct,^ withal, 
lacking the fine perception, the subtle sense, the distinguish- 
ing feature of Leonora's truly feminine intellect. 

^ Oh, for some dear, good, conversative friend to see these 
flashing gems, to drink at this living fountain," I mentally 
prayed I A happy thought struck me. A little while before, 
Eolia, in the fullness of her gratitude and joy, had brought 
me a little nose gay of violets and rose geranium leaves, with 
one silver leaved geranium in the centre. Ah, this will do 
my bidding, Miss Greanleaf, dear Iolit6, so named for that 
in her babyhood she was supposed to resemble a violet, and 
often called by Arabella, her Vida^ I wished to summon to 
my side, and as I wished, I caught Mr. Yoglesang's dark 
lustrous eyes, who at once approached at my beck. I de- 
sired him to present my flowers to Miss Greenleaf, and in- 
form her from whom they came. I had but a moment to wait, 
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for Voglesang — a born courtier, and knight-errant, r< 
with the lady, placed her in ray immediate vicinity, 
and retired. Iolit6 laid her Ytkud upon my arm. 

"You sent me a missive bearing my name, the 
leaf declared a * preference' for me — I came." 

" First, then, accept my thanks, for in that you 
wound Mr. Voglesang's pride or sensitiveness by r< 
his courtesy of offering to bring you through the roo 

Miss Oreenleaf 's violet orbs were filled with surpr 
then she made answer — 

" I am your guest, so is Mr. Voglesang, who is al 
husband^s friend and proteg6 1" 

I ought to have felt safe about lolitd. I knew she 
well-bred to offer a slight to any one, even though he 
dice had been most unchristian, I felt, too, that farthe 
would only mar, where I would mend, and wisely kept 
Something Fred Gunnison said occasioned a merry 
laughter, and at that moment my ear caught a s* 
wheels rapidly approaching, and the next, the quid 
ringing of the door-bell, suggested a new arrival. 1 
er was summoned, and he presently sent back for 
some expected guest had been detained away until 1 
hour. 

Miss Greenleaf was now deeply interested, she wi 
ing her eyes upon a new world of thought — of prog 
such as had sometimes been hinted to her through t 
rations and deeds of her gifted sister Arabella, but i 
had only given a hasty glance and turned away, tl 

perhaps, Arabella was eccentric — a genius — and 

past, twenty-five, thirty minutes, and my pretty brides: 
turned, and announced Mrs. Best, and gliding in aft 
was little fairy-like Julia. 

The mother came to me to offer her congratulatic 
her regrets, the latter having reference to the lat< 
her arrival. Her husband was suffering from a 
WDond received long before, which had resulted in 
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Mit lameness, and the pain from which he was never 
wholly free, had that morning been imusnallj severe, but 
late in the afternoon, he wae better, and then earnestly in- 
RBted npon her taking the little one and coming np to Glcn- 
elyan, and she was just in time for the six t/dock train. 

While Mrs. Ella Ann was talking in my circle, the lovely 
litUe Julie, who seemed but a golden dream, draped in lilac 
Batin, lace choral chains ; tripping a fairy measure in cream- 
colored boots, her long golden hair falling in a shower of 
curls about her dimpled neck and sunny face — this golden 
dream — ^this bright fairy, in tiny kid boots, was at once ap- 
propriated by Belle, who hastened with her to the sofa, 
where Mrs. McGreggor and Mrs. Bovie were quietly chat- 
tfing, and squeezing in between them, turned with her prize 
to Mistress Jessie, saying — 

" IMd you ever ! did your eyes ever behold and she 

loTes her cousin Belle, dearly, don't she V* All the while 
SofUy pinching her rosy cheeks and kissing her dainty 
month. 

" Oueth I do I But mamma said we were coming to a 
wedding. Now please. Belle, take me to see it.^ 
''That I can hardly do, my dear, as you came rather late." 
" Is't over ! Well, can't you make another ? You can, I 
know, Bella.'' 

" Sometime, perhaps, but not just now," Belle said, with a 
slight blush, and both ladies laughed. And little Miss see- 
ing the blush, and thinking she had made a hit, but all un- 
knowing how or where, laughed in merry concert. 

Wishing to make some amends to Mrs. Elia Ann for what 
she had lost by her late arrival — ^to please her tastes as well 
as her womanly vanity — ^I made knoT^ my wishes to uncle 
Hastings, that he should devote himself, for a time, to her ; 
and he, nothing loth, gave his arm, with his own peculiar 
oonrtliness, led her to a t6te-ft-t6te — ^and I soon was at ease, 
for by the brightly beaming face, I saw that she was grati- 
fied, yes, charmed by the refinement of his manner, and the 
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agreeableness and piquancy of his conversation. Mrs. Elfa 
Ann. always richly drest, was to-night perfectly magnificent. 
She wore a robe dress of blue and silver, of the richest silk — 
her brilliant complexion and sparkling eyes scarcely out- 
shone the glittering and costly jewels that adorned her 
voluptuous person. Uncle Hastings was greatly pleased 
with the lady. Later in the evening he asked her to dance, 
this she decUned, but accepted his arm for a promenade, and 
was well pleased to go and make one of the number of ap- 
preciating spectators. 

The ball-proper was, according to all precedent, opened bj 
the bride and her happy spouse. The dancing continued. 

Haidee, as she had determined, accepted Yoglesang for 
a partner in a quadrille, in which, also, were Fred OunniBon 
and Miss Grant, cousin Fannie and her husband, Mr. Oieen* 
leaf and cousin Leonora — ^the others, I do not recolleot*-but 
it was the most splendid set of the whole eyening. * * 

At last the supper-bell rang, calling us to the bridal- 
supper, which was to be the crowning of the evening 
festivities. 

The heavy and slumberous foliage hung upon the walls, 
with here and there, bright glistening evergreens, adorned 
with scarlet and snowy berries — ^the brilliant lights intep- 
woven — ^tbe beautiful and fragrant flowers upon the table-— 
the variety and elegance of the delicacies — ^the abundance — 
the artistic arrangement — ^the tout-en-semblei more than real- 
ized my expectations. 

My friends were charmed, delighted, to see what my 
household could do in honor of my marriage, and to give me 
pleasure. * * * The old clock in the haJl, with a sleepy, 
droning sound, tolPd off the hour of twelve, when we arose 
from the table. And ere the witching hour had spedr—and 
it was a clear, silvery, starlit night— the last cairiage had 
rolled away, and its reverberation had died among the hilb 
of Olenelvan. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

New Scenes. 

Kt borne in the sunnj South I It had been painted for 
206 in words. I had pcncilnsketches, and various mental 

pictiireB of this ^the faot, the living reality was like none 

oftibem. 

What waste, what improvidence, what looseness gen- 
ttiny I This must all he reformed — ^the cool, fresh wind 
fiom llie North must drive off this pestilence. Onr honse, 
10 excellent one once, but only of wood, is somewhat out of 
repair, and entirely out of taste and order interiorly. The 
low portico decaying beneath its annual accumulation of 
vines and creepers — ^the gardens and alleys, a waste of 
vegetation. Our people, kind in manner, good natured, not 
too willing to labcnr, and utterly ignoring all sort of care or 
system— verily, grown up children, — Shaving some good 
ideas of religion and Christianity ; but oh, how much need- 
ing a firm, conscientious, far-seeing leader, one who has the 
Oi^MUsity, and will take tiie time to note their different grades 
of intellect, to bring out and fully develop the good, and re- 
strain and reform the evil that is in them. 
An Herculean task indeed I The work of a life-time. 
Tme — but how shall I spend this life of mine, better than 
in working for the elevation of mind, the salvation of souls, 
so mysteriously committed to my cara In the past days, in 
scMne nations and some provinces, family feuds were trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. I will leave a better 
legacy to those who come after me. I will begin a work 
which my children and my children's children will still carry 
forward. 
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Now, if any of my friends look in npon ns in the mo 
they will see me in a plain but exceedingly pretty mc 
gown, going about my house, into every part of it- 
thenoe I glance into the kitchen, and out through the g 
for an early flower for my husband — and we sit dc 
breakfast. . Our immediate interior family, Meta, Eoli 
Miss Miles, the school-mistress — ^Toppa and Yoglesa 
at table with us, while two, sometimes three of our 
serve. 

The house servants are taking their breakfast 
thatched area at the same time, or immediately after. 

This is all done leisurely, and enlivened with cheerfi 
versation — ^then the morning repast over, I ring my 
table-bell which brings in the whole household, and m 
band reads for half an hour, some plain, profitable lese 
the day — and from this, each one goes with hearty go< 
to their allotted tasks. 

Soon after my first arrival here, I looked carefully tl 
all the pantries, closets — through the house-linen, tl 
the bedding and mattresses — took a hasty glance of 1 
kept wardrobe of each individual of our people, fifty ii 
the superannuated and the children — and oh, the work— 
* * There, now look into this pantry ! There is tl 
tique China and delf ; none of it must be taken out 
rare occasions — ^it was once the pride and delight, th< 
service of that lady-mother whom I never saw. Th< 
an higher e^elf is arranged with much taste, various 
of elegant and unique porcelain ware that will never I 
again, but wisely kept — ^not for show, but as rememb 
— ^it is all cracked or frail, but is mingled in the earl^ 
ones of my husband's boyhood. * * Close the glass d 
and see here I This is the new pantry, everything ni< 
tidy, convenient and pretty. These things came wi 
boxes and parcels. Now away with me to the pressc 
the house linen and bedding, the same plan has be< 
ried out here. 
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All these familiar things I carefallj preserve ; they are 
dear to my husband, and I wish not to have the memory of 
Mb early home wholly pass away. Come with me now to 
the morning drawingHx>om. Find a pleasant seat, please, for 
we shall spend several hours here. You see, we brought 
from our home in the North, boxes and bales of cotton and 
linen g^oods and colored flannels and plaids, and some coarser 
materials and heavier goods. Meta has a cunning hand 
in shaping garments, and Eolia has taste in those little deco- 
Tttions of refined life. She quite won the heart of a lady, 
a neighbor here, by tastefully arranging her cap for a wed- 
ding party. 

And h^re, pray let me introduce you to our " aunt Betsey," 
a most wonderful needle-woman, and let me assure yon she 
wHl do the work of a dozen such players of the needle as you 
and L Blessings on our excellent " aunt Betsey I'' However, 
ihould we get those fifty people clad in bright new clothes, 
two suits apiece, making a hundred, without the aid of our 
inost willing, most docile, and most competent '' aunt Betsey!" 

'* Ha, ha, a sewing machine I whose, Wheeler & Wilson's, 
as I live I Why, is it possible that you * operate/ " exclaims 
oiy visitor, Mrs. Oarrol, during one of her morning calls. 

*' Oertainly, I learn very quickly, and see, how neatly that 
Aewing is done.^ 

'^ Amazing I and do the ladies at the North use these V 

** Nearly all the wealthy ladies who are good managers 
hate a sewing machine, and learn to operate on them." 

** Is it possible 1 Ah, now, when I go North again, I will 
Unnk of this, and if husband thinks it will do, I will buy 
Okie. But where am I to find them 7" 

" If you are in New York, No. — Broadway." 

" Thank you, dear. I hope you will return my call at an 
6arly day — good morning, dear." And the volatile Mrs. Oar- 
vA goes home with a sewing machine, or rather a new idea 
hi her head. * * A happy trio, we, the mistress, Meta, 

i Eolia, measuring, cutting and fitting garments — we take 
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the dressmaking first, and while the latter fit and baisted, I sit 
down to sew. When we come into the sewing-room, Miss 
Miles goes to prepare for her daily occupation, for the dattes 
of her office as school-mistress. After sewing for an hour, 
getting ready as much as my maidens will finish in the day, 
I go to look in upon the school and give Miss Miles a word 
of cheer, and make the sunny little faces brighter for a kind- 
ly smile. 

The school-room has been fitted up from a nondescript sort 
of a building, standing " idle," at some little distance from 
the house. Our carpenter, Dayid, had put it in repair, and 
then constructed desks, benches, shelves and a well-designed 
*' place for the marm — ^''quite primitive, indeed, but folly an- 
swering tiieir purpose. This building had been crowded 
upon rank and unsightly weeds, and lost all title to respecfcar 
bility by being smothered and overborne by these horticid- 
tural ''poor relations." Miss Miles, a handsome young 
quadroon, a native of Philadelphia, of refined and affluent 
tastes, cultivated intellect and a high ambition — quickly 
with the aid of her ten pupils, put this ill-conditioned army 
of invaders to flight, and beneath the windows planted vel- 
yet lipp'd flowers and sweet scented shrubs, and these at the 
pilasters and on either side of the roughly-arohed doorway 
were set woodbines and convolvuli, to make it by loid-sum- 
mer a perfect bower of shade. She has now been installed 
in her office more than a month, and grows more and more to 
like her task. Very little use had there been thus far for 
text books. Miss Miles has a happy way of laying the foun- 
dation of a solid education with these half tropical children, 
by oral instruction, each learning the alphabet after learning 
the sound and the power of the letter, one daily, from a 
printed card, fully confident of entire success. She had 
abundant aid in her labors, in the way of fine pictures in 
water-colors and engravings,' brightoovered books to take 
the eyes — ^pretty songs to please the ear — ^for she taught her 
pupila ix) sing in conceit, very aweetly too, and beautiful and 
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simple stories which she told them in her low, melodious 
Yoioe, with such an air of earnestness, that, oh, to look in 
Borreptitionslj upon their rapt faces and largo wondering 
eyes, was something to make the heart bound. * • • 

Our people have great pride in the children being in a real 
ichool — amazed at the wonderful things already learned, and 
that a feeling of something more than pride in the visible fact 
that the lady, the teacher is from among themselves, of their race, 
and identified in interests, in rights and wrongs with them. 
* * * Meantime, my husband has gone to look over his 
plantation and his people — ^the first to work scientifically, to 
beautify and develop in its resources on a plan never dream- 
ed of in the philosophy of his predecessors, and the last of 
va people, but the results must speak for themselves. Our 
quondam Juan, beg pardon, Mr. Yoglesang, chose to cast in 
Ik lot with my husband as a kind of sub-partner. He might 
bave gone abroad, have found business independently, but 
be would not for a moment hear of a separation from the 
companion and friend of his boyhood. He would build him 
an house and live near us always, for in our minds there 
was an unexpressed feeling that in the coming time, in the 
new era, in the struggle to maintain a better order of society 
and government, they would aid and sustain each other. 

Busied with selecting suitable timber to be cut for the 
variouB building material for the house, as also wood sus- 
ceptible of high polish and rich color for furniture and house- 
hold ware, constructing a sawmill, an indispensable aid in 
the projected multifarious buildings which should follow, col- 
lecting smooth, plain and parti-colored stones for base-work, 
dragging from Hiick covers the slender and knotty trees for 
pilasters and columns ; busied with these exhilarating and 
healthful employments, and noting that each success sug- 
gested new attempts, spring drew near, and my father, Mad- 
Eun Guilder and her son, were to pay us a promised visit. 
ICy uncle Hastings had chosen to remain at the North, that 
Bbddee might see something of American society, and had 
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• 

therefore spent a month in Boston, some little time in o\ 
cities of less interest to them, and lastly had gone, atten 
by Madam Guilder, her son, and Miss Rapelje, to Wash: 
ton, where they would remain until the spring was well 
vanced. * * 

The day had been named on which we were to look 
the arrival of Madam Guilder, and none but an egregi 
misanthrope could have failed to note the air of cheerful 
pectation throughout the house, as also extending to 
people. A room had been made ready for her recept 
There shone the freshest linen, the snowiest drapery, 
neatest carpet, and there was displayed the handsomest 
let-service, perfumed soap and Florida water, and tl 
budded and blossomed the sweetest flowers our vicin 
could offer. There was much afifection, universal res] 
expressed for the person and character of the lady who ' 
coming to be my guest. She came. It was at the su] 
hour. I was waiting with my husband in the front pia 
our people were gathered about the court, and Lion, my 
house-dog, lying at my feet. 

List I there is heard the sound of wheels rolling along 
turf and up to the vine-clad gateway, and in an instant He 
leaps from the carriage and comes bounding up the bi 
steps. The horses are seized upon, the carriage doors 1 
open, and Madam Guilder, with her accustomed grace, 
scends almost into the arms of our people, and comes i 
being borne by them up to receive our embraces. And tl 
is my father courteously waiting for a proper receptio: 
be given to his sister, and then he is most joyfully welc(» 
by us and presented to our people. Oh, my beloved, my 
ble father I How great is my love, my pride and heart-tha 
fulness for and in thee, my most regal sire I 

All our people, farmers, gardeners, mechanics, and hoi 
hold corps, regard him with reverence, and pay him 1 
respect which the President of these United States, as i 
only, could never inspire ; for in him they see the fathei 
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one who has been their friend and benefactress, and through 
ber they have known him as the father of his devoted fol- 
hwen and the head of a great and noble house. 

Eolia was in ecstasies, and would have gone with her 
quondam mistress to her chamber, and would have taken up 
the duties of lady's-maid ; but this the Madam would not 
^w, bat r^lacing her in her seat with a gentle caress, said: 
" Remain here, my daughter ; you will see me presently 
with yoor friends." Then summoning her bright little Irish 
maid Jehannah, followed Linda up into the great chamber. 

It wotdd have been more agreeable to have brought Linda 
ferwaid at an earlier date, but it was not in order. Linda 
lias lived all her life on this estate — ^has been for years the 
head cook and housekeeper ; for ever since the death of her 
lamented mistress, my husband's mother, Linda has necessa- 
rily acted in this double capacity. That she has been as 
fiuthM to her trust as all the circumstances allowed, was 
phinly evident, and she took her position in my household 
icoordingly. 

Linda, now in bright red and yellow turban and white 
Ihien apron, led the sister-in-law of her old master up, and, 
once in the chamber, her great, tropical soul overflowed in 
t perfect torrent of hilarious volubility. 

"Laws, missis, jes' think of it — Fse free! Born here — 
lipex I was ; never worked too hard — ^'bout had my own 
way, on'y mighty lonesome arter blessed Mas'r George's 
i&ofher died — 'deed I was — ofTen ketch myse'f thinkin' — * do 
wish we had a raal lady, like missis, agin, comin' in like 
momin' sun, an' say — " Linda, do dis," an' " Linda, do dat 
ar — leastwise to advise me 1" ' But now wcme got a raal 
moB* blessed missis, an' I'so free 1" 

"My good Linda, you have well earned your freedom. 
Yoars has been a long pilgrimage, with few green spots by 
the way." 

'"Deed, Missis, that's so! Den, arter Mass'r George goes 
way to them forren parts — no people here but us, and that 
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ar overseer, that ain't no better — ^no company, no gran' doing 
— jer arter yer totes long heavy — snmtimes I dreams 'boot 
bein' free — ^'spectcd I would wen I gets to Heaven I Dcd, 
oh I misses, honey — comes home Mass'r (reorge-^make ns all 
glad, ole Linda 'specially — make overseer an' c'missioners 
mine what they'me 'bout ; den he off to Norf — stay ebber so 
long — ^but, bressed me, he come back agin like mornin' arter 
black night, for he bring jes' the mos' preshus, beautifullest 
young misses. Oh I Oh 1 Den Mass'r Oeorge bring us all 
to de piazer, an' say — * Gk)od friends, dis am my b'loved 

wife an' yer mistress.' An' she smiles, an' says but laws, 

misses, jes' think me tryin' to 'peat dat ar — ^but she teached 
us dat we am free, dat I knows, an' should stay yer, an' build 
us housen, an' work jes' as fo'mally, an' shook bans wid eb* 
bery one ov us iudibidual ! That's so ! An' ole Gate, he hob- 
ble up — den misses gib him her ban', and he say — ' Bress 
de Lord fo' his marcy ;' den misses say — * Cato, you are 
free, but you mus' stay yer^ an' I will be as kind to you as 
any daughter can be.' Den ole Cato, he liff up his voice, an* 
say — * De Lord has sent one ob His angels for to dwell wid 
His people,' an' we all larf so loud, an' cries too, bress me, 
sich a quantity 1' 

"That was beautiful and impressive, Linda, was it not T 

" 'Deed it was ! An' mas'r said, * you are to be my friends 
and paid laborers — ^to be taught an' to live as free men an' 
women,' an sez, ' I would not have a dave to till my Imd^ ot 
as near like it as can be ; but as 'bout the land on dis plan- 
tation, 'spec ole Cato hadn't done much — ^but sen' he am free, 
hi ! finds heap a work in he yet — ^that's so, too. An', misses, 
honey, now I'se free widout waitin' to get ter heaven." 

" Well, my good Linda, how do the people accept their 
freedom, and how does the plantation thrive ?" 

" 'Deed, misses, an' ye 'bide yer a few days an' ye wont 
need ter ask no one. An' de ^^eopU — ^for Misses Minnie d<^t 
nebber call us servants, for she teach us dat servants mean 
dem dat am hired, to quit an' go right orf when dey wanted 
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mos' — ^but fwpU^ like wt, stay alius. Out-door-hans build 'em 
bousen, hab gardius, an' set out trees to grow ronn' 'em— 
My hab home of der own. And den, dat school for all 'em 
cliilleDfi, an' der clean, shinin' faces, an' de readin' an' singin' 
Uk' peatin' hymns, an' a carryin' a posy to the hansome mis- 
ses, what am aUo a colored lady — 'deed, misses, done I think 
ob all dese ar, I'se feel jes' as if I'se in great shoutin' meet- 
itf, an' we all feel de glory, 'deed I do — so .'" 

"This is most cheering, truly. Now, my good friend, you 
omst pray always that there may never be any bad blood 
among you, that no ill will may creep in to destroy and con- 
foimd the good work so nobly begun T' 

•* Misses mean jealAisy I don't know dat ar — 'cause ebbry 
one of us hab all we desarve, an' 'heaps mo, 'deed we do. 
Dars Miss Eolia, dat was jes like my Jinney, a rale horn lady I 
genteel an' mos' elegant, spectful to dem as is older — my eyes 
nebber 'fore did see de likes I Misses Minnie teached her 
to play on the pianny, wen she's done been at de norf, an 
she do sing like a nitengal — ^gay as enny lark risin' out of 
de bosom 6b de meddows, den dars Juan, as done uster wait 
on mas'r — he read an rite mos' hansommer den a minister — 
'clare to goodness, he mo ob a gentleman den mas'r Carrol's 
son James, and a heap hansommer, too— 'deed Ju is so. An' 
David, he done built a sawmill, an' bime by he get up a nice 
eabbin fo hisself arter Juan done finish his house— den all de 
readin' an' teachin' an' 'bout ole Africa, an' dem countrys 
weme brought from, 'bout de great buildins an' tooms ob 
kings an' queens, an' colleges, an' schools, an' ole books, an' 
great lamen, an' gardens, an' de priests, an' de beautiful- 
lest river, 'tai'nt Jordan, no, no, laws, misses, it do make us 
feel like — we orto try an' 'tain to summet mo' den wat we 
gwine to eat an' wat we done gwine to put on. Ise ole, but 
dars a heap I kin learn yit. Den we has preachin' mos eb- 
bry Sunday, or failin' dat ar. Misses Minnie she read, mos 
plete an' beautiful — an' den we all sing, an' ole Cato, he 

pray, dats so — ^'clare to goodnes, an' ef 'taint glory begun, 

1!S 
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yer on dis airth — 'deed it is ! Hi, dar go de fuss bell I hope 
Misses I'xcuse ole Linda bcin' too 'quacious 'bout dese 'fairs, 
'fore she done ask how Misses enjoy hersself at de norf.'' 

" My good Linda, you have interested me greatly. I, in 
torn, will tell you what I have seen at the North, when I 
have somewhat recovered from the fatigue of travel." 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

HiDAM GuiLDfiB remained with me hm a few days, and then 
Went over to " The Magnolias," from 'which dear old place 
she had been absent so many months^ It had been a long- 
cherished wish of hers to bring together all, or nearly, of 
her old friends and neighbors for a jetujj^on at her house, and 
&en present her adopted son andtjbiii'bride. She had looked 
forward to this event with a goodi degree of matronly pride 
— 80 now as soon as' practical after her return, proceeded 
V) put it into execution. This reunion was no doubt well 
planned and very satisfactorily carried out — for me, enter- 
(^ing ideas andg^ciples, opinions and motives for action 
Mverse to all those beld by the invited company — ^I only hoped 
to hold an inconspicuous position in ihat gay assemblage, so 
Uiat if I could not please, I surely would not offend. So I play- 
ed the quiet little mouse in the comer, Shii^sing the superficial 
^d the gay. (K ever I do a great and earnest work, it will 
be by example, and not by preaching, which is not my vo- 
cation I) But this could not last. Madam drew me out, and 
I had to take my seat at the fine old piano, (which, bless her 
wise forethought, she had had tuned for the occasion,) and 
then, oh, I felt as if launched upon my native element, and 
Aiadam was safe from any sparks being dropt inadvertantly • 
Into her magazine. 

My father had a legitimate field of action, politics — no, no, 
beg pardon — we were across the " /iTie," but there was com- 
merce, agriculture, " our relations abroad,^ and the " Canada 
fishery," railroads at the North, and projected ones at the 
3outh, material sufficient for one day. And at the summing 
ap, the balance was in favor of the general enjoyment And 
many, very many such festive occasions followed, which had 
most beneficial results. 
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Meantime, there was lying some five miles ofi', a poor value' 
less pine-barren, inhabited by a number of poor white fam- 
ilies, denominated in Southern parlance, day-eaters; in this dis- 
trict and in these people I take upon myself to interest my 
father. Willing to listen to anything in reason, and willing 
to please me, the light carriage was ordered, and thither we 
drove, my father and I, while the morning was yet young 
among the pines. 

Arrived there, we went from hut to hut, speaking kindly 
and cheerfully to the inmates, readily learning their wants^ 
not so readily their capacities. There was a look of wean- 
nesB, a kind of dumb and savage despair noticeable among 
the adults — among the children there were a few bright, in- 
telligent-looking, and some really pretty, other some, swfir 
cienily unpromising ; but I would not estimate these by what 
they now seemed, but by what they might become. I had a 
rather promiscuous chat with the mothers — these shy and 
untutored younglings of the pine-barren gathered round to 
listen, while my father drew together the nominal heads of 
families, to lay before them his benevolent plan. 

Not one of these " heads" was a land-owner, but renting » 
small patch of sandj held on to a precarious existence,-^ 
denied all social and educational privileges, and sustaining 
no one interest in common with the world around them. Yet 
withal, or therefore, these pec^le were slow to accept, and 
suspicious of my father's generous offering. 

" Wha' fer yer gwinc ter buy this track a' pine-berren, 
guv'nor. Weme white and can't be bort-^leastwise, wc 
can't be sold, sure I — gumpshun good plan — I say, but what's 
yer reckonin ?" 

" My good friend, you wish to get at the chit of the kernel. 
It is sound, and simply this — to take this poor step-child's 
portion of soil, and how rich and fertile a lot of smart, enter- 
prising fellows, when legal owners, can make it — a very gar- 
den in the desert." 

" Ask ter guv'nor who's to have the gardens when made, 
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Jim Links !" uttered one fellow, over the shoulder of the 
Aief spokesman. And the question was propounded ao- 

Jordingly. 

"To you, surely, who' cultivate and bring it into a state 
»f productiveness. I will purchase this tract of two huudred 
cres, divide it into equal shares, give a clear deed of one 
hare to each man of you who will accept, and fulfill these 
onditions — 

** First. No one freehold shall be conveyed away by gift 
r sale without the consent of the whole. Each freeholder 
ball strive to improve his place to the best of his ability. 
^0 intoxicating liquor shall be brought or used upon it, 
ith the knowledge or consent of the inhabitafits. Lastly, 
bt one individual, during possession or occupancy of a 
eehold, shall buy or hold by any other tenure a slave by 
lit or in numbers," 

These conditions were fully discussed and cheerfully ac- 
}ded to. Then the person designated as Jim Links, who 
temed still to have some weight on his mind, stammered 
It— 

" Berry gratly 'blceged, guv'nor — but, some-ow, Pd like 
r know what's back o' this ycr movement — what's it blows 
r bellows ?^ 

It were vain to attempt to explain to these people, the 
orking of a great and wholly benevolent enterprise, so my 
ther said, assuming the confidential air — 
" Frankly then, good friends, for this, I want you to he- 
me intelligent and influential men here ; for the fact is 
ain to be seen, that the white race is dying out at the 
nth 1 What with the known efifeminacy of the white 
3knters, the frequent importations from Africa, and the con- 
mal amalgamation going on in the cities, as well as on 
B plantations, we shall have, at ho distant day, at the 
•uth, an entire population of quadroons and mulattos. Now 
these importations, and this whitening process continues, 
e pure Anglo-Saxon race, throughout the South, will be- 
ane extinct" 
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" That's gospel, gnv'nor 1" exclaimed Jim Links, snatching 
off his fragment of a hat and crushing it under his feet. 

" Now, what I most wish to do,'' continued my father, " is 
to aid you, my friends, in attaining to a better state of 
things, to be /r« men, holding your elective franchise un- 
biassed by the fear of landlord or demagogue, to be men of 
substance, able and willing to labor, and to make labor an 
honorable calling. But in those districts where this cannot 
be done, by a race of feeble wkUe men, let it be done by oth- 
ers — ^but hjfree men, at all events.'* 

There was no little amazement shown at the candid avowal 
of sentiments so new, but none of an adverse character 
were expressed — and other essential arrangements being 
concluded, we prepared to take leave. One little girl with 
bright eyes, and face not the cleanest — ^brown, curling, sun* 
faded, but terribly uncombed hair, who had hung about me, 
now popped forward, and clutching my gown, said — 

" When yer cummin' agin P* 

" Before very long, my dear — ^but what is your name ?" 

" Tacy I" 

" Have you not another name ?" 

" Wal, I reckon — ye-er — Links." 

" Lideed 1 Tacy Links 1 what a pretty name I you shall 
be my little star of the pine woods ; as I will show you 
some day." 

The little half-wild girl could scarcely laugh for her child- 
ish wonder — and directly wc took our leave. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
" Edbvwold." 

Ht father and Mr. Yoglesang had in immediate contem- 
plation a journey to New Orleans, thence to Cuba — ^but the 
business of the pine-barrens was to be settled first 

Soy early on the following day a descent was made upon 
Hessrs. Carrol and Fersifer, who happened to be the owners 
of those wretched acres, with intent to " price," purchase, 
appropriate and apply to other uses than they had hitherto 
been. The price was agreed upon, papers passed, title-deeds 
given, full payment made ; and contrary to all precedent 
here, everything completed within the space of a few hours. 
The next thing in course was the portioning out this tract, 
which was appointed for the following day ; and then there 
would be a dinner. There wer.e many difficulties in the way 
of this being well and wisely done ; the ugliest one being a 
hostile feeling between the poor whites, these clay-eaters, 
and our people. A few of the latter would be quite indispen- 
sable to me in carrying out my project ; but I would take 
as few as might be ; and those the least objectionable. 

So, in the morning, an hour or so after our breakfast, we 
were ready to set out. Our carpenter, David, had gone for- 
ward with his team, implements, tools, and a goodly number 
of smooth pine planks, of which he was to construct a table 
for the day's service, and leave them for building material ; 
my father, husband and Henry, soon after ; to survey and 
lay oflf the lots, Henry being a very good engineer, would 
give efficient aid in the grovmd plan, and I had something for 
him to do beside. " Many hands make light work," and clear 
heads create little confusion — so when we, Meta, Yoppa and 
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good mother Linda arrived in the carriage, the lines 1 
been drawn, the lots staked out, and each man had receii 
bia dower and fixed upon the site for his dwelling on it. 
a perverse destiny willed it, taking possession compelle( 
removal of every cabin, save one : Links's — for they 1: 
been clumped about without form or comeliness. But i 
event proved that there was more gained than lost, as a 
moval occasioned a rebuilding, and gave ample margin 
improvements and repairs — if only, these were somethi 
in the shape of means I 

In laying out this hamlet, Henry had secured one disti 
tive feature — ^lungs — a breathing place in the shape of 
pretty, circular wold in the centre, which would be comra 
property — and happily, in the centre of this stood a loi 
pine, wide-spreading and thrifty, quite the finest in 1 
grounds — so it may have been this which caught the you 
engineer's eye, and gave him the idea of a tiny park. 

Well, beneath these murmuring branches, David had c( 
Btructed a very reliable " board," and Linda proceeded at on 
to lay the cloth. And shortly there arose from out the va 
ous baskets and boxes a substantial and not uninviting d 
ner of roast pig, fillets of veal, cold bacon, moulds of homii 
white bread, prints of butter, pickles, with various otl 
relishes, around which we quickly gathered our wonderi 
guests — the children not exactly dumb with amazement, I 
rather lively with expectation. A keg of beer was put < 
draught close up the trunk of the over-canopying pine, a 
David brought and distributed the cheering beverage 
flagons along the table. Linda was meantime superinter 
ing the boiling of a mammoth coffee-pot at the nearest cab 
And now our Henry's most beautiful feminine. qualities car 
into requisition — he stood at my left hand and gave me mc 
efficient aid in doing the honors of the table, while Meta ai 
her good, quiet brother were assisting in the hospitaliti 
in a most faultless style at the farther end. My father ai 
husband were good representatives of social enjoymez 
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with much tact adapting themselves to the persons address* 
ed, the replies and suggestions often most amusing — ^the 
men were cheerful, the women delighted, the children hila- 
rious, and so the small talk and pale ale flowed in an unin- 
terrnpted current. 

"Mrs. Links, pray allow me to give you a slice of this 
tongue, I can recommend it I" said my Henry. 

" Oh, thank 'ee, too, Mr. Henry, but thinks Pve had 'bout 
my sheer already, un I never toos short on't I But du, pray, 
ask M» Oubbins ; here she do stand, like a dumb stcUUrJ' 

"Sarce 'long with it, too — like begets like 1" retorted Mrs. 
Gubbins, winking. 

"That's so; sure I" Mrs. Links made answer, and both 
l&nghed good-naturedly. * * * Linda, resplendent in a 
crimson and yellow turban and white apron, her broad face 
beaming, now came bringing the coffee, and — whether it 
was her majestic figure, her great tact or cordiality, or the 
fragrance of the coffee, I say not, but Mother Linda was 
received by those poor, jealous people with hearty good will. 
There is something in example, and with us. Mother Linda 
was the same as if she had been the queen of the feast. 

The generous sympathy, and equally generous diet, with 
the heart-cheering beverage, had a magical effect upon these 
poor clay-eaters, who had hitherto felt all the pinching 
scorn of their supercillious neighbors, low diet and a dearth 
of all social amusements ; so now the gulf which lay be- 
tween them and us was bridged over, we might come to 
them as often as we would, and aid them in growing hap- 
pier and better. These people had not the vices of the 
wealthier — but they had ignorance, poverty, idleness, su- 
perstition, and terrible prejudices to battle with and over- 
come ; this will be a work of time, but something must — 
shall be accomplished for good I 

Few persons have lived to see their wise and benevolent 
plans carried fully into effect ; but I will work on in high 

faith — ^the seed thus sown cannot perish wholly. 

15* 
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The dinner over, also the sprightly games amoi] 
young people and children which succeeded, we be| 
think of our return. But I would take little Tacy 
home with me for a few days, to teach her and she 
something of a different way of life. When her mothe 
fully convinced of my earnestness, she acceded to m 
posal with pride and joy — ^then suddenly a blight cami 
all— 
'' What a 'pon airth be the gal to wear ?'' 
** Oh, never mind about such a trifle ; if you are will 
can quickly put her clothes in order, just to please her 
" Well — ^I never did — ^now you'r tu good — " 
And BO, making our simple adieux, my little roug 
was bundled into the carriage, and we rolled back th 
the pine forest 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
A Journey — a Secret Mission — and a Disappointment. 

Without further delay, my father and Mr. Voglesang went 
on their journey — its real import known only to themselves. 
I gaye myself, sustained and forwarded by my husband, 
most energetically to my home-plans. 

My own example of care and industry, a well organized 
school ; the hours of reading, an occasional extempore lec- 
ture, with simple, well defined catechising, were bringing 
excellent returns^ The gardening, farming, building, repair- 
ing and improving, all inspected and superintended person- 
ally by my amiable husband, deserved and elicited great 
praise. Our people were a new people, under a brighter 
destiny. I was daily offering up thanksgivings, that my 
husband had traveled abroad into freer countries, had studied 
a better system of government — ^freedom to the governed — and 
held, that love for our people, a sincere and kindly interest 
in their welfare — mutual good will were surely better, as a 
means of control, or incentives to labor and faithfulness, 
than the pistol, the bowie knife, or the lash. 

Thursday, the day decided on for our weekly tea-drinking 
at " The Magnolias,'' the school hours were over, and Miss 
Miles, in a pink muslin, open front, with its delicate lace 
bosom, looked something between an angel and a queen of 
the tropics. Tacy Links, well bathed, her sun-faded hair 
drest in smooth braids and tied with neat ribbons ; a new 
frock of blue cotton, with a cambric ruffle running round the 
neck, a neat sun-bonnet, (and the child was in her first 
earthly paradise, ) were to go with us this evening, and 
truly formed no inconspicuous part of my set. 

Madam Guilder was charmed ; she held the school-mis- 
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tress in high esteem, and this newly caught barbarian, 
Tacy, afforded her great amusement * * 

So with these weekly tea-drinkiugs at " The Magnolias," 
my household, and frequent visits to the hamlet of " Eden- 
wold" — ^for this had at last been decided on as the name of 
my father's benefaction — the early summer passed, and if I 
was not satisfied fully with the visible progress, I rested in 
hope. Our struggle was now up the difficult steeps, but fre- 
quent spots of greenness, watered from the well-spring above, 
and glimpses of beauty cheered us on. Our labor could not 

be in vain. 

• ••••• • 

Our Sabbath-school, at " Edenwold," gained in interest at 
each succeeding session, so that by the time my father was 
returned, it had a most cheering aspect. I had not been led 
to hope for a long sojourn at this time, but was scarcely 
prepared for a stay of only four days — and these even divi- 
ded between my house and The Magnolias — and then he was 
off to the North, at home. Their journey to the Islands had 
been pleasant and profitable in many ways, but I learned 
from Mr. Voglesang, that its main object with him was yet 
unaccomplished ; but what that object was, still remained 
unrevealed. Neither was it given up. * * * 

The heat was now growing oppressive, to me at least, 
who, reared at the North, in a spacious stone house, whose 
wide halls kept an even temperature, perhaps felt the change. 
It was midsummer, and I was to pay a brief visit to my 
early home — dearly loved, venerable Glenelvan. 

Madam Guilder would not accompany me, but would fol- 
low with Eolia, and Jehanna, her Irish maid, escorted by 
Henry, for whose especial pleasure the journey was to be 
undertaken. Contrary to all precedent, I was to make ray 
first visit in wifehood, to my father's house, unattended by 
my husband ; but the evident necessity for his presence on 
his estate, added to the care of The Magnolias which would 
soon devolve on him, for a long period of time, made me 
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willing to waive all customary courtesy on the present occa- 
sion. So I proceeded on my journey with Meta, and my 
maid, Jinny — a bright quadroon of some fifteen years, a 
grand-daughter of mother Linda's — and for a courier, Yoppa, 
or rather Jacob, the gravity of his early manhood suggest* 
ing the propriety of his raaturer name ; and most faithfully 
and satisfactorily did our grave Jacob discharge the duties 
of his office. And now behold us, after an uneventful jour- 
ney by water, arriving in New York, and going direct to the 
house of Mrs. Hoffman — nfie, cousin Fannie Rapelje — where, 
to our great surprise and joy, we found aunt Frances, and 
dear Belle waiting to receive us. 

And thither came many of my old and cherished friends to 
make glad my return, and to learn from my own lips, if 
there had been even the initiatory steps taken in the course 
of a higher civilization — steps which so few have cared to 
take, in a way so hedged up with briars and thorns, under- 
neath which, wolves prowl by night and vipers sting by day, 
and there are pitfalls for unwary feet. Had I made the ad- 
vance of one step unscathed by any or all of these ? I had. 
For the heart and the will to do, there is an impervious 
armor to carry one through all these ; and oh, I had had 
glimpses of the glorious world beyond. 

I had a note from my father, so I tarried here a day, and 
then he came to take me up to Glenelvan, 

" While through the elm boughs wet with rain, 

The 8im»et'8 golden walls were seen, 
With clover bloom and yellow grain, 

And wood-draped hill and stream between." 



* \ 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Glenelvan ! 

Home I the place of my birth, wherein were cradled all tl 
fond memories of my joyous childhood — ^the paths alot:::^ 

which my tender feet had strayed — ^the flowers I had tended— 

the trees I had planted and watched with jealous care — ^^c:^ 
aura of all these came to woo me back to the golden dre&xrr^ 
of other days. 

Monica was moved out of her habitual gravity at the ir^-^ 
turn of her lovely daughter — good Hans nearly broke tt^^ 
shell of his stolidily at meeting his son. John and Sus^k^ 
were in an even state of prosperity. But oh, at my skye^*'^ 
cottage, with my Jessie, in all the bright bloom of ear^J 
wifehood, was a little earth-bom angel, with blue eyes blcb^^ 
downy cheeks, a smiling, dreamy baby, now nearly fo«ir 
months old, and laughing, loving Dian rolled in a flood cff 
delight, when commissioned to take the little Miss Hele^ 
McGreggor in her tiny willow carriage up to the house, 
which occurred every sunny morning during my stay. 

Haidee was with her father and Miss Rapelje, making the 
tour of the northern lakes, but would be at home in a week, 
and would then remain at Umberhurst until after the wed- 
ding. " Whose r 

I had met nearly all my most valued friends, when, one 
evening, after tea, I had taken my sun-hat for a walk in the 
shrubbery, when at the side-door I met Fred Gunnison. 

He apologized for deferring his call so long, but added, 
that he would stay Imiger^ and that he had a great deal to 
say. We therefore walked into the garden and along amid 
the waving shadows of the shrubbery to a low seat under the 
TPhite lilacs where I had often sat with Albcrtine in the days 
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^her quiet happiness. We spoke of her— of his father — 

of the great sorrow which fell upon his mother — and this 
Naturally led to the subject which lay upon his mind. 

" Sometime in the early part of June, not having been to the 
^pot where my parents, are buried for many months, I took 
B holiday and went. It is far away from the busy haunts of 
active life, in a wild and secluded spot. What was my 
imazement and confusion then, on my arrival there to find the 
)lace blooming with gay flowers, shaded with young trees 
iarefully transplanted and enclosed by a neat iron fence 
nth a gate opening between two silver firs, and amid all, a 
lear little brook had been brought down from the hills, 
own a rocky ledge on the eastern side, which it sprinkled 
nith flecks of moss and overhung as with a water-curtain, 
nd down its winding way all through the enclosure, fresh- 
aing the grass and brightening the flowers, then spreading 
ito a grassy basin below. The north-eastern corner was 
losed in near upon the bold front of a jagged rock, over 
rhich swept and swayed the pendant bows of a wide-spread- 
ig elm, whose trunk rose out of the enclosure." 

•* Now keep in mind the rock and the elm, cousin Minnie 
-beg pardon, Mrs. Guilder, I should say, rather." 

" Beside this jagged rock I sat, bewildered with all I saw 
efore me. It must be the work • of magic, or I was in a 
ream. A shy wood-bird struck up a hornpipe among the 
saving branches, and when he stopt, a low, plaintive trill 
Eone from a leafy ailanthus-^then it was as if my mother 
[>oke to me, for she had led me through those forest paths, 
ad taught me to distinguish the wild notes of these wood 
mgstera. 

'' I rose up, and went and sat upon the foot of the mound 
eneath which my mother slept. There bloomed the pale, 
?^eet»scented flowers — there hummed the wild-bee — there 
une the fresh, soft memories of my father, before a cloud 
eted on his honored name. I bowed my head upon my 
indBy and — ^no, I did not weep, that is not exactly my style. 
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but I felt, almost, the caressing hand of my mother, as I 
played at my father's knee. From this faint and far-off 
glimpse of heaven, I was startled by a sudden and blinding 
flash of lurid light, followed by a roaring, deafening clap of 
thunder, and I started up— to see the north and east black 
with clouds, which had come up behind the rocks and trees 
while I had been busy with other thoughts than being way- 
laid among these wild hills by such a storm as there por- 
tended. But I'd no notion of showing the white-feather, so 
I gathered me a great posy of pansies and white violets and 
primroses and lilies-of-the-valley and purple foxglove, and 
bound them up with some slips of evergreen, and put an 
evening primrose in my bosom — ^for that was a flower my 
mother loved — and took my way down the hills. * * * 

" Now, my precious little Mrs. Guilder, allow me a few 
minutes to breathe, and Fll tell you what followei I * * 

** Ahem I Amid storm and darkness I arrived at my rooms 

in street, lighted the gas, arranged my flowers and pnt 

them in water. I hoped Greenleaf would come up, for I 
felt terribly unusual. A thumping at my door — ^ho 1 that has 
not a familiar sound 1 However, I broke the seal ! and there 
was a human shape — a stranger, whom I spontaneously 
guessed would continue so. Without a word from either of 
us, he gave me a soiled bit of paper. 

" * Will Mr. Gunnison follow the bearer in haste ' — ^then a 
blot and an erasure, a most horrid chirography — * of more 
import than life or death waits your coming.' 

" Ho, ho 1 what's in the wind ? Then to the fellow— 'How 
long have you been waiting V 

" ' Nix fusta I' 

" * Well, hold on a bit.' 

" ' Nix V 

" I went back, got a shawl, put a trusty friend into my 
side pocket, and followed — out into the' darkness, the rain 
pouring, the wind in gusts as from Vulcan's bellows carried 
away my — ^no, Pm too fast — I crushed my sombrero down 
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over my ears and cut ahead. The fellow went oflf on a 
Bwinging trot that I found rather difficult to imitate, and 
after countless innings and outings, splashings and foun- 
derings, and after more than an hour and a half of leaping 
and halting, over rough and reeking pavements, my black 
beast, bete noir — as Belle would say — suddenly stopt. 

"The darkness and the gusts of wind filled with rain, made 
it exceedingly inconvenient to investigate the particulars of 
our locality, so there was little for me beside vague specu- 
lation. The same uncouth thumping was repeated, a door 
was opened, and we groped up a creaking stairway, along 
a narrow passage, and turned into a low and dismal room. 
A feeble light burned beside the bed, and a wild and hag- 
^rd face confronted me. It was a face I had never seen 
before — nor the like of it I drew a stool to the bedside, 
and sat down. He looked up with a start. 

" ' Ha, Gunnison I' 

"'Yes.' 

" * Um I You see I made tne grim tyrant wait — let me off 
* bit. I have something to say, at last? 

" * I am here, so take your time ;' for the man was evi- 
fently in a great struggle with pain, or with a will to put 
^ack that which was rapidly drawing near. 

^^^Time! ha, ha — I have; but,' and a terrible spasm shot 
Across his face. When it had passed he resumed in a different 
tone. 

•* * Your father died, leaving a fair estate, and the papers 
ire now in the right hands. You mustn't sell out — it's agin 
^our father's wish — he bought land, planned his house — 
hese Hunkses have kept possession — but an invisible Agent 
Irove them on, to dig, to hew stone, to lay a foundation and 
mild upon the exact plan your father drew — they had lived 
pon refuse — have laid up moneys, have kept unspent the 
ound sum your father paid for this same place — and lo I 
heir heir is the son of the man they ruined. This is what I 
ftll retribution I And they know it. They had the money 
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safe — ^the man was dead — and no evidence, no papers oi 
record could be found I Snug in their ill-gotten gains, they 
delved, they hoarded — ^the misers I There were^lve of them 
— ^these Hunkses — ^there is but one now — ^Um I' 

'' The man seemed to wander in his mind ; then rousing 
himself he fumbled under his pillow, and took out an old 
dilapidated port-folio — opened it. There lay the drawing of 
an architectural plan of a fine house. 

" * He drew it, Gunnison did ; archway, gatepost, loophole, 
and whatever else, all jltm. He died ; this was copied, and 
they have builded. They did not know — ah, ha ! no, no I but 
of all living, I was their midnight terror and their waking 
dread. * * Years agone — ^this last one perpetrated a 
crime. I knew it. Two days ago, I went up there, death 
dogging my steps. I made him sign a recognition of rent 
due from the day your father died ; and here is his note of 
hand for the same ; you will find means to cancel it in a 
" safe '' in the cellar. There, that's done with, take your 
own 1' 

** At the last word the man collapsed into d^famt. I felt his 
pulse, there was only a flicker. I waited. He opened his 
eyes. 

" * Do you believe God is just V he asked in a hoarse whis- 
per. 

" * Just, without a shadow of turning.' 

" * Um — Fve tried to earn salvation. I want to win Heaven 
at last, because I know my Emmy is there. Since the morn- 
ing I first decked her grave with flowers, I have thought her 
nearer to me. And that night when I lay upon the grass 
beside her grave, and the bright silver stars far overhead, 
she came to me, s^ke to me and said — if I could win my way 
up to Heaven's gate, she would open it and let me in, I have 
done what I could — I have secured justice for her child — ^I 
have adorned her husband's grave beside her own — I have 
made all safe from intrusion — I have helped this poor man 
whom I knew in foteigii YanAi^, «sid the poor wB&t I did Bot 
bring to ponighment.' 



it 
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" ' My poor j&iend/ I said, 'I am no parson, but I know 
iGrod is both just and merciful.' 

" 'An immutable law, that as we sow we shall reap, hum.' 
He was evidently sinking, but roused himself to say — 
'Have you been up there V 
* I came from there to-night 1' 

" *0h, then ^a-I want to be there ^under the elm tree 

in the comer a-at the roots, you will find — to pay — a 

white stone with my name-a ^ 

" 'Oh, my friend — I say, what name V 

" ' Um, Coppersmith — —no — no II' 

" 'What— I listen 1' 

" 'Cowperthwaite — Ingoldsby Cowperthwaite 1' gone, ah! 

" ' I will do it,' I cried, * you shall repose in sacred ground 
— ^I will adorn your grave as you have the graves of my fa- 
ther and mother/ 

" There seemed to come a look of consciousness over his 
pallid face, but I am not sure he heard me — and he was 
speechless. 

" I called out — ^the door opened and the man who guided 
me there came in. 

" * Come and speak to your friend,' I said, * he is very low.* 

" ' Nix fusta 1' 

" I pointed to the bed, rose and gave my seat — myself walk- 
ed about the room — after a while I sat down — took his hand 
— ^there was scarcely a perceptible pulse — ^but an occasional 
twitching about the mouth — a, faint, low breath. At last I 
became fully aware that all was over. It was past mid- 
night — ^I strove to make * Nix' understand that he should 
go for somebody ! would he go ? Not a foot I I got a watch- 
man — ^he got the proper authorities — I left the requisite or- 
ders, and then hefni for home — ^reached my rooms just before 
daylight — there, that's all." 

" Poor Mr. Coppersmith, ah, excuse, Cowperthwaite 1 I re- 
member very well," I said, " what a darkened life was his, 
the only brightening at the lasL" 
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" And that but a doubtful ra^, I'shouiaihioki" 

" Small and feeble, but certainly you. bflve/^iven proof 
that he had entered upon a higher range of thojifigh't. Bu 
my poor Fred, you had a sad time, but this is not the last 
80 tell me what remains." 

" If ever I saw a womaa that did ttoi aslc for ' more ks 
vjords,^ Well, I ordered^ the funeral, respectable in all it: 
appointments, and aloilg with six other fellows and Green 
leaf, went up. by c^r8,.at first, (of course,) and then wen 
met by carriages — all the country were abroad. Parsoi 

B made a beautiful speech. Cowperthwaite himseli 

must have been satisfied with it. Some flowers were thrown 
in, and evergreens, thajjks returned to the good people, and 
we left the.rest to the sexton. We — my friends and I, with 
the parson along, went home with my dear old grand-pa- 
rents to tea, as I had previously set. Some of the farmers' 
wives helped the dear old lady, and it was no failure. But 
while the tea-kettle was boiling, I produced all the ' papers' 
I had received, and if you have heard you know, your father 
was there to clear up the remainder." 

*' No, I have heard nothing. Now about the house V 

" A week after, we went up to the place, had the drawing 
in hand. The house is well built, tallies with the plan ezaclf 
all the substantial parts finished, complete, it is spacious 
and lofty, but it looks terribly bare and desolate." 

** Best so. You will have no unwelcome associations to 
root up. What shall you do now ? Who is living there ?" 

" Nobody ! the last of these Hunkses died, and was buried 
from there yesterday.'* 

" Soh I" 

" It is a handsome massive-looking house — it ought to be, 
these Hunkses have been hewing, digging and building for 
the Idst fifteen years, and the work shows they haven't been 
idle, and from the great front chamber you can look down 
to the south and see the spot where my father's dust reposes 
— ^it's about two miles by a winding path through the woods. 



• 
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pretty \^alk it will be for me and Belle, in the years to 
come.- I hscve Bovie^s consent, and shall have Albertine re- 
moved there,, and the beantiful monument he had erected for 
her in Greenwood. And there, I shall at last be laid, when 
^ife is over, by the side of my dear ol4 wife." 

"This has been ^a' strange occupation, and these are 
strange thoughts Tor one bf your .temperament, Fred, my 
^iend 1" • : 

'* New at least.'' . 

" Now about the box at the foot of the elm ?" 

" You've hit it — it was a box — iron wrapt in oil cloth. I 
(^ent up to mark the spot, searched,ibund, and took it away, 
>ut it remained unopened until all was^ finished,, a monumental 
stone set up, all paid. Then I opened it (more- than half ex- 
>ecting to find it one of Miss Pandora's^ but it was all the 
^ame to me I) So I counted the gold — there was to remu- 
nerate for all expenses, and a handsome bonus beside." 

** What would have become of this, if he had not seen 
jrou V' 

" What, indeed I These things are sometimes left for 
B^rovidence to take care of — a pretty safe Trustee, in the 
long run." 

'* Most true, indeed." 

The purple shadows of twilight fell about us, softly, 
silently, as the quivering of spiritwings — the night-moths 
came out, flitting from flower to flower ; and there was the 
hen-bane miller — ^for I have never been able to distinguish 
this beetle by any other name than this, by which he is 
familiarly known in the country — whirring into the large 
trumpet flowers, the little elves of long ago, who afforded 
dear Albertine such boundless delight. 

I caught one, as if I would question it of the days and 
years that had so swiftly and silently fled. * * I seemed 
to feel again the presence of my long loved Albertine — and 
my soul melted into a voiceless moaning that this lovely 
human flower had so quickly passed away. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

" The course of true love never did run smooth !*' 

Firstly. We place this dogma among the fossil remains 
of old fogyism. Secondly. It never was traa Lastly. We 
have little faith in this antiquated " true love.** 

For, after the needful complement of struggle and vex- 
ation to prove the genuineness of the article, we have some- 
times known it to come to a violent death, or make its exit 
by slow starvation, and as no truth can ever die, here is a 
paradox. 

So, dear young girls, (and you who are somewhat elder,) 
take counsel of your common sense, and determine at once 
to be governed by this alone. • • 

I drank new life at Glenelvan's crystal fountains. Madam 
Guilder came, and Henry and Eolia, bringing with them a 
new world of happiness — ^letters from my Southern home, 
and various messages of love and good will from our 
people. 

Haidee, with her suite, was now at Umberhurst, whither 
Henry went daily to pay his respects. She came once, my 
Zenobia, to visit me at my father's, but now, came no more. 

There was much quiet, rational enjoyment at aunt Fran- 
ces', such as people of innate refinement and great mental 
culture might be supposed to have. It was among the 
pleasantest days I ever spent, that on which the betrothal of 
Henry and Miss Hastings was confirmed and blessed by 

parents and friends. 

• * * * • • « 

A reunion at Mrs. N 's, at Peekskill I Mrs. Bovie, and 

the beautiful Mrs. Doctor F , from the city, are there, and 

Elizabetk Grant, and otiafixa. * * 
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But why did not Mrs. McGreggor come with you ?" 
** The day was so warm — the jaunt would have been too 
^^Qh for baby." 
" But she could have left little Miss Helen with Dian.'' 
** Nothing more unlikely 1" 

"Ah ! that young husband and baby are all the world 
to Mistress Jessie/' said Mrs. Bovie, with a kindly smile. 

"A most lovely woman 1'* said Mrs. Dr. F " I have 

been diarmed with her fresh and pure thoughts, that gush 

out at every turn. She is happy — ^for she has an aim in life." 

''The happiness of her husband and child 1" suggested 

Mrs. C . " This certainly — and something beside." 

'' Pray, is not that enough for a reasonable woman ?" 

" For many," Mrs. Dr. F said, " not for all. Mrs. 

McGreggor is very active — is ambitious ; she remembers the 
grandeur and glory of her ancient name, as also her hus- 
band's. She is aiding him in accumulating a property, by 
which they can, as the readiest means, rise from their pres- 
ent obscurity." 

" Accumulate property I can a woman do this ?" 
^ Ohy certainly. She has been trained to frugal habits ; 
she has, through the wise forecast of a friend, received a 

thorough education " 

" Oh, I see I she takes in day-scholars ?" 
** By no means." 
" Takes in sewing ?" 

"By a simple method. She has her garden, her poultry- 
yard, and a moiety from her dairy." 

While various lively ejaculations and sage comments were 
being made, I turned to the centre-table, whereon were lying 
choice books and several " Monthlies," By direct inspira- 
tion I opened at a " Story," and knew the author at once. 
" Ladies, if you would like, I will read you something." 
I was appointed reader pro tem., by acclamation. " It is 
quite new — ^in the last number, which is scarcely issued yet." 
I began — " * The Destiny of a Pearl,' by one of our ablest 
contributorB," 
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" Oh, now, if we are to listen to you, dearest Minnie, 
please leave out all superfluous ornamentation," Maria said, 
and her face was a lovely carnation. I read to the end with- 
out interruption. Mrs. Bovie was charmed. Mrs. Dr. P 

said it was finely written-^very — would like to know the 

author ; while Mrs. C said there was so much that 

was new in it, she^ thought it would not please the public 
generally. But Elizabeth Grant said the public were gain- 
ing new ideas every day. 

After tea, we strolled into the garden to see Maria's flowers 
— ^from thence to the vegetable garden ; in the latter we 
chanced to be alone. 

" Dearest Maria, I know that the love of power, be it as 
a leader in society — ^literary fame — or in the establishment 
of prayer-meetings, — some sort of preeminence has been the 
moving-spring of your life ; then why still cling to a fic- 
titious name ?" 

" The power I have attained. I am paid a generous sum 
for my articles — I have added valuable books to my hus- 
band's library — ^have laid out our garden anew, and added 
many comforts to our home, which, from husband's small 
salary, we could scarcely hope." 

" That is good ; what more 1" 

" I am known to a few of the best critics, and a small 
circle of friends. I have intercours^«rith the choicest spirits 
of the land. In the department I nave chosen, I mean to 
excel." 

" This is best. I shall send down my contribution for five 

copies of the * Monthly,' that your articles may be seen 

by my friends abroad. Are you ever unhappy ?" 

" I do not know. I am never idle. I rise each mom with 
such a glow — ^heart and head in the work before me. And 
then, there is my husband, my house, and my little Katie, for 
my leisure hours — a full compensation." 

"How?" * * * 

Maria did not say that tl;!^ ^oot, tke ciick^ and otherwise 
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afflicted, came to her continually for aid ; that she was 
oflener in the darkened chamber of the sick and dying than 
in the gay circles where she was courted — this was an in- 
finence, a power, if you will, of which she spoke not ; but I 
knew it well. * * * 

Evening. Other guests are all gone — ^Elizabeth Grant 
and I sat in that pretty front chamber, and watched the 
rotigh hillside, then bathed in the moonlighf s silvery sheen. 

" Now tell me, my friend, how you came to choose your 
present profession, instead of medicine, like Mrs. F P 

She laughed gaily, and then answered — " That was my 
first choice, and I studied Physiology to that end. You 
know how we were circumstanced at home — remote from in- 
tellectual advantages, with no sphere open to us but drudg- 
ing toil at home, varied with teaching a small school in 
summer. This was as barren of compensation for Maria as 
it was for me — and Heaven knows how my heart was 
crashed, when her good Angel came to bear her away.'' 

**' Yes, I know Maria's early life was full of trials — and of 
one great sorrow — ^but I see her noble forehead crowned 
with bays. Now for thee T' 

■"Well, I had two friends who had just graduated in 
medicine — another had accepted a Professorship in a Medi- 
cal College. The first named could find no opening any- 
where. One — ^Miss P«jni- desired to settle in Albany — I 
went there to see what could be done for her, also for myself. 

I went to Dr. and there laid Miss P — 's case before him — 

his brow grew blacker — ^brought up the old sneer about wo- 
men's doing surgery. Tten I said, If we were well qualified, 
we might attend to cases among children — and certainly, 
our own sex 1 The storm burst. 

"Women 11 thafs the best part of our practice T Then I 
said very mildly, that I had been informed that it had been 
stated by several medical men, that this part of medical 
practice ought to be in the hads of women — as it was uni- 
rersMy in the past $^geB — and that when wotDAH^^t^ mWm^^ 

16 
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prepared and qualified to take — ^they would cheerfully yield ^' 
it up. 

" Wdl, they lied ! that's all. Without this practice, and as 
accoucheur, my profession would not support me." Then fol- 
lowed the thunder of — " Go spin, you jades P and I was glad 
to escape from the oflSce.'' 

" What did you do then ?'' 

" I left Albany, the last place I should have gone to, per- 
haps, with any progressive movement in my head — and at 
^ once determined to study law. I had no means within my 
reach ; my father, after the fashion of his elders, reserving 
my patrimony intact until his death, or my marriage. I 
took a school, and commenced the study of Latin with my 
brother-in-law. Ah, you remember. I continued to teach, 
but delved on in my legal studies, and have at length been 
admitted to the bar. I like it. My profession suits me bet- 
ter than any other I could have chosen. I am not soft. My 
early years spent among those rock-ribbed hills — ^the boyish 
sports which were habitual with me, an innate ambition, and 
a determined will not be set asides merely because I was a 
girlf must be taken into the account, when you sum up my 
character.'' 

" At first, when entering upon your studies, doubtless you 
thought only of drawing op deeds and other legal docu- 
ments, helping to prepare cases, etc." 

" At first J yes. But a wider field and a higher aim soon 
dawned upon me. Oh, and let me tell you how I grew to 
delight in my vocation. In a remote district, I was called 
to prosecute an ugly case. While preparing this I cannot 
tell you the feeling that pervaded me. The day and the hour 
came when I would speak — ^and I knew it must be before a 
motley throng. I had my subject worked thoroughly into my 
mind, with full notes of all the strong points^ with the best 
of legal references under my hand. I rose— there was a 
ham and a buzz — ^this quickjjjr sul)sided. I began delib- 
erately at first, nxoTin\iii^ xn^ ^\e^ b^ st^p, until fully 
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l&onched — then that sea of promiscuous faces were blended 

in one, and I felt as if speaking to one individual mind ; 

indf as I heard the tremor and trill of my own voice rising 
upon the silence, found words for great thoughts. Oh, I felt 
that I trod on air ; and I know not the woman whose posi- 
tion I would have taken in exchange for my own. In mine 
was a glorious reality.'' 

" And now ?" 

" Well, I did not lose my case — and gained the thanks of 
mj poor client, and some commendation from a higher 
source. I do not care to plead often — I have enough to do 
beside. And then there are my studies ; and I wish to save 
my voice for riper years." 

" This carries me back to a conversation I heard many 
years ago. I did not at all understand it then. I was with 

mamma on a visit at the house of old Dr. B , a sturdy 

old Scotch Presbyterian. It was just after the time Miss 
Abby Kelly had appeared before the public as a speaker. 
Mamma admired her greatly, having heard her address an 
audience in Philadelphia. The doctor had heard her too, I 
think at the same time, and was exasperated. They talked 
quite a long time — mamma very sweetly as you may be* 
lieve — but tjie doctor waxed warm, and at last burst out 
with — 

" * Well, she'll never marry — ^ha, ha I No man wants to 
marry an Amazon I' and the conversation ended. 

** Afterward, I asked mamma if Miss Kelly was an Ama- 
zon, and what her labors for the poor slaves had to do with 
marrying ? 

" * Nothing at all, child,' mamma said, with a smile, ' now 
go and read the story of poor Yarrico.' " 

" Ha, ha, quite in point," Miss Grant said, laughing, " that 
is the view the men of a former age held of woman's sphere. 
Marrying, yes, that was the only hope, the only aim in wo- 
man's life. I may marry some years hence if the right one 
comes to ask me-fybut not until I have fortified myself with 
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resources. Marrying will never be my profession. I hsve 
seen where all on earth was staked npon this ! I have seen 
young girls married with every promise of happiness, blush 
through a few years, bearing so conscientioasly snch. a 
weight of adoration — ^then came indifference, followed by 
years of scorn and neglect — and the poor helpless souls, all 
unknowing why 1 God only knows how men can change so I 
But if women bad congenial pursuits, something more than 
washing dishes and mending old clothes, I think they would 
not die down to the roots, or go mad as many do.'' * ♦ * 

Two events were now to fill the halls of Glenelvan with » 
flood of joyous excitement My husband came, and Mis^ 
Hastings was to be married in a week. Somewhat to oox* 
surprise, Mr. Voglesang did not accompany Mr. Guilder- 
Then after a time I remembered that my Meta, pale and 
silent, had left the hall. I went to Monica's room to look for 
the young girl— found her sitting beside her mother. Oh, 
that warm, loving, trusting German nature I I laid my 
hands upon her pretty head, smoothing her soft brown hair. 
" Dear child, it can make but little difference, you will re- 
turn with me to the South in a few weeks 1" 

A look was exchanged between mother and daughter, the • 
latter kissed my hand, and burst into a flood of •tears. 

My father and our young lady attorney had been at XJm- 
berhurst, drawing up necessary documents — it was a simple 
plan for the future welfare of all — ^half of Capt. Hastings 
property wa^ settled on his daughter, the remainder of course 
was left for his future disposal All desirable prepara- 
tions were completed in good time, and the bridal morning 
dawned gloriously upon the hills and woods of Umberhurst 
But, oh, I never can go through the details of another wed- 
ding, the very thought of it takes my breath away. * • * 
There 1 we have said our last kind words, heaped blessings 
numberless and nameless on the drooping head of the bride 
beautiful in her new happiness, and the carriage rolls away, 
for the whole party muBt\>e oix\>o«x^\3da qcaaul steamer which 
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«uls from the port of New York at twelve o'clock to-day. 
^ bride, with her tall and handsome husband, Henry 
Clay Guilder, (how these Southerners do love to perpetuate 
fte memory of their saints), her father. Captain Hastings, 
Madam Guilder and Eolia, with their servants, all gone. 
They are to travel on the continent of Europe, to be absent, 
*t least, one year. Shall I ever see my Zenobia again 1 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Engelborga. 

Five years have passed 1 Five busy, glorious years, fille^d 
with progressive plans and practical improvements. 

What a glorious world this is to work in — at least it will 
do very well, until we attain to a fairer, when we sKal/ 
work, each soul of us, carrying out our main ideas, but witi 
fewer clogs and hindrances. Work I that is the world for 
me, — not your sing-song, not your eternal go-to-meeting fes- 
tival, ril none of it 1 

Always remembering that, first comes the great review of 
this life that is past, when every thought, word, and deed is 
slowly marshalled before the ever- conscious soul. 

Five years have passed I It is in the beautiful summe^ 
time, and I am again at Glenelvan ! 

In that holy hour, the purple gloaming, I walked with my 
ither up to that quiet spot, where our beloved dead repose. 

i,ting beside the flower-crowned grave of baby Grertrude, I 

\ed my father to tell me about aunt Sophie Engelborg— 
'- now he could not deny me. He told me in a few sen- 
OS, for the memory of her grief and early death lay heavy 
upon his soul, even at this distant day. 

*' Our Engel was affianced to her cousin^ our father's brother's 
son, Carl Hermann Minster. He wrote often, but visited us 
rarely. It seemed that every fiber of her heart was twined 
about her lover ; and she was gentle and confiding. Ah I 
and the marriage-day had come, and with it her bridegroom 
elect, and many guests. 

" Another came, uninvited, and without a wedding-garment 
on — a young woman, caii'jVti^ \TL\ifc:t ^^ms a puny boy. Led 
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DJ some strange instinct she found Monica, and craved 

speech of the young lady, the bride. 

* " Ay, now, what is this,' said Monica — * can no one an- 
swer to alms but our lady Engelborg, and this her marriage- 
dayr 

" * It is not for alms, good mother,' the young creature 
Said. ' But bring me to the young lady, or a terrible fate 
Mil overtake her.' 

" Thus admonished, our faithful stewardess granted her 
J^equest." * * 

After a while, I said, softly, " Pray go on, dearest papa." 

" Oh, yes, love I Well, this young thing with her baby, 
"W'as the legal, but unhappy wife of my sister's bridegroom 
elect. I pass over our Engel's wretchedness and despair. 
Our family physician was in the house. I summoned him to 
her room — told him all. He said phe must be roused at once 
— ^her despair was verging upon insanity. (See what folly 
and wickedness to so lavish one's whole soul upon any 
human creature I) The poor mother, young Blandina, was 
hid and comforted in Engelborg's bridal chamber ; and I 
announced to our friends that the Tnarriage would not take 
place, but the festivities (oh, how hollow 1) would proceed. 

" Here it was that your mother, my Minnie, shone forth in 
the great glory of her womanly nature — putting away her 
own sorrow — for, she said, * What right have we to afflict 
our friends with our private griefs 1' She soothed the heart- 
stricken, and made the happy happier. 

" At first Engelborg could take nothing, she was suffoca- 
ting with her grief ; but the doctor made her take some wine 
— then leaning on his arm, pale but calm, she met our guests, 
and faintly smiling, like a dear angel, made the circuit of 
the rooms, and with gentle words and graceful replies, won 
them away from harsh judgments — danced in several sets — 
got through the day and evening I And that night, we 

watched until she slept . The morning came, and we 

trembled for what it might bring. Our Engel rose — com- 
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forted the poor mother^ caressed the boy, loaded both with 
gifts, and we started on a long, long journey — sailed with 
them for Germany. We took the poor betrayed wife back to 
her mother, who was poor and a widow, and established her 
in outward comfort, our Engel settling half of her fortune on 
the hopeless mother and her innocent babe. The sea voy- 
age, and traveling in Germany and Switzerland, was her 
earthly salvation — ^her great deeds made her the angel which 
you still remember,'' 

"Ah 1 what ever became of that most wretched man, the 
prime cause of so much misery ?'' 

" He was wrecked off the coast of Norway — ^perished — 
the last of his father's house I" 

" But, his son ?" 

** Indeed I I had forgotten. The son of this repudiated, 
deserted, most innocent wife, is now the sole heir to an old 
estate in the fatherland." * * * 

How lovely Mistress Jessie has grown 1 Her light figure 
somewhat rounded, her bright, clear tones somewhat sub- 
dued, her smile so very motherly, as from her stirring occu- 
pation she watches little Helen chirruping and capering in 
childish glee around the baby — ^her tiny brother of some six 
months, whom we playfully call the little Rob-Roy. Yes, 
my Jessie is very lovely. 

We drink tea together on Thursday, sometimes, but not 
inva/riahly, as once — we have both of us an enlarged sphere 
at home. Dian, now quite a grown girl — plump and good- 
natured — is exceedingly proud of Miss Helen, and also of " our 
baby." Various people do wonder how thai Dian came to be 
such a good girl! quite a treasure I 

A question for wise ones. 

" Mi Men 1" Ah ! Miss Polly Dunn, you little knew how 
much amusement you were creating by thus clumsily taking 
the name of one of the " sacred nine " in vain ! 

"Venite per me — cari amici" the door of my room 

was gently opened — z, loved voice saluted me — and — 
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** Pray, do not let me disturb you, if you are positively 
engaged." 

" Not engaged noWf dear — ^the spell is broken ; come, sit 
by me." 

" Ah I you were writing — what is this ?" 

" Nothing — at least it is nothing until it is finished. This 
is but the beginning of a poem that has been running in 
my head, oh, so long I I heard a simple but touching story 
in Italy, and have woven it into rhyme. Shall I read it ?" 

'* Ah, do 1" 

VENUE PER ME CAR! AMICI ? * 

In an old castle, far away and lone, 

With huge towers piled to meet the biting blast, 
In a lone turret, ivy-overgrown, 

A lorn maid pour'd this sad plaint, and her last — 
There the great ship, with richest burthens oft 

Sail'd slowly by to meet the open sea. 
And cold hearts warmed to list a wail so soft — 
" Venite per me — venite per me — 
Cari amiciV* 

No sister's hand may smoothe the flowing hair — 

Or mother's lips may give the fond caress — 
No brother brave may seek her grief to share — 

Nor love, nor friendship, ever come to bless. 
Though a proud sire may sorrow for his child 

This castle-turret must her prison be ! 
And he must listen to her moanings wild : 
" Venite per me — venite per me — 
Cari amici 1" 

On her fair aims she bows her weary head. 

And weeping slow, forgets the passing day ; 
For reason's light from her young soul has fled ! 

And, all, save one fond dream, has passed away. 
Though in giim chains her spotless soul doth lie, 

Her grief — a voiceless prayer — ascendeth fre& — 
And the dear God hears her despairing cry — 
" Venite per me — venite per me — 
Cari amici V 

* ** Come for me— oome for me— dear friends P 

16» 
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" What a poet my little wife might be, if only she would 
give fewer hours to her schools, her gardens and her house, 
and more to the cultivation of her talent 1" 

" Dearest husband, I have time enough for all, and if this 
pleases you, I will ask Eolia to set it to music. Her study 
in Italy has brought out her musical talent wonderfully. 
And then I will write the other verse, for, my dear, I had not 
quite completed it. But, prithee, do not suppose this is any 
part of the long poem, my poem of a thousand lines, I once 
threatened you with. Oh, no, no, this is only a first flight 
by way of trying my wings, you know." 

" Ha, ha, I half believe you are in earnest 1" 

There came a tap-tap at the door — it was opened — a wee 
sunny face peeped in — ^bright brown curls falling over a pure 
forehead and blue laughing eyes, and the little one came 
tripping in, her dimpled arms eagerly outstretched. 

" Annie foun' mamma !' and Polly Dunn followed apolo- 
gizing, " Miss Annie wonld come — ^indeed, ma'am, I couldn't 
keep her." 

"Ah, my pet» my wee "Annie, my darling 1" I said, bring- 
ing her upon my lap wifh a bound. 

" Annie foun' mamma — ^papa too 1'* clapping her tiny hands 
with glee. We listened to her joyous prattle, her father 
winding her silken hair over his fingers. Presently I de- 
tected an infantile yawn. 

" Ah, ha, wee one, what are the little birdies in the garden 
saying to-night ?'' 

Say — go peep, Annie, go peep.'' 

Yes, pet, now mamma will go put Annie in her wee nest, 
to go to sleep." 

" Dood night, papa — ^Annie go peep." 

Angels guard thy slumbers, my cherub child. * * -^ 

Umberhurst is still most lovely with its hills and streams, 
its deep wood and winding avenues — the sweet serenit/ 
spread over all, makes it like a fondly remembered dream. 
Aunt Prances, still freshly fair, her equable temper aidin • 
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to anstain the bloom of youth, is now aa ever, the beautiful 
divinit; of that ancient house. I caanot detect even a shade 
of sadness in her face, though of all her lovely daughters, 
not one now remains to her. But then her husband, my un- 
cle Rapelje, is a most eslimable man, and appreciates the 
Doble traits of her character as fully as he does her most deli- 
cate graces. He will be fond and faithful unto death. They 
have frequent letters from our queenly Leonora, now with 
her husband in Edinburg. This has been the dearest little 
romance of all. Soon after Miss Kapelje's arrival in Europe 
as friend and governess to Miss Hastings, she met the yonng 
Ensign Campbell, only son of a Scotch Baronet. His regi- 
ment was ordered off to India, and no token of remembrance 
or word of love passed between them. He was wounded 
and the following year came home, and the friendship bo 
suddenly interrupted, was renewed. He went to the Crimea, 
and his bravery was rewarded by a captaincy, and on reach- 
ing England, was adnLJtted tc^^tmd^r of knighthood. 
With the least possible d<'liiy,^^B^^Itook j)assage for 
New York, from thence prr)i:ecd^^^^^^^^^rEt. He found 
the bride of his heart lovelier ^^^M^^Flcft her, for she 
Btill regarded him with into res t^Beo^^P was now nearly 
thirty, ripened into a mi>st glorioujtfwoman, delicious as a 
peach and delicate as a lily. 

The marriage was solemnized at an early day, and iii,a 
few weeks this noble pair sailed for Liverpool, from thence 
hastened to Edinburg to visit the parents of the happy hus- 
band. Her marriage was not one of ambition, though it has 
made her by courtesy, at least, Lady Leonora Campbell, giv- 
ing her a social position which she is well qualified to adorn. 
So much for native loveliness, and Mrs. Willard's excellent 
eeminary. 

Early in May, Belle was married. Had she been fancy- 
free, doubtless Lady Campbell and her husband would have 
sought a more brilliant match for our pretty sylph — but 
Fred is a fine fellow and Belle will live near her mother, for 
her new home is not many miles from Uav'ii%^\».'a.tst. 
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A week after his marriage, Fred opened his house 
to hiB nnmcrouB frienda — Belle, beg pardon — Mrs. Gunni- 
Bon, was quite like a little princesB in ber great atone 
castle. Bat ahe laid aside all pretention to statelineaa, and 
the rustle of ber white silk robe might be heard as she flit- 
ted from room to room, and from story to story, pausing 
awhile in the great front chamber — a noble apartment, with 
its wide Terandab, sustained by massive columns— -then up 
to the obeerratory, where we had a magnificent view of the 
surrounding cotmtr;. 

Belle might well be proud and happy here. 

All these five years has her aflSanced husband prosecu- 
ted the work of finishing and embellishing this house his 
father planned. Then Hamish McGreggor was there two 
months laying out the grounds and gardens, and opening 
fine views ; and lastly, her father had sent up the upholster- 
ers, and carpets were chosen, furniture selected — and, more 
lastly, her frienda had ^ut up many beautiful gifts for the 
lovely bride. ^^k^^ft 

Standing on ^^^^^^P f''ont, and looking up to this 
noble piece of fl^HV^^HErrecnteaf said : 

" What name^p^o^^pRi to give your house ?" 

" Ketribution HalL" ■ 

" Hah, ha, ha — thafs like you, my most eccentric fellov, 
ha, ha t" 

" Tou don't like it ! well, 1 confess I don't." Here with a 
new expression coming into his face, he added ; 

" I call it Eden." 

" That is pretty." So in a small circle Fred Quunison'a 
house bears that name — Sden. * * 

But now Claude Bapelje is soon expected home with his 
wife, a beautiful Creole lady, and will remain at Umberhurst 
for a long period of time. 

Amid all my new duties and interests I sadly miss my 
gentle Meta — my summer twilight. Would nothing else 
serve, but she must fall in love with Mr. Voglesang ? 
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It was like his audacity to prefer my little dove-eyed / 

Nevertheless, I'll try to be resigned, since they seem well 
suited to each other and eminently happy. He has done 
much to deserve so sweet a wife. He made himself master 
of his business and was respected by all with whom he had 
to do. Then, mother Linda, proud of his success, testified 
to what my husband always suspected, that Juan was his 
near relative, that their grandfather ** was one and the same 
man*^ — Juan's mother being the child of the elder Guilder. 
And when this pretty quadroon was eighteen, she went with 
the family to Cuba — and while there, by the consent of her 
mistress, was married to a Cuban resident, though a native 
of old Spain — and here, in this garden of the world, her 
child was bom. 

The Guilders spent nearly four years upon the island, and 
then returned to their estate in North Carolina, taking the 
beautiful Irene with them. But the Cuban authorities would 
not suflfer Voglesang to follow his wife and boy. So just 
and equal is the law of old Spain, towddiig the people of her 
colonies. 

Soothed for a time by her child, the bereaved wife watched 
and waited, and at last, did what many have done before 
and since, gave up all hope, and laid down to her last sleep. 
And her son was left a slave child — grew up as a petted 
and privileged companion in the " house" — ^but might have 
been sold into hopeless bondage, but for the interposition of 
Providence, in the shape of George Washington Guilder, 
who withdrew all legal restraints 5 and Francis Juan Vogle- 
sang sprang up into a recognized manhood. And this is Eng- 
lish law I Beg a thousand pardons I This is the Southern code, 
by which our chivalric neighbors protect their children 1 * ♦ 

My husband thought sadly upon the wrongs of Juan's 
mother, also upon her son's, and determined to make all poEh 
Bible amends, and proceeded to withdraw all claims to the 
old plantation of the Guilders, and gave a clear deed of the 
same to his cousin Voglesang ; for, said he — " you are, by 
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the law of equity, more justly entitled to it ; for while I have 
traveled abroad, drawing from thence all my resources, you 
have remained and looked after my business ; and, moreover, 
have ever been a faithful ally of my foster-mother's, at * The 
Magnolias.' " 

To conclude — ^though Mr. Voglesang failed in his mission 
on his first visit to Cuba, he prosecuted it with a determina- 
tion which succeeded at last 

He found his father 1 But now, old, feeble, and with 
growing discontent, he was permitted to leave the Island, 
if only h^ took nothing with him. He accepted the condi- 
tions ; and now, at the sunset hour, he may be seen seated 
in a luxuriant chair, on the vine-covered piazza, talking 
cheerfully with his honored son, and caressed and waited 
upon by his lovely daughter-in-law, whose affection. he re- 
turns most cordially. 

My letters from Meta are frequent, kind, and cheering. 
Through them I learn that Miss Miles is very successful in. 
the school, and is herself considered a great acquisition to th» 
society there, and at "The Magnolias." My former protege, 
Tacy Links, is developing a fine, healthy figure, is robust, 
and possessed of a lively temper. When out of school, is 
with Mrs. Voglesang, learning to sew very neatly, prepara- 
tory to being apprenticed to the dress-making business. 

But letters only would not suffice for all who are at Glen- 
elvan. Dear Meta comes annually with her husband to visit 
me, and satisfy the heart of her friend and doating mother. 
Before I left my home in the South, the last time, I made a 
careful investigation of the affairs at Edenwold, once a de* 
serted and seemingly hopeless waste, now a sweet oasis in 
these barren wilds. 

With the newly developed capacities of these villagers, 
vice clay-eaters, with the generous aid of our "carpenter, 
David,'' and various helps from us, they h<ive neat and well- 
built cottages, with carefully tilled patches around — choice 
fruit tteel^ have been eaocessfully transplanted there— ft 
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great variety of grapes are grown there, for these furnish 
excellent food for the table. Neither is milk — that staple 
commodity in household items — wanting there. Mrs. Gub- 
bins, as well as her nearest neighbor, Mrs. Links, rejoices 
in the possession of a long unhoped-for but snug, though 
dumpy little cow. 

It is quite impossible to say which is best pleased with 
this valuable accession of worldly good ; Mrs. Gubbins, with 
her dumpish, neat, crumple-homed, red and white, and spotted 
favorite, or Mrs. Links, with her line-back, no-horned, rusty- 
black, and whitey-brown, awkward-looking animal. 

" She's the best critter for milk,'' says dame Links — " and 
so gentle." 

** Ni-abont as good as my spotty /" puts in dame Gubbins. 
" I ken alius tell w'en she's a comin' home through dem pine 
woods — arter bein' gone all day — comin' home to be milked 
and fed. I aller's yhers her bell fust 1" 

" Ky I that's 'canse her bell's the biggest — give me spotty 
for milk — and she he's a rale beauty, sure," concludes the 
dame Gubbins most complacently as aforesaid " beauty," lifts 
her head from a heap of carrots. 

Some other families kept a little poultry — a brace of hens, 
perhaps, tethered by a coarse cotton string, with a brood of 
brisk young chicks flitting around for a stray grasshopper, 
or villainous bug, to eke out their daily fare — these with 
the inevitable pig, which, to their credit be it written, was 
penn'd in the remotest corner, and, in some instances, quite 
on the outside of their respective lots, or freehold, and a 
little, fiery-tempered Scotch-terrier, kept for the general 
safety of the community, made up the complement of live 
stock of the hamlet. 

And within the last year. Captain Hastings has, either 
from his great love for me, or from a motive I just begin to 
learn, established a permanent school there. 

So my little star of the pine-wood — my little friend, Ta- 
cey Lii]^s, will be a well-informed and capable, as she now 
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promises to be a Uvdy business woman — all the other c 
of Edenwold will have equal advantages. I was als( 
pleased to see that 'Mimy Gubbins had less ink on h 
and fingers — also, fewer blots on her copy-book tha: 
tofore. 

Furthermore, carpenter David duly trots over w 
Weekly News for the fathers of the hamlet, (whicl 
sorry to say, must of necessity be read to them 
children [) * * * 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Conclusion. 

Y husband has great comfort in seeing his foster-mother, 
am Guilder, so comfortably settled, again in the pleas- 
home where all the days of her wedded happiness were 
t. She went abroad with her son after his marriage — 
hat she could not be separated from him, and returned 

him and family after a year's absence, 
"hile abroad, her matronly pride in her beautiful Eolia 
led her into a negotiation with an Italian count for her 
^hter's hand in marriage. He was charmed with her 
and personal graces, and knew, also, that the young 

was only the adopted daughter of Madame. All the 
minaries were settled, and the marriage-mom drew 
Eolia grew feverish and impatient, and finally threw 
3lf into Madam Guilder's arms in an ecstasy of grief, 
besought her to break off the match. 
I^y, my daughter, what reason can I assign ?" 
3ear friend — dearest mother — ^you are going home in a 
bh, and Henry and his wife and the baby ! I shall be 
lere alone with these wild Italians I'' 

Eolia, you will be left with your husband, €ount M ." 

ind he will shut me up in his castle, and from my barred 
lows, like poor Veronica we hear about, I shall be forev- 
ying — * Venite per me — ^venite per me — cari amici ?"* 
is scarcely necessary to add that this marriage, which 
d have been one of pride and ambition, on one side at 
t, was broken off. Eolia came home with her friends, 

* Are you oomlng for xn&-~dear ftieods t 
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much to their comfort and joy, and in six months, with her 
own serene consent, was married to — our sedate Jacob, 
alias Yoppa, and happily settled with Madam Guilder at 
The Magnolias. 

Farmer Jacob is an excellent manager, and faithfully and 
profitably conducts the business of his patroness. 

Ah I my good Henry — my dear cousin — when I said, play- 
fully, " I had other views for you," (than falling in love with 
sparkling Miss Amelia Hoffman,) I scarcely hoped for such 
fruition. United by the dearest ties to my beloved Haidee, 
and living within full view of his mother ^s house, and daily 
meeting with that mother ho so much loved, and from whom 
it would have been cruel to part — ah 1 he is eminently happy. 

The society of his mother, his wife, and lovely children — 
his newly-built house, which is a model for convenience and 
beauty — his garden and fountains — though these are much, 
yet, all these do not make up the entire sum of his happi- 
ness. The foundation of this is laid in the faithful per- 
formance of duties — ^in a life lived up to his highest convic- 
tions of what is right 

Henry's father had left him a fine, though not large plan- 
tation, and all his inherited and acquired property in slaves 
— ^from these his mother's dowry was drawn — as also his 
entire resources while living abroad. A goodly number of 
these chattels were employed on the plantation, others vari- 
ously hired out, where they brought home the highest wages. 

Miss Sina, (as she was good naturedly called, from her 
uncommonly smart ways, and from her having picked up a 
modicum of book-knowledge,) a stewardess on one of the New 
Orleans steamboats, earned a handsome salary, which she 
invariably brought to her mistress at Christmas ; all for 
which she received a present of a handsome gown, (for which 
her mistress had no farther use,) a gay cotton handkerchief 
for a turban, and other such feminine toggery, used by this 
class at the South. Jack and Bomba, deck hands on another 
Bteambo&t, and Herod, mi^^ed Hero, a conspicuous bar- 
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ber in that southern city, most noted for its superficialities^ 
were now to be held by a different tenure. 

Henry returned to the home of his childhood with new 
and higher ideas, — ideas of a higher civilization, — therefore 
the whole plan of his domestic economy must undergo an en- 
tire change. He determined at once to emancipate every 
slave left to him by his father, and to be served and sur- 
rounded by a free and enlightened people. To do this, was 
both difficult and dangerous, from the life-long, slavish pre- 
judices of his white neighbors. But he had a determined 
vnUf and now an enlightened conscience ; he thought deeply, 
took counsel of the wise and good, and persevered until this 
deed of righteousness and justice was fully accomplished. 

Upon his marriage, and proposed foreign sojourn, it had 
been told to his slaves, that something better than they 
had ever yet' known, was in store for them oil; and those 
who were most temperate, industrious, and faithful to their 
master's interests during his absence, would be the most 
benefitted at his return. 

The promise contained in this oracular saying, could not 
fail of its fulfillment. 

It was well understood in the family circle that it was 
Haidee's wish and expectation, that when her husband re- 
turned to reside upon his own estate, that some plan for the 
manumission of his slaves should be immediately carried 
into effect. And it was observable that she would never 
speak of them as " our people," until they were free. 

The plan adopted, though far from perfect, they felt was 
better than nothing : that immediate action in a cause of such 
moment, was better than idle dreaming. 

Thus : All who had reached the age of thirty, were manu- 
mitted unconditionally, and hired at good wages, by their 
former master, to work at whatever they had been accus- 
tomed or liked best. Those over twenty-four, were appren- 
ticed for three years, by way of preparing them for that 
freedom, of which they had been too long defrauded, clotbai 
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and fed at the master's expense, and taught many things in 
which hitherto they had known no interest. Every remain- 
ing soal to be free : to assume the responsibility of ** life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," when each should Sll 
the rounded periods of twenty-four years. 

When this task was done, it seemed easier far than it 
had looked in the beginning. 

Miss Sina, aforesaid, was of the set who were over twenty- 
four, — she was twenty-seven. To her, Henry and his father- 
in4aw at once paid a visit After a little judicious prepara- 
tion, and gaining her promise of profound silence, for various 
and well known reasons, they proceeded to show her how 
near she was to freedom, and well earned freedom. Her de* 
light, enthusiastic and demonstrative, carried her almost be- 
yond the bounds of prudence. 

If this anticipated or proposed act of manumission should 
transpire, so long in advance of its taking effect, it might 
injure both herself and friends. 

And then she revealed to Henry a little plan she had long 
had in hand — to propose to his mother at their next meeting, 
to be allowed to accumulate money to buy herself — to buy 
her own freedom ; and for this great boon she had been will- 
ing, to toil, to stint herself for years to come, if only she 
might be free ai last ! 
And now she was going to be free, free, free 1 1 
Jack and Bomba, employed as deck hands on the '^ Sun- 
flower," a handsome steamer plying between New Orleans 
and Cuba, also received a similar visit ; and then Hero, the 
well-known barber — each and all of whom received the glad 
tidings with every permitted demonstration of joy. 

*' Tell ye what, Massa Henry," said Bomba, after a few 
moments' thoughtful silence, " Fse done jest gwine to lie by 
all dat money I spends for gin and 'bacca, and bring 'em 
home at Christmas — all I done spends heretofore — dat's so I" 
''Right, my good fellow," said Henry, seizing Bomba's 
gre&t, warm hand, " and I will keep it in bank for you ; and 
will you do the aame, SadtV 
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" Dat I will, youDg massa ; an' Pso buy no more dem lod- 
dery tickets — Fse done bring 'em all, sure." 

This money, these poor fellows had been in the habit of 
gaining by odd jobs, or over- work. 

And this plan, as its originators hoped and expected, 
worked excellently. Even if there were some inequalities 
in the benefits, and if any one given to close observation 
or fault-finding remarked upon this, they were told by old 
uncle Crepo — a pious slave once, now a free man — the par- 
able of the laborers being hired to work in the vinej^ard for 
a penny a day — and that those who came at the eleventh 
hour received also a penny I 

Even if there was great inequality in the gift, it was bet- 
ter than to attempt nothing. 

But the people were mainly content with what they re- 
ceived — ^for they had living hope of even better things. * * 

One year passed — and it was a noticeable fact that Hen- 
ry's plantation was in a state of higher cultivation than 
ever before — crops heavier — cattle sleek and healthy, and 
neither mildew or blight came near. Old Crepo said it was 
the "hand of Providence in it all — the blessing of the Lord 
on a real Christian master." There was a great truth in 
this — ^but others said it was all owing to more work being 
done, and better. Be this as it may — ^the fact was unmis- 
takable. 

It was not enough for Haidee that she sympathized with 
her husband in this noble enterprise — she had set apart a 
work for herself. From her own funds, which were vast, she 
built a handsome edifice for her school — ^beautiful in design, 
healthful in location, and pleasing in all its varied depart- 
ments. Then she brought over from Glasgow a well edu- 
cated, pious Scotch woman, into whose care the pupils and 
the grounds about the building were given. And this whole 
"^ork — the school-room — the teacher — the pupils — their in- 
ception of learning — ^their progress — all, was a study for an 
artist. It was the creation of a loving heart and a noble 
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intellect, and few beside Haidee could have conceived it 
Her views upon the education of her people were the growth 
of her whole life — ^had been purified and ennobled by her 
residence and researches in foreign lands%— and too far in 
advance of our present civilization in this to be given here. 
Beside, they were not promulgated as a creed — only seen as 
they were lived out in a beautiful and holy life. Her people 
—her free and enlightened people — loved her with a deep, 
passionate love, akin to reverence — a fondness, an enduring 
attachment, a devotedness, such as none but the children of 
a tropical clime can know. 

Some of them, it is true, had had their warm African blood 
cooled by an infusion of the Anglo-Saxon ; this, peradven- 
ture, might give them the elements of firmness, persever- 
ance, — a will to do, and to be, — so they may not be the losers 
in the end. * * 

Lastly, to the amazement and mystification of all save 
one, (and that's me you know,) Captain Hastings bought a 
large tract of land, fertilized and laid it out like an English 
park, in which, upon a slight eminence, he has built an Eng- 
lish villa, and duly installed a corps of English servants 
therein. 

And now each morning may be seen this courtly, but hale 
old gentleman, walking briskly over to salute his daughter, 
her eldest, the little Elgin Hastings, born in Italy, a noble 
boy of four years, and Maude, a tiny maiden, nearly two 
months old. 

He also, as aforementioned, took under his especial charge 
the thriving hamlet of Edenwold, visiting there often, giving 
excellent hints, wrapt up in most substantial means to put 
them in force, gave text books, and established the school- 
He was at work, forming society in the neighborhood where 
his daughter had chosen to reside, and would end his days, 
so his memory will be fondly cherished, when the mortal 
part has forever passed away. 

Well, this homo of my ixsiQWa ^ ^. deax^ lovely place, — 
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quite a paradise ; but, he gravely hinted to me that there 
Tvas yet a void, at the same time raising to his lips a deli- 
cate nosegay of geranium leaves, violets, and orange blos- 
soms. 

" Ah, dearest uncle, I see, I see p» * * * * 
* And as he would take no denial, my dear friend, 
the high-bred lolete Greealeaf, accepted the title we so joy- 
ously and lovingly gave her, of " the old man's bride,'' and 
became the serene and graceful mistress of the beautiful 
English villa, and the heaii; of a truly great and noble man. 

I cannot now pause to notice half the beautiful things, 
both for comfort and luxury, in this elegant and genial 
home of the lovely lolete ; but these exquisite " marbles" 
grew beneath the hand of the young sculptor, Miss Arabella 
Greenleaf. That lovely "Psyche," and this, *'A Poet's 
Dream," and that charming " Diana," with her quiver full of 
arrows, standing there in that most cunningly-designed en" 
trance hall, were purchased as soon as finished, and farther 
orders given by her noble brother-in-law, my dearly loved 
uncle Hastings. * * 

Close your eyes now, gentle or earnest friend, while we 
spread beneath your feet the green silken carpet inter- 
woven with gorgeous flowers, the charmed carpet of the 
Arabian Nights. We gather up the four corners, and, 
" Presto," we are sailing through perfumed air — ^hear the 
murmuring of woods and waters — the songs of birds on 

quivering wing and alight at Glenelvan, where om 

dreamy eyes first opened. 

Here the same bracing atmosphere, the ripple of the 
brooks, the scent of familiar flowers, the feathered builders 
in the well-kept shrubbery, the kindly offices prompted by 
loving^ hearts, all — all remain the same ! 

The hills, the woods, the gently-flowing river, with their 
glorious skies over-arching all, alike remain unchanged. 
And best of all, my father's house ! That was built of too 
massive and enduring material to change with ihe onward 
march of time. 
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In the library, through all the morning hours, sits my well- 
beloved, arduously conning the heavy-lettered page— delving 
at his law studies. Now and then our Annie's bright face 
peeps in between the leaves, — ^his hand is laid lovingly upon 
her sunny head ; sometimes a fond caress acknowledges her 
coming. These angel visits never interrupt, often give a 
new impulse to her doating father, in these prolonged sea- 
sons of study. • • 

1 feel that he will yet be eminent in the noble profession 
he has chosen — not quite so early as our American spirit of 
impatience demands, but eminent, certainly I 

" For me, my home is now with husband and child, with 
our father, at Glenelvan." 



It may be said by many persons, more captious than be- 
nevolent, that the foregoing pages are but an idle tale — the 
baseless dream of an overheated brain — that it never did, 
never can, never will happen. 

Not so, my friends. I can see in the far distance, schools 
opening, the new church accepted, prejudice, bigotry, and 
the bondsman's fetters giving way before the advance of a 
nobler freedom. The wilderness and waste places made to 
bud and blossom as the rose. And I say unto you, there be 
many standing here among ypu, who shall not taste of 
death, until all these things herein written shall be fully 
accomplished. 
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